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ENGLAND. 


CHAP. I. 


WILLIAM I. 


SURNAMBD THE CONQUEROR. 

WIlfiVM » PROWNED-— RKflTRNS TO NORMANOV— INSUIIRBC- 
1 lO — kJAL bLHJUOATION op 1 H R KINGDOM --DRPBBS- 

< I )N OF TUB NATIVES* KNIGIITb* PELS — INCIDENTS OF 

\ilT f ttV irNLIlF's INNOVATIONS IN JUDICIAL PROCEED- 

INt 1* 'ESn\Y EIM.*S Rl VENUE — INSURHBCrJON OF 

.NOl ' ^ 'I ONS UEIJELLION OK ROBERT, TUC KINO’S SON 

W Vll *« I L william’s DEATH— A’' *> CHAKAL- 

1 Fll. 

Ajtong the most formidable of the sea k'*' ts CflAP. 
ill tlio lH-i',inninjf of the tenth century was . J ■ 
Iloilo, wlio. iro.n his activity, had acquired (he sottic- 
suii o < “ the f?an^cr.” Tlic north of France th'e’Nor- 

was tin Icj.tuc of his exploits: and the mari- 
time prc*\inces which had already been ravaged 
by Hastings, were laid desolate by the repeated 
invasions of this restless barbarian. But the 
man, before whom so many amiies had fled, was 
subdued by the zeal, or the eloquence of an 

VOU. II. B 


9 HISTORY Of5^f}LAND. 

CHAP, ecclesiastic. In 912, Franco, the archbishop of 

- ^ ^ Rouen, persuaded him to embrace the faith of 
the gospel, and to acknowledge liimself the 
vassal of the French crown. As the price of his 
acquiescence he received the hand of Gisla, the 
daughter of Charles the simple, wd with her 
that extensive tract of lend, wMch is bounded 
by the ocean, the river Bpte, and the two pro- 
vinces of Maine and Breta^e. From its new 
settlers this territory acquired the appellation of 
Normandy, or the land of the Northmen. 

Hollo left his dominions to his posterity, a 
race of able and fortunate prmces, who assumed 
indifferently the titles of earl, or marquess, or 
duke. The necessity of cultivating a desert in- 
troduced habits of industry and subordination 
among the colonists. Their numbers were re- 
peatedly multiplied by the accession of new ad- 
venturerS*; and that spirit of enterprise and 
contempt of danger which had distinguished 
their fathers in the pursuit of plunder, soon en- 
abled them to reach, and even to outstrip their 
neighbours in the career of civilization; For 
their rapid improvement they owed much to the 
wisdom and justice of their princes : still more 
to the ihftuence of religion, which softened the 
jferocity of their manners, impelled them to cul- 
tivate the useful and ornamental arts, and 
opened to their curiosity the stores of ancient 
literature. Within less than one 'hundred and 
fifty years from the baptism of BoUo, the N<jk- 



miliAiii. " t 

mans were taidkeA aammg tiie most polished^ as CG^. 
well as mof t warfike, natioois of Europe. 

Tbe fifth in 8ucce8d<Hi fix>m Rollo was Ro> 
bert 11., who contributed to restore to his throne 
Henry, long bf France, and received from the 
gratitude of^that monarch the Vexm as aorad- 
dition to Us patrimonial dtuninions. In the 
4^bth year of his government curiosity or devo- 
tion induced him to undertake a pi^rimage to 
the holy land. His reputotion had gone b^ore 
him. In every country be was received with 
respect : at Constantinople the Grecian emperor 
paid him distinguished honours: and on lus ap- 
proach to Jerusalem the gates of the city were 
gratuitously thrown open by the command of thn 
emir. But his constitotion sank under the 
fatigues of the journey, and the heat of tlie cli- 
mate. He died On his return at Nice in Bytliinia. 

To Robert, in the year 1027, Hcrleva, the 
daughter of an officer of his household, had ioa??' 
brought an illegitimate son, William, afterwards 
duke of Normandy, and king of England. This 
child strongly interested the afihetions of bis 
ffither; who, befin^ his departure, in an assembly 
of the barons at Feseamp prevailed on them 
to acknowledge him for heir apparent to the 
duchy. The earl Gilbert was appointed his 
guardian ; and the king of France solemnly en- 
gaged to protect the rights of bis orphan vassal. 

But the guardian was slain: the interests of 
William were neglected: and lus dominions. 



4 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAP, during the time of his minority, exhibit one con- 
. tinned scene of anaitehy and blbo^hed, or^nat- 
ing in the lawless riolehce, and coi^icting ra^ 
city of the barons. At tiie age of hineteeh Wil- 
liam first took the field, to Support his elfdm to' 
the.>succOssion against the legitiin^e descend- 
ants of Richard II. the &ther of Robert: and 
with the aid of Henry defeated, in the valley of 
Dunes, Guy of Burgundy, bis most formidable 
competitor. But duTing^ the campaign the' 
French king learned to fear the grotring abifi-^ 
ties of his pupil. He turned his arms against 
the young prince, joined his forces to those of 
William of Arques, a second pretender to the 
dukedom, and afterwards on two occasions 
marched a numerous army into Normmdy to 
the assistance of different insurgents. But the 
activity and bravery of ^Vlliiam baffled all the 
efforts, and at last extorted the respect, of his 
adversaries: bis allianee ims courted by the 
neighbouring princes : BaldWin of Flanders gave 
him his daughter Matilda in marriage: and 
when he' undertook the ihvaSiofi of England, he 
was universally eonriderOd a^i one of the bolde^ 
knights, and most enterprising sovereigns, in 
Christendom.' - 

William The progress of that invasion, from its origin 
h) the battle of Senlac, has been related in the. 
1066. preceding chapter. Froih ’ Senlac William re- 


‘ Guii. Piet. 40^104. £d. Maseres. 



CHAP. 


turned .to 

and 

dishpV^®®*^ '^y 

tlieir, iking, ai)d the defeat .offsthefr .array, ^oul4 
hasten to off^r hira th% crown.’’ few daya 

dissipided ^^illuajoi^ X^ondon wua p^t.in % 
state of defenqoby tfaejradusti^ ofJ;be<citijsei|s ;, 
the inhabitaiiits , of Romney, repulsed a djlvision fi$‘ 
the Norman ^eet, which attempted to enter^thOji 
harbour ; and a numerous force, which had &s^} 
sembled at Dovfr, threatened to act on.tho reor^ 
of the invaders, if they proceeded towards thpi 
capital. Tlie first object of William was to dis^. 
perse the latter; and in his march he sever^y;, 
chastised the town of Romney. The force at 
Dover melted away at^his ^approach ; and. the 
fears of theigarrison induced them to ofien him 
the keys of die place.* , 

This acquisition was an jinvaluahle advantage 
to the Nounans. The dysentciy prevailed to an ' 
alarming degree in the army; and the casUe-of, 
Dover, which at that time was deemed, impregh/ 
nable, offered a secure asylum.for tlkes-muldtude' 
of the sick. Eight days were employed in add*.f 
ing to its means of defence, and in r^puring the 


.1 nr -1' M , ■ . -r-n — , 

* Chron. Lamb, ad 9W, 1066 . j * Piet. lOT, isa He 
thus describes tiie castle ofDover. Siium est id casleUiitnin riipe 
xnari contJgua. quee naturaluer acuta, undique std hoc fcrrarqentis ^ 
elaborate incisa, in ^]iecteiti inuri dtrectisstma altnudin^, quantum 
sagitue jactus permetiri potest; coDhurgit. quo^n latere undd manna 
alluitur. 



9 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAP, damages .caused, by an undisciplined soldi^, 
in defiance of their leaderV biul Kt firs to 
the tonm, that during jhe confusion they nu^t 
plunder the inhalntants^ At length, having sup- 
plied his losses by reinforcements from Nor- 
mandy, the conqueror cqmmencedj^ march in 
the direction of London. By soihe writers we 
iare gravely told, that during bis progress, he saw 
himself gradually enveloped by what bwe the 
appearance of a moving forest : that (Ui a sudden 
the branches, which had been taken for trees, 
fell to the ground, and m their &11 disclosed a ^ 
host of archers with their bows ready bent, and 
their arrows directed against the invaders : that 
Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, and Egel- 
noth, abbot of St. Auuustines, advancing from 
• the crowd, demanded for the men. of .Kent the 
confirmation of thdr ancient laws and immuni- 
ties; and that the demand was readily granted 
by the fears of the astonished Norman.* This 
story is the fiction of later ages, and was un- 
known to the more ancient writers, from whom 
we leam that, on liis dj^rture firom Dover, 
William was met by the inhabitants of Kent 
with offers of submission, and received from 
them hostages as a seeunty for their obedience.* 

Edgar ap. The witan had assembled in London imme- 

pointed , . 

Kingi I I.. , . n ... - - — — , ,, ,,i m . 

* Thom. 1786. ' . ^ * OcciimiQlitdtraCa&tu^tbaiidfii^^ 

a Daveraijurant fidelkatem^ dant «bsides,-*-Fict. Jf38. & . 

with the army at the tini«. , 
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diately a^r the at Harold. The popula- CHAP, 
tion of this ehpital i^as numerous and warlike ; 
and the number d its defenders had been in* 
creased by Ihe thanes of t^e ndghbouring conn* 
ties. By their unanimous choice, the etheling 
Edgar, ^e iH^htfut claimant, was placed on the 
tiiroDc. But Edgar was young, and devoid of 
abilities ; the first place in the council devolved 
on Stigand the metropolitan; and ^ direction 
6f the military operations was committed to the 
two powerful earls, Edwin and Morcar. Their 
first effort was unsuccessful ; and the confidence 
of the citizens was shaken by the feeble resist* 
ance which a numerous body of natives had op- 
posed to an inferior force of five hundred Nor- 
man horse. William contented himself with 
burning the suburbs ; he was unwilling or afraid 
to storm the walls ; and resolved to punish his 
opponents by destroying their property in the 
open coimtry. Leaving London, he spread his 
army over the counties of Surrey, Sussex, Hamp- 
shire, and Bcrkshii’e. Every thing valuable was 
plundered by the soldiers ; and what they could 
not carry away, was committed to the flames. 

In the meantime mistrust and disunion reigned But aub- 
among the advisers of Edgar. Every new mis- ^“ 1 ^. 
fortune was attributed to the incapacity or the 
treachery of the leaders. It was even whis- 
p^ed that Edwin and Morcar sought not so 
much the liberation of their country, as the 
transfer of the crown from Edgur to one of 
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CHAP, themselves. : ^rhe two earls left the city ; iiiul 
. thdr departure, instead of lessening, augmented 

tibe g<meral constemationi ^e first whb' threw 
himself on the mercy on the conqueror was 
Stigand, who met William as he crossed the 
Thames at Wallingford, swore ft^ty to him as 
to his sovereign, and was received with the 
flattering appellation of fiither and bishop. His 
defection wjis followed by that of others : and 
the determination of tliose who wavered,' was 
accelerated by the rapidity with which the Nor- 
man pursued his plan. Buckinghamshire and 
part of the county of Hertford had been already ' 
Imd waste, when a deputation arrived, consist- 
ing of Edgar, Edwin, and Morcar, on’ the part of 
the nobility, of the archbishop of York, and the 
bishops of Worcester and Hereford on that of 
the cler^, and of the principal citizens of Lon- 
don in the name of their fellows. At Berkham- 
stead they swore allegiance to the conqueror, 
gave hostages, and made him an offer of the 
crown. He affected to pause : nor did he for- 
mally accq>t the proposal till the Norman barons 
had ratified it by their applause. He then ap- 
pointed for his coronation the approaching fes- 
tival of Christmas.® 


® 1.6111 aware that this account i$ very different from that which' 
is generally given, in which Stigand appears to act the part of u par 
triot, and the success of William is attributed to tlie inDuence of the 
bishops, unwilling to offend tlie pope. But for all this ther^is no 
other auUjj^rity than the mere assertion of Malmsbury; that after the 



<»iths;i sand, 

toc^ 3fi^ei7j|^caii<ion^ h^tility; 

Bixfc inost be fekred ibe lhbaSitante'df &ec.25. 

a pd{m]atloii%^ :bni1%, nb:Ui^ous^ ^d' eanfidc^ 
iaats nuidbi^i. -Befcie would expose bU 
person anuing ' 'them^ ' he ordei'cd the" lidiise', 

Uduch he was to^occupy, to surrouuded urith 
mUitaiy defences i and oh the ^y of hts' coro^ 
nation in Westminster abbey, stationed ' in the' 
neighbourhood a numerous dmsion of his arniy. 

As Sdgand had been suspended, the ceremony 
%vas performedfby Aldred, archbishop Of York ; 
and that prelate put the question to 'the En^‘ 
glish, the bishop of Constance to' , the NormanSj; 
whether they were willing- that WItihnn should 
be their sovereign. Both' natiohs expressed 
their assent with loud acclamations : and at the 
i^me moment, as if at a preconcerted signal, 
the troops in the precincts of the abbey set fire 
to the nearest houses, and be^n to plunder 
&e city. The tnmult within' the church, wai^ 

departure of Edwin and Moitar, die other nobles woufil have chhsen 
£dgar, if iliebUhops had seconded them.. Carter} Edganun elige- 
rent^ si episcopos assertatores habereot (Alalm, f. 67)e The narra- 
tive in the text is founded on the testimony of Pictaviensis (p. 14 1), , 
Oideric(p. 187), the Chrohicon Lamberdi (ed and. 1066), Maims- 1 
'-hury (Der Pont. i. f. 116), and the ancient wnter tpioted by Simedti' 

1(C0l. 1^), Florence (p. 634), and Hoveden (f; 258), 

^ « Piotavien^to teiks them without emmony^ feri ac ba^ari, 



JO HKToay of^enqland; 

. ♦If 'i ' r r \ i», .-t 

.<3IAE. not ^exioee^ ,by Normans, 
^ to tb^sel^ a rising qf the 

inhsbitante :. the natives imi^ned that they had , 
been drawn together as victims destined , for 
sUughter. William,^ though he trembled for 
his life, refused to interrupt the ceremony. In 
a shori time he was left with none but the pre- 
lates and clergy at the foot of the altar. The 
English, both men and women, had fled to 
provide for their own safety: and of the Nor- 
mans some had hastened to extinguish the 
flames, the others to share in the plmider." The 
service was completed with precipitation : and 
the conqueror took the usual oath of the An- 
glo-Saxon kings, . with tliis addition, that he 
would govern as justly as the best of his pre- 
: decessqrs.® 

its cause. To WflUam, who sought to reconcile the hvo 

nations, this u^ortunate occurrence was a 

subject of deep regret. It inflamed all those 

jealousies and resentments which it was his 

aim , to extinguish, and taught the natives to 

look upon their conquerors as perfidious and 

V implacable enemies. To. apolo^ze for the mis- 

' conduct of the Normans it was alleged, tW 

‘ the acclamations of loyidty in the chur^ch had 

beep mistaken by the guard for shouts of insur- 

. But in that case, it was asked, why 

did Jliey not fly to the defence of the kuig? 

— — , ^ — 

PicL p, 144,.143. Qrdenc, p. 1S9 

* Cbroi^.Lainb^ adann, 1066. Flor. p. 634. 
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Why did tiiey pretend to put domi a rising in 
one quarter, by exciting a conflagration in ano- 
ther ? ^ere can be little doubt thatthe outrage 
was designed, and that it originated in the love 
of plunder. At Dover the Normans, though 
under the very eye of their leader^ could not be 
restrrined from pillage : at London the supe- 
rior opulence of the citizens offered irresistible 
attractions to their rapacity. This suspicion is 
confirmed by the subsequent conduct of the 
king. He assembled his barons, and admo- 
iiihhcd them, thht by oppression tlicy would 
drive the natives to rebellion, and bring inde- 
lible disgrace on themselves and their country. 

For the rest of thb army he published numerous 
regulations. The frequenting of taverns was 
prohibited : the honour of the females was pro- 
tected 1 y tlic severest penalties : and propor- 
tionate purishments were affixed to every 
species of insult, ranine, and assault. Nor 
were these ordcis suflered to evaporate in im- 
potent menaces ; commissioners were appointed 
to carry them into effect.'® 

William had hitherto been called the bas- iKskind 
tard:”" from this period he received the sur- 
name of “ the conqueror a term, which in ' 


Piet 149« He arlds: Etiam ilb delicta^ quoe fierent consensa 
imptidicarum, mfWnue prohibendae cdusa vet^ntur. Ibid.~ 
Orderic» p. 195. It was not deemed a term of reproach* 

William gave it to himself in many of bis letters. Ego Willielmiia 
a^Qomeoto basterdua. See Spelman^ Archaiol. 77* 
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C^AP. 

emBlcly^' 

had ioii^/i#' land* ioibfiltiife^ W ^Pitf.. 
sdiiSe' It coiricid^^' of 
&ISng^ Whb adedEed'‘tdWe^*f»w"browft'bo'tW^^ 
p'bl^^ "oF Ms krins^'^bi^^ feitf ndniinEK^ff 
BdwAi^d/ abd' Bie'chO^e^ of the nAtave's!. ' 'HS KiB ^ 
bfeted ro^esented^ as of a tbtiipe'r' reserved diod^ 
indfosbj'intfre ineli^Od ib'acta df sevdHty thati^ 
of Mtidh'eAa: Mit if ' siicli^*#®^ Ms iiatuM’ dis-"' 
pdsitionj 'be Had the art to cddcdal, Or ffife rfebo-* 
lotion to subdu6 'it. All the first measures of' 
hts- relgii tdtidied to allay the amtnosity,* att'd t'O ' 
wih ^e'kffec'tiond^'df ’the Eoglisli. NO' change ‘ 
aVte 'att^pfed’ lrf their laws dr custdifas, biit 

^ 'I ■ 

what the eidistihg ’ OirdumStan&s ' iiiiperiou^ly 
required. ThO citis^fts of Lhrtddn Obtained a ^ 
grant of newMand® valuable jrt’ivlleges : aridihe ’ 
nidiit dediave 'ineasores were employed to piit'^ ' 
dowii the bands * of robbets, which begaO’ ' to ' ‘ 
infe^ the conhtiy. In the cpirectidO of the' ^ 
royal revenue the‘‘ Officef s' reOei^d ord^r^* ’ to *^ 
. avoid allunauthoriitddeiiactionsVahdfo ekerOise 
their duty “ with lenll^' and ' |aoderatibh^ '' i^ 
the protection of trade the king’s peace was 
granted tq every txaveliar on the highwayi and, > 
to ;eveiy merchant and fits servants Te^fllng" '* 
to any port or marfejet;' ' ^dyM;;3 

presence was refused' to' .po one. .. .William iisT^^f 
tened graciously to the complaints of the peQ>i 



pk; ^pses iuj^ou; and, thougb <3^* 

h^j^eci^hajferg Jljp by tli|e:; principles of 
justice^w^, p^efuj to them.witKfedings 
of retired to ]^kii^;i. 

where lds\jcp|^ ,T^^ attended by, CtoVds^of jBn-. 
glish t^anes.,^^, .^t • tofir request )»e received 
their in, riE^urn granted to all the, 

confirn^ition, .to iseyetol &n Augmentation,., o$ 
t^ir estates and ,||pnoursJ^ But, notiung pras, ; 
more grateful to the national feelings than the 
attention . wMch.< he paid to the etheling Edgar. 

To console .the prince for the loss of that crown 
to . which he was, intitled by his , birth, he ad- 
initted him. into the number of his intimate < 
friends, and heston^ oh him an, extensive pro- 
perty,. not imiitting the *last descendant of an 
ancient race of kings. From Barking he made 
a progress through the neighbouring coimties. 

His route was distinguished, by the numerous 
benefits, which he scattered around. him: and 
his afiability and condescension to the spectators 
proved how anxious he was to ■ procure their : 
favour and to merit their esteem.’’ 

■ ' ■ , . * . • L • 

The constitution , of the feudal armies was Andre- 
ill adapted, tp the preservation; of distant con- huoa^g. 

Pictaviensis mentipns by name Edgar, Edwin, Morcar^ and 
Co^o, quern singular! et fortitudine et pri^itate regi et optimo 
cuiquQ; Nornianno;plaQuisse audivimus^ p. 150. Orderic adds 
Turchil de Limis^ Si ward and Aldred, the sons of Etlielgar pro* 
nepotis regis, Edric, the wild, the grandson or nephew of Edric the 
infamous, and many other noblemen, p. ,195. 

P^. 15Q. Orderici . 
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CHAP, quests. Ilie duisstioii dT didr 
^ &mted to a short perii^i; aod 

aiware that, at the 1^ 

foUowers would, expect to be 
re-conveyed to their' otm coiHitry. It was^. iw^- 
' ever, manifest that the ob^ience <rf the nalivfes 
couldt be secured only by a etrdh|§f mflitaiy fbtoe. 
At the king’s solicitation sevend chiefiida^ coh- 
sented to remam with their retainers, did thiir 
compliance was rewarded mth g^isof vidu- 
■able estates, to be holden by the tenure of mi- 
litary service. Whence the donations were 
made, whether from the royal demesnes, or 
from the lands of those who fell at the battle 
of Senkcx.is uncertain: but we are told that 
the transaction was conducted according to the 
strict rules of justice, and that no Englishman 
<»uld reasonably complain that he had been 
despoiled to aggrandize a Norman.'*' 

Thaa force was distributed among the more 
pc^ulous towns and districts. Wherever the 
king placed a garrison, he erected a fortress for 


Piet 150. At the same' time he ordered the foundations of a 
monastery to be laid on the spot^ where be gained the victory over 
Harold : from which circumstance it was called Battle abbey.' ■ As 
it was there that be won the crown, he wished the new establish- 
ment to enjoy all the privileges of the royal chapel: and having 
obtained the consent of the'metropoUtan and of the bishop of the 
diheese, declared it in a full assembly of prelates and barons exempt 
from all episcopal rule and exaction.'' It became, in the lan- 
guage of later timesy nuUius diocesis. Seethe charter, Brady, ii. 
app.p. 15. ' 
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its Birt l<0Bdpp aad Wijushester CHAP, 

dhief obj^te of his solkitwie. He 
iu}t 1^1^ Bwrk^i tiU; a easUe hsd l^en 
4^Daph^^ in, ;I«on^nj .prc^ably cm the vory 
. »te which, is no;w occupied by the Tower t and 
the care of raising a similar structure at Win- 
chester was Intrusted tp the vigUauce of Fitz- 
Osl>er% the bravest ahd most favoured of his 
officers, f ' F<^ . that ‘city, ” says his biographer^ 

IB noble tund^werful, inhabited by a race of 
men opulent, fearless, and perfidious.” “ Yet, 
if we recollect that these Norman castles were 
built m the short space of three months, and 
that too in the deptli of winter, we must con- 
sider them as little better than temporary de- 
fences, which had been hastily erected in favour- 
able situatioiis. 

Some writers have indulged in speculation Tiieking 
on the motives which could have mduced Wil- Norman- 
liam, immediately after these arrangements, ‘'y* 
to quit the kingdom which he liad so recently 
acquired, and to renstt his patrimonial domi- 
nions. It has been supposed that bis real but 
secret object was the ruin of the English nobi- 
lity. "W^ile he was present, their obedience 
excluded every decent pretext of spoliation: 
but during bis absence they might be goaded 
to arms by the oppression of his officers, and 
at his return he might with apparent justice pu- 
nish their rebellion, and satisfy his own rapacity 


“ Id. 151. 
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CHAP, and that of his burons. Sucdi indoed uras, the 
result: but we often attribute to pplie^r ev^s, 
which no deliberarion has prepared, «aid which 
no foresight could have divined. Hiere is ncK 
thing in the ancient writers to. warrant a supn 
. position,^ ^ disgraceful to, the. character of 
Willi^. The men of Normandy were anxious 
to welcome tbrir rictorious soverdgn: they 
had repeatedly iihportuned him to return : and 
vanity might prompt him to grant their request, 
and to exhibit himself with the pomp of a kii^ 
among those, whom he had hitherto governed 
with the inferior tiUe of duke. In the month 
of March. he collected his army on the beach 
near Pevensey ; distributed to each man. a libe- 
ral donative, and embarked with a prosperous 
wind for the coast of Normandy. He was re- 
ceived by his countrymen with enthusiastic 
joy: wherever he proceeded, the pursuits of 
commerce and agriculture were suspended : and 
the solemn fast of Lent was universally trans- 
formed into a season of festivity and merriment. 
In his train followed, not only the Norman 
rons, the faithful companions of his victory, bdt;' 
also many English thanes and prelates, the proud- 
est ornaments of his triumph. The latter appeared 
in the honourable station of attendants on the 
king of England ; in reality they were captives, 
retained as securities for the fidelity of their 
countrymen.*® We are told that they attracted 


They were Sdgand; archbishop of Canterbury, Egeinoth, ah< 
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the admiration of the*spectators, among whom CHAP, 
were many French noblemen whom curiosity > — 
had drawn to the Norman court. In their per- 
sons the English were thought to exhibit tiie 
elegance of female beauty. Their hair (long 
hair was a mark of birth with the northern na- 
tions) flowed in ringlets on their shoulde^: and 
their mantles of the richest silks were orna- 
mented with the profusion of oriental magni- 
ficence.*^ To enhance in the eyes of his guests 
and subjects the value of his conquests, William 
displayed befote them the treasures which he 
had cither acquired as plunder after the battle, 
or received at his coronation as presents. Of 
these a considerable portion, with the golden 
banner of Harold, was destined for the accept- 
ance of the pope : the remainder was distributed 
among the churches of Normandy and the 
neighbouring provinces. The r^rark of the 
continental historian, on this, occasion, will 
amuse, perhaps surprise, the reader. Speaking 
of the riches brought from England, he says, 

“ that land far surpasses the Gauls in abund- 
“ ance .of the precious nietals. If in fertility 
it may be termed the -granary of Ceres, in 
“ riches it should be called the treasury of 


bot'ufSt. Augustine's, £dgat;^e etheling, Edwin, earl of Mercia, 
Murcar, earl of Northuinbria, Waltheof, earl of Northampton and 
Huntingdon, and complures alii alts nobiiitatis.’^ Piet. 153. 
Order. 197. Ncc cnim puellarl venustati cede-- 

bant. Piet. 161. Mirae pulchritudinis. Order. 197. 

VOL. ir. c 
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CHAP. « Arabia. The English* women excel in the 
«- I' ^ “ use of the needle, and in the embroidery of 
gold : the men in every species of elegant 
workmanship. Moreover the best artists of 
Germany reside among them : and merchants 
“ import into the island the most valuable spe- 
cim^s of foreign manufacture.” “ By ex- 
aggerating the advantages of the country, Pic- 
taviensis may perhaps have sought to add to 
the fame of its conqueror : but one part of his 
description is fully supported by other evidence. 
The superiority of the English artists was so 
generally acknowledged, that articles of deli- 
cate workmanship in embroidery, or in the 
precious metals, were usually denominated by 
the other European nations “ opera Anglica,” 
or English work.’* 

The re- During his absence the king had intrusted the 
geuts,odo, j.pjng of government to William Fitz-Osbem, 
and Odo, bishop of Bayeux. Odo was his uterine 
brother, the son of Herleva by her husband Her- 
luin.“ The favour of. William had promoted him 
at an early age to the see of Bayeux : and he 
soon displayed extraordinary abilities both in the 


Piet. 157, 158. He appears to have been astonished at the 
wealth of the English. He calls them Filios Anglorum tarn stem- 
matis qiiam opum dignitate reges appellandos. Ibid. 

Marsicanusapud Muratori, Med. sevi, diss. Iviii. 

Herleva married ilerkun after the death of ilobert. Her 
children by this marriage were Robert, earl of Mortagne, Odo, 
bishop of Bayeux, and a dau^iter, couutess of Albemarle. Will. 
Gem. vii. 3. riii, 37. 
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administration of his diocese, and in the conn- CHAP. ^ 
cils of his sovereign. He possessed a splendid 
revenue, and spent it in a splendid manner, in 
beautifying his episcopal city, and in rewarding 
the services of his retainers. In obedience to 
the canons he forbore to carry arms : but he 
constantly attended his brotlier in battle, and 
assisted with his advice in every military enter> 
prise. He was,” says a historian, who had 
probably shared in his bounty, “ a prelate of 
such rare and noble qualities, that the Eng- 
lish, barbarians as they were, could not but 
“ love him and fear him.”** On, the other hand 
we are assured by another Norman, but a less 
partial writer, tliat his character was a compound 
of vice and virtue: and that, instead of attend- 
ing to the duties of his station, he made riches 
and power the principal objects’ of his pursuit.** 

To Odo had been* assigned the government and Fitz- 
of Kent: the inliabitants of which, from their 
frequent intercourse with the continent, were 
deemed less savage than the generality of their 
countrymen.** The remeundcr of the kingdom 
was committed to the vigilance of Fitz-Osbem, 
a Norman baron, related on the mother's side 
to the ducal family. William and he had grown 
up together from their infancy: and the at- 
tachment of their childish years had been after- 
wards strengthened by mutual services. In 

*' Piet. 153. " Orderic, 255. 

®**Uncle a minus feris hominibus iucoUtur. Piet, 15^?*. 

c s 
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every civil commotion Fitz-Osbern had sup- 
ported his sovereign: to his influence was 
attributed the determination of William to 
invade England : and to the praise of consum- 
mate wisdom in the cabinet he added that of 
unrivalled courage in the field. He was con- 
sidered as the pride of the Normans and the 
scourge of the English.*^ 

The previous merits of these ministers must 
be received on the word of their panegyrist : but 
their subsequent conduct does not appear to 
merit the confidence which was reposed in them 
by their sovereign : and to their arrogance and 
rapacity should be attributed the insurrections, 
forfeitures, and massacres, which so long afflicted 
this unhappy country, and which at last reduced 
the natives to a state of beggary and servitude. 
As soon as they entered on their high office, 
they departed from the system of conciliation, 
which the king had adopted ; and assumed the 
lofty mien, and the arrogant manners of con- 
querors. The complaints of the injured were 
despised: aggression was encouraged by im- 
punity; and the different garrisons insulted 
tlie persons, abused the wives and daughters, 
and rioted at free quarters on the property, of 
their neighbours.®* The refusal of redress 
awakened the indignation of the English : and, 
in this moment of national effervescence, if an 
individual had appeared able to combine and 


» Fict. 161, 


f Orderic, 803. 
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Si 

direct the general hostility, the Norman ascen- CHAP, 
dancy would 'probably have been suppressed... ' — 

But the principal chieftains were absent : and 
the measures of the insurg^its, without system 
or connexion, were the mere result of sudden 
irritation, and better calculated for the purpose 
of present revenge than of permanent deliver- 
ance. Neither were the natives unanimous. 
Numbers attended more to the suggestions of 
selfishness than of patriotism: the archbishop 
of York and several of the prelates, many thanes, 
who had hitherto been undisturbed, and the in- 
habitants of most of the towns, whose prosperity 
depended on the public tranquillity, remained 
quiet spectators of the confusion around them. 

Some even lent their aid to put down the in- 
surgents.®’ 

Among the staunchest friends of the Nor- Murder of 
mans was Copsi or Coxo, a thane who under ^ 
Edward had governed Northumbria as the de- 
puty of Tostig. With the title of carl, William 
had intrusted to his fidelity the government of 
the whole country to the north of the Tyne ; nor 
was Copsi faithless or ungrateful to his benefac- 
tor. It was in vain that his retainers exhorted 
him to throw pff the yoke of the foreigners. For 
a long time they wavered between their attach- 
ment to their lord, and their attachment to 
their country, llie latter prevailed : and Copsi 
fell by the swords of his vassals. By William 


^ Orderic, 20(». 
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CHAP, his death was lamented as a calamity : by the 
’ — ^ Norman writers he is described as the most vir- 
tuous of the English.*^ 

Edric ra- In the West the conqueror had bestowed on 
rci^rd Fitz-Osbem the earldom of Hereford. Edric 
the wild, or the savage, “ whose possessions lay 
in that county, refused to acknowledge his au- 
thority. As often as the Normans attempted to 
enforce obedience, he repulsed them with loss : 
and as soon as the king had left England, called 
to his aid Blethgent and Rithwatlan, princes of 
the Britons. Their united forces shut up the 
enemy within their fortress, while they ravaged 
with impunity the western division of the county, 
as far as the river Lug.® 

Eustace In the east the people of Kent solicited the 
Dover, support of Eustacc, count of Boulogne. That 
nobleman had quarrelled with William : a court 
of Norman barons and English thanes had de- 
cided in favour of the king : and Eustace had 
left the island in sullen discontent. At the in- 
vitation of the insurgents, he unexpectedly 

^ Simeon, Hist. Dune), ill. 14. Piet. 164. Orderic, 206. The 
native writers give a more circumstantial, and probably more ac- 
curate, account of his death. Osulf had enjoyed the same appoint- 
ment from the gift of Morcar, but had beet> compelled by tlie Nor- 
mans to surrender it to Copsi. Five weeks afteVwards, on the 12th 
of March, he surprised his competitor in Newburn. Copsi ran to 
the church, which was set on hre. The ilames drove him to the 
door, where he was cut down by t )siilf, Sim. 204. Hoved. 243. 

“ Cognomento Guilda, id est silvalicus. Orderic, 195. From 
silvaticus the French formed the word sauvage. 

^ Simeon, 197. Fior. 635. 
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crossed the channel ; and a combined attack CHAP, 
was made on the castle of Dover at a time when ' — 
the larger portion of the garrison was absent. 
Unfortunately a panic seized the assailants, and 
they fled before a handful of men. Eustace 
reached his s^ips, though most of his followers 
were taken : by their more perfect knowledge 
of the roads the natives escaped from the pau- 
city of their pursuers.**’ 

These desultory conflicts might indeed harass Engiisii 
the Normans, but they contributed little to pre- comtojitit 
vent the entire subjugation of the country, or n«pie. 
to promote the great cause of independence. 

The more prudent reserved their efforts for a 
fairer prospect of success ; and deputies were 
sent to Denmark to offer to Sveno Tiuffveskeg, 
a crown which had been already worn by two of 
his predecessors, Canute and llardccanute. In 
■ the meanwhile a body of natives, impatient un- 
der the yoke, adopted a plan which wears the 
appearance of romance. They bade adieu to 
their country, sailed to the Mediterranean, and 
ultimately offered their services to the emperor 
Alexius. By him tliey were settled at Chevetot 
beyond the strait, and aftenvards transferred to 
Constantinople, that they might assist in repel- 
ling the incursions of their common enemy, the 
Normans. For, while the princes of that nation 
laboured to extend the limits of their dominions 


^ Piet. 163. Onicric, 205. 
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CHAP, at the expense of their neighbours, a few private 
' — adventurers had founded in the south of Italy a 
j)oworful kingdom. It was now ruled by Robert 
the (iuiseard, the sixth of the twelve sons of 
Tancred of Hautcvillc, who, after establishing 
himself in Calabria, had, at the (jeath of his el- 
dest brother, been chosen also count of Apulia, 
llis daughter had been betrothed to Constan- 
tine the heir of tile emperor Michael : and when 
Alexius assumed the purple, Robert declared 
war against the usurj)er. The Englisli exiles 
fought under the imperial banner in every ac- 
tion from the siege of Durazzo to the final re- 
treat of the Normans from the walls of Larissa. 
At Castorio three hundred of their number were 
killed or taken. The remainder received for 
their gresidenee a palace within the imperial city : 
their posterity for many generations seiTcd in 
the body guard of the emperors : and at the fall 
of Constantinople, in the thirteenth ccntuiy, the 
Ingloi with the battle-axes of their ancestors, 
added to a body of Danes, formed the principal 
force, which the eastern successors of Augus- 
tus could oppose to the torrent of the cru- 
saders."^ 

1 i)c lunu The mind of William was exasperated by fre- 

Dcc * quent messages from Odo and Fitz-Osbern ; and 
he returned to England in December with a se- 
cret resolution to crush by severity a people. 


Orderic, 204. Anna Comnena^ Alex, v. Villehardouin, Ixxxix. 
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whom he could not win by kindness. During chap. 
the Christmas holidays the English thanes waited < — ^ 
on their sovereign. He embraced tliem as 
friends, inquired into their grievances, and 
granted their requests. But his hostility pierced 
through the veil which he had thrown over it : loos. 
and the imposition of a most * grievous tax 
awakened well-founded apprehensions.'® Though 
the spirit of resistance, which had so much an- 
noyed his deputies, seemed to disappear at his 
arrival, it still lingered in the northern and 
western extremities of the kingdom. Exeter Reduces 
from the time of Athelstan had gradually risen 
into a populous city : it was surrounded with a 
wall of considerable strength: and the inhabi- 
tants were animated with the most deadly hatred 
against the invaders. A band of mercenaries on 
board a small squadron of Norman ships, which 
was driven by a tempest into the harbour, had 
been treated with cruelty and scorn by the po- 
pulace. Sensible of their danger the burgesses 
made preparations for a siege; raised turrets 
and battlements on the walls ; and dispatched 
emissaries to excite a similar spirit in other 
towns. When William sent to require their 
oaths of fealty, and tlie admission of a garrison 
into the city, they returned a peremptory re- 
fusal : but at the same time expressed a mlling- 
ness to pay him the dues, and to perform the 


" Alur. Bev. 137 , 
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CHAP, services which had been exacted by their native 
1/ monarchs. The conqueror was not accustomed 
to submit to conditions dictated by his subjects : 
he rwsed a numerous force, of which a great 
portion consisted of Englishmen ; and marched 
with a resolution to inflict severe vengeance on 
the rebels. At some distance he was met by 
the magistrates, who implored his clemency, 
proffered the submission of the inhabitants, and 
gave hostages for their fidelity. Witii five hun- 
dred horse he approached one of tlie gates. To 
his astonishment it was barred against him ; and 
a crowd of combatants bade .him defiance from 
the walls. It was in vain that, to intimidate 
them, he ordered one of the hostages to be de- 
prived of his eyes. The siege lasted eighteen 
days ; and the royalists suffered severe loss in 
different assaults. The citizens at last submitted, 
but on conditions which could hardly have been 
anticipated. They took indeed the oath of alle- 
giance, and admitted a garrison : but their lives, 
property, and immunities were secured ; and to 
prevent the opixatunity of plunder, the besieg- 
ing army was removed from the vicinity of the 
gates.®* Having pacified Cornwall, the king re- 
turned to Winchester, and sent for the dutchess 
Matilda to England. She was crowned at the 
ensuing festival of Whitsuntide. 

But the presence of William was now re- 


Compare Orderic,(p< 210, 211), with the Chronicon Lombardi 
(ad aim. 106T). ^ 
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quircd in the North. No Englishman had ren- CHAP, 
dered him more important sernces than Edwin, ' — ^ » 
whose influence had induced one-third of the 
kingdom to admit his authority. The Normkn, 
in the warmth of his gmtitude, promised the earl 
his daughter in marriage i an engagement which 
he refused to fulfil as soon as he felt himself se- 
cure upon the throne. Inflamed with resent- 
ment, Edwin flew to arms : the spirit of resist- 
ance was difiused from the heart of Mercia to 
the confines of Scotland: and even the citizens 
of York, in opposition to the intreaties and pre- 
dictions of their archbishop, rose in the sacred 
cause of independence. Yet this mighty insur- 
rection served only to confirm the power of the 
Nonnan, whose vigilance anticipated the de-* 
signs of his enemies. Edwin and Morcar were 
surprised before they were prepared : and their Submits, 
submission was received with a promise of for- 
giveness, and a resolution of vengeance. York 
opened its gates to the conqueror : Archil, a 
powerful Northumbrian, and Egelwin, bishop 
of Durham, hastened to offer him their homage: 
and Malcolm, ithe king of Scotland, who had 
prepared to assist the insurgents, swore by his 
deputies to do futhflil sendee to William. Dur- 
ing this expedition and in lus return, the king 
fortified castles at Warwick, Notfingham, York, 

Lincoln, Huntingdon, and Cambridge.**^ 


Orderic, 21S-.-21T, Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1067. 
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In the spring of the same year, Githa the 
mother of Harold, and several ladies of noble 
birth, fearing the rapacity and the brutality of 
the Normans, escaped with all their ti’easures 
from Exeter, and concealed themselves for a 
w'hile in one of the little isles of Stepholme and 
Flatholme in the mouth of the Severn.®* Thence 
they sailed for the coast of Flanders : and elud- 
ing the notice or frustrating the pursuit of their 
enemies, found a secure retreat at St. Omer. 
Githa’s grandsons, Godwin, Edmund, and Mag- 
nus, tlic children of the unfortunate Harold, had 
obtained a protector in Dermot, king of Lein- 
ster; who, to revenge the suflerings of their 
family, landed with a body of men in the mouth 
of the Avon, made, an unsuccessful attempt on 
Bristol, killed' Ednoth an opponent in Somer- 
setshire, and after ravaging the counties of 
Devon and Cornwall, returned in safety to Ire- 
land.®* 

A more illustrious fugitive was the etheling 
Edgar, who undertook to convey his mother 
Agatha, with his sisters Margaret and Christina, 
to Hungary, their native country. , But a storm 
drove them into the frith of Forth : and Mai- 


^ Ordenc. 221 . Chron. Larnb. ibid.— Githa had seven sons by 
tlie great carl Obdwin. The leader has already seen the prema- 
ture fate of five, Sweyn, Tosti, Harold, Gurth, and Leofwin. Alfgar 
after the conquest became a monk at Bheiins in Champagne ; VVulf- 
noth, 60 long the prisoner of William, only obtained his liberty to 
embrace the same profession at Salisliury. Orderic, 186 . 

*• Chron. Lamb. ibid. Flor. 635 . 
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colm, who had formerly been a wanderer in chap. 
England, hastened to receive them, condv^cted < — 
them to his castle of Dunfermline, and b^ie 
attention which he paid to the royal exiles, .fea- 
deavoured to evince his gratitude for the protec- 
tion, which in similar circumstances he had ex- 
perienced from their relative Edward tlie con- 
fessor.®^ 

William's late expedition to York had pro- Massacre 
duced only a delusive appearance of tranquillity. 

The spirit of resistance was still alive : and, if 
the royal authority was obeyed in the neigli- 
bourhood of the different garrisons, in the open' 
country it was held at defiance. In several dis- 
tricts the glens and forests swarmed with volun- 
tary fugitives, who, disdaining to crouch beneath 
a foreign yoke, had abandoned their habitations, 
and supported themselves by the plunder of the 
Normans, and royalists.®® After the death of 
Copsi, the king had sold his earldom to Cospa- 
tric, a noble thane ; ®* but now he transferred it 
to a more trusty officer, Robert de Cumin, who 
with five or seven hundred, horse hastened to 
take possession. On the left bank of the Tees 
he was met by Egelwin, bishop of Durham, who 
informed him that the natives had sworn to 

^ Chron. Lamb, ibid. Matt. Paris, 4. 

By the foreign soldiers these marauders were called, the 
savages. Orderic, 215. 

Cospatric was the grandson of the earl Uhtred by Elgiva^ a 
daughter of king Ethclred, Sim. 204, 205. 
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CHAP, nuuntain their independence, or to perish in the 
. ^ attempt: and ad^sed him not to expose himself 

with so small an escort to the resentment of a 
brave and exasperated people. The admonition 
was received with contempt. Cumin entered 
Jan. 28 . Durham, took possession of the episcopal resi- 
dence, and abandoned the houses of the citizens 
to the rapacity of his followers. During the 
night the English assembled in great force: 
about the dawn they burst into the city. The 
Normans, exhausted by the fatigue of their 
Jan. 29. inarch, and the debauch of the last evening, fell 
for the most p^rt unresisting Victims to the fury 
of their enemies : the rest retired in haste to their 
leader at^e palace of the bishop. For a while 
they kept their pursuers at bay from the doors 
tmd windows : but in a short time the house was 
in flames, and Cumin with his associates perished 
in the conflagration. Of the whole number two 
only escaped from the massacre." 

Sie<reof success revived the hopes of the Eng- 

Yoric. lish. The citizens of York rose upon the Nor- 
man garrison, ant^ killed the governor with 
many of his retfuners. They were immediately 
joined by Cospatric with the Northumbrians, 
and by Edgar with the exiles from Scotland. 
William Mallet; on whom the command had de- 
volved, informed the -king that without imme- 

Sim. Hist ecc. DuneL iii. Be gest. reg. 198. Orderic^ 
$18. Alur. Bev. 128. 
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diate succour he must fall into the hands of the 
enemy. But that prince was already on his wj— / 
march; he surprised the besiegers. Several 
hundreds perished; the city was abandoned to 
the rapacity of the soldiers ; and the cathedral 
was profaned and pillaged, paving built a 
second castle and appointed his favourite Fitz- 
Osbern to the command, the king returned in 
triumph to Winchester.** , 

This was the most busy and eventful year in 
the reign of William. In June, the sons of 
Harold, with a fleet of sixty-four sail, returned 
from Ireland, and landed near Plymouth. They 
separated in the pursuit of plunder, but were 
surprised by Brian, son of the earl of Bretagne. 

The leaders escaped to their ships ; almost all 
their followers perished in two engagements 
fought the same day.*® 

In July arrived the threatened expedition 
from Denmark. Sveno had spent two years in 
making preparations : he had summoned to his 
standard adventurers from every nation inhabit- 
ing the shores of the Baltic ; and had intrusted 
the conunand of a fleet of two hundred and forty 
sril to the care of his eldest son Canute, aided 
by the councils and experience of Sbem his 
uncle, and Christian his bishop. The Normans 


Chron. Lamb, ad ann. ;1098. Orderic, S18. 

** Chron. Lamb. ibid. Orderic, 219. Two of Harold’s sons re- 
tired to Denmark : their sister, who accompanied them, was after- 
wards married to the sovereign of Kussia, Saxo Gram. 207. 
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claim the praise of having repulsecl the invaders 
at Dover, Sandwich, Ipswich, and Noiwich: per- 
haps the Danes only touched at these places to 
inform the natives of their arrival, or to distract 
the attention of their enemy. In the beginning 
of August they sailed to the Huniber, where 
they were joined by Edgar, Cospatric, Wal- 
theof. Archil, and the five sons of Carl, with a 
squadron of English ships. Archbishop Aldred 
died of grief at tlie prospect of the evils which 
threatened his devoted country. The Normans 
at York, to clear the ground in the vicinity of 
their castles, set fire to the neighbouring houses ; 
the dames were spread by the wind ; and in a 
conflagration of three days, the cathedral and a 
great part of the city were reduced to ashes. 
During the confusion the Danes and English 
arrived, and totally defeated the enemy, who 
had tlic imprudence to leave their fortifications, 
and fight in the streets. Three thousand Nor- 
mans were slain : for the sake of ransom, Wil- 
liam Mallet with his family, Gilbert of Ghent, 
and a fcw others, were spared.^® 

The king was hunting in the forest of Efean, 
when he received the first news of this disaster. 
In the paroxysm of his passion he swore by the 
splendour of the Almighty, that not one Nor- 
thumbrian should escape his revenge. Ac- 


Gcdcric; 1221—223. CbroD. Lamb, ad ann. 10G3. Alur. 
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quainted with the menaces of Sveno, he had CHAP, 
made preparations adequate to the danger: >..v 
auxiliaries had been sought from every people 
between the Rhine and the Tagus ; and to 
secure th'eir services, besides a liberal allow- 
ance for the present, promises had been added 
of future and more substantial rewards. It was 
not the intention of the confederates to hazard 
an cngagementwith so numerous and disciplined 
a force. As it advanced, they separated. Wal- 
theof remained for the defence of York : Cos- 
patric led his Northumbrians beyond the Tyne ; 
the Danes retired to their ships, and sailed to 
the coast of Lindesey. To surprise the latter, 

William with his cavaliy made a rapid march to 
the Humber. They were informed of his design, 
and crossed to the opposite coast of Holdcmess. 

But if the strangers eluded his approach in arms, 
they were accessible to money : and Sbern, the 
real leader, of the expedition, is said to have sold 
his friendship to William for a considerable pre- 
sent. The report perhaps originated in the 
suspicions of a discontented people ; but it is 
certain that from this period, the Danes, though 
they lingered for some months in the waters of 
the Humber, never attempted any enterprise of 
importance: and that Sbem, at his return to 
Denmark, was banished by lus sovereign on 
charges of cowardice or treachery.** . 


VOL. II. 


** Ordertc, 223. Malm. 00. 
D 
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The transient gleam of success, which at first 
attended the arms of the confederates at York, 
had rekindled the hopes and the hostility of the 
natives. The flames of insurrection burst forth 
in every district which William left in his march 
to the north. Exeter was besieged by the peo- 
ple of Cornwall : the malcontents in Devon and 
Somerset made an assault upon Montacute : 
the men of Chester and a body of Welshmen, to 
"whonj were soon added Edric the wild and his 
■followers, took the to'wn, and attempted to re- 
duce the castle, of Shrewsbury. The inactivity 
of the Danes fortunately permitted him to re- 
tmee his steps. At Stafford he defeated a con- 
siderable body of insurgents ; and Edric, hcar- 
mg of his approach, set fire to Shrewsbury, and 
retu-ed towards Wales. Exeter held out till the 
arrival of Fitz-Osbern and Brian to its relief; 
and others of the royal lieutenants displayed 
their zeal and activity in restoring tranquillity 
in different counties. The sufferings of both 
parties iii this desultory w^arfare were severe : 
the troops in their inarches and ipuntermarches 
pillaged the defenceless inhabitants without dis- 
rinction of friend or foe : and the interruption 
of agricultural pursuits was followed by an 
alarming scarcity during the ensuing years. 
From Nottingham the king turned once more 
towards the north. At Pontefract he was de- 
tained for three weeks by the swell <ff the river 
Are ; a ford ivas at last discovered ; he reached 
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York, and ordered it to be carried by assault. CHAP. 
Though Waltheof defended the city with obsti- ' — 
nacy ; though he slew with his own hand several 
Normans, as they rushed in_ through the gate- 
way, he was compelled to abandon it to the con- 
queror, ^ho immediately repmred tlie castles, 
and appointed garrisons for their defence. Still 
the natives flattered themselves, that the winter 
would compel him to return into the south : to 
their disappointment he sent for his crown from 
Winchester, and during the Christmas kept his 
court with the usual festivities at York.'*'^ 

Elated with victory, and unrestrained by the Lays 
motives of religion, or the feelings of humanity, Yorkshire 
William on this occasion devised and executed 
a system of revenge, which has covered his 
name with everlasting infamy. As his former 
attempts to enforce obedience had failed, he now 
resolved to exterminate the refractory natives, 
and to place a wilderness as a barrier between 
his Normans and their implacable enemies. 

With this view he led his retainers from York ; 
dispersed thc||) in small divisions over the coun- 
try ; and gave them orders to spare neither man 
nor beast, but to destroy the houses, corn, im- 
plements of husbandry, and whatever might be 
useful or necessary to the support of human 
life. The work of plunder, slaughter, and con- 
flagration commenced on the left bank of the 


Orderic, 22S — 825. Malm. 58* 
2 D 
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CH^. Ouse, and successively reached th^ Tees, the 
« — Were, and the Tyne., The more distant inlia- 
bitants crossed over the last river: the citizens 
of Durham, mindful of the fate of Cumin, did 
not believe themselves safe, till they were 
settled in Holy island, the property of their 
bishop. But thousands, whose flight was inter- 
cepted, concealed themselves in the forests or 
made their way to the mounbuns, where they 
perished by hunger or disease. * The number of 
men, women, and children, who fell victims to 
this barbarous policy, is sAid to have exceeded 
one hundred thousand. For nine years not a 
patch of cultivated ground could be seen between 
York and Durham : and at the distance of a cen- 
tury eye-Mntnesses assure us, that the country 
was strewed with ruins, the extent and number 
of which still attested the sanguinary ambition 
and implacable resentment of the conqueror.'*® 
Subinis- The English chieftains, terrified l)y this severe 
Mirgcnts?* infliction, abandoned themselves to despair, 
iiwo. Edgar, with the bishop of Durham, and his prin- 
cipal associates, sailed from ’ijireremouth to 

Ordcric, 235. M^iltn, 53. Siaieon, 199. Alur. Bev. 128, 
129. I may add the observation of the iirst writer, who was him- 
self a Norman. In multis Gnillelmum nostra libenter extiilit re- 

lalio : sed in hoclaudare non aiideo misericordia motus, misc- 

rabilis populi mmroribus ct anxictatibus magis condoleo, quain 
frivolis adulationibus inutiiiter studeo. Prstcrea iudubitanter 
assero, qnod impuiie non remitletur tarn feralis occisio. Suminos 
eniin et imos intuetnr omnipotens judex, a^qiie omnium facta dis- 
cutiet, et pimiet districtlssimus vindex. Ibid. 
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Scotland: Cospatric by messengers solicited CHAP, 
and obtained his pardon: Waltheof, who by his 
valour had excited the admiration; and merited 
esteem of the Normans, visited the king on the 
banks of the Tees ; received from him the hand 
of his niece Judith in marriage; and recovered 
his former honours, the earldoms of Northamj)- 
ton, and Huntingdon.'"' From the Tees, Wil- 
liam, on what account we are not informed, 
returned by a road, which had never been trod- 
den by ah armed force. It was in the heart of 
winter :• a deep snow covered the ground ; and 
the rivers, mountains, and ravines continually 
presented new and unexpected obstacles. In 
the general confusion, order and discipline disap- 
peared ; even the king himself wandered from 
the track, and passed an anxious night in total 
ignorance, both where he was himself, and what 
direction the army had taken. After sunnount- 
ing numerous diflSculties, and suffering the 
severest privations, the men reaehed York ; but 
most of the horses had perished in the snow.'“ 

This advent^ipe might have cheeked the ardour 
of a less resolute leader : but William professed 
tlie most sovereign contempt of hardships ; and 
within a few weeks undertook a longer and more 


Judith was the daughter of the countess of Albcniarle, Wil- 
liam’s uterine sister. Will. Geiner. viii. 37. 

^ Orderic, 226. In the text of this writer Hexham has inadver- 
tently been admitted instead of York. It is evident that the latter 
is the true reading. 
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CHAP, perilous expedition. In the beginning of March, 
Wy'.. * amid storms of snow, sleet, and hail, he led his 
army from York to Chester, over the moun- 
tains which divide the two coasts of the island. 
ITie foreign mercenaries began to murmur : by 
degrees they burst into open mutiny, and cla- 
morously demanded their discharge. “ Let 
them go, if they please,” answered the king, 
with apparent indifference, “ I do not want their 
services.” At the head of the army> and fre- 
quently on foot, he gave the example to his 
followers, who blushed not to equal the exer- 
tions and alacrity of ^'heir prince. At Chester 
he built a castle, pacified the country, and re- 
ceived Edric the wild into favour. Thence he 
proceeded to Salisbury, where he rewarded, and 
disbanded the army. The only punishment in- 
flicted on the mutineers was, that they were 
compelled to serve forty days longer than their 
fellows.'® 

Ravagesof The departui’c of the Normans did not put an 
Malcolm, calamities of the northern counties. 

While the natives opposed William, Malcolm of 
Scotland considered them as friends : the mo- 
ment they submitted, he became their enemy. 
Passing through Cumbria, he poured his bar- 
barians into the north of Yorkshire, to glean 
whatever had escaped the rapacity of the Nor- 
mans. Cospatric, who watched his motions, 
retaliated by a similar inroad into Cumbria, and 

« Orderic, Simeon, 202, 
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returned witli a plentiful hai’vest of plunder to CHAP. 

his castle of Bamborough. Malcolm had marched * 

from Cleveland, along the coast as far as Were- 
mouth, when he received the intelligence. From 
that moment the war assumed a more sanguin- 
ary aspect. The Scots, Avho were impelled not 
only by the hope of plunder but also by the thirst 
of revenge, crossed the Tyne ; burnt the churches 
and villages ; massacred the infants and the aged ; 
and forced along with them all the men and 
women able to bear the fatigue of the journey. 

So numerous were the captives, that according 
to a historian, who was almost a contemporary, 
tliey furnished every farm in the south of Scot- 
land with English slaves. When Malcolm had 
terminated this expedition, he offered his hand 
to Margaret, tlie sister of Edgar. The princess^ 
who was in her twenty-second year, turned with 
disgust from a husband covered with the blood 
of so many innocent victims. She pleaded an 
inclination to embrace a conventual life: but 
her objections were overruled by tlie authority 
of Edgar and his counsellors: and the mild 
virtues of the wife insensibly softened the fero- 
city, and informed the mind, of her husb and.*" 

Simeon^ 200. Flor. 636. Chron.^ Lamb, ad ann. 1067. Alur. 

Bev. 130, 131. Vit. S. Marg. in vit. SS. Scotisc, ed. Pink. Of their 
eight children three were kings of Scotland, one was queen, and one, 
mother to a queen, of England. 

Malcolm«s=Margaret. 

! 

Edgar. Alexander. David. ^ .Matilda, Maly, 

to Henry I. to Eustace, 
of Bouloj^ne. 
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CHAP. William was now undisputed master of Eng> 
< — land. From the channel to the borders of Scot- 
of trn^“* land his authority was universally acknow- 
^ormans ™ every county, with the exception of 

Cospatric’s government, it was enforced by the 
presence of a powerful body of troops. In each 
populous burgh a strong fortress had been 
erected ; in case of insurrection the Normans 
found an asylum within its*walls : and the same 
place confined the principal natives of the dis- 
trict, as hostages for the obedience of their 
countrymen.®® It was no longer necessaiy for 
the king to court popularity. He made it tlie 
principal object of his government to depress 
the natives, and to exalt the foreigners: and 
udthin a few years every dignity in the church, 
every place of emolument or authority in the 
state, and almost all the property in the land, 
had passed into the possession of Normans. 
From the commencement of the invasion the 
English had been accustomed to deposit in tlie 
monasteries their most valuable effects. They 
vainly hoped that these sanctuaries would be 
respected by men, who professed the same re- 


The erection of the following castles is mentioned by ancient 
writers : of Pevensey, Hasting.s, and London, and the reparation 
of that of Dover in 1066: of Winchester in 1067; of Chichester, 
Arundel, Eiieter, Warwick, Nottingham, York, Lincoln, Hunting-- 
don, and Cambridge, in 1068: of a second at York, one at Che:»ter, 
and another at Stafford, in 1070. See Orderic, Vit. edit. Maseres, 
p. 228.— Note.. 

This fact,^ sufficiently probable in itself, is confirmed by the 
history of Turgot in Simeon (206), and Hoveden (261). 
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ligion : but on his return from the north WilUara CHAl*. 
confiscated the whole, under the pretext that it v— 
belonged to his enemies. The royal commis- 
sioners carried off not only the plate and jewels, 
but, what was felt still more severely, the char- 
ters of immunities and evidences of property : 
and not only these, but also, in many instances, 
the treasures of the monasteries themselves, 
their sacred vessels, and the ornaments of their 
churches.** 

At the king’s request pope Alexander had sent English- 
three legates to England, Ei’menfrid, bishop of 
Sion, and tlie cardinals Peter and John. Ermen- 
frid was no stranger to the countiy. He had 
visited in the same capacity the court of Edward 
the confessor.*^ The purport of their commis- 
sion w'as the reformation of the English olergy : 
the object of the king was to remove from situ- 
ations of influence the native bishops and abbots. 
Councils were held at Winchester and Windsor. 
Stigand, who had attempted to annex the see of 
Winchester to that of Canterbury, and had been 
suspended for many years from his functions, 
was deposed ;** two or three other prelates were 

Chron. Lamb, ad ana. 1070. Simeon^ liOO. West 226. Matt. 

Paris, 5. 

** Flor. 6Si, Ang. Sac. ii.250. It is singular that Hume should 
describe Ermenfrid as the first legate; who had ever appeared in 
England* when, besides some other instances in the Anglo-Saxon 
times, that prelate himself bad many years before come to England 
in the same capacity. 

“ Stigand is said by Malmsbury (De Pont. 116) to have been 
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CHAP, justly deprived of their churches on account of 
- their immorality: and sevei'al experienced the 
same fate for no other ci’ime than that of being 
Englishmen. Wulstan, the celebrated bishop of 
Worcester, was not molested, a favour, which 
probably he owed less to his unblemished cha- 
racter, tlian to the protection of Ermenfrid, 
whose friend and host he had been on a former 
occasion.’® By the Norman writers that legate 
is applauded as the inflexible maintainer of ec- 
clesiastical discipline ; by the English he is cen- 
sured as the obsequious minister of the royal 
pleasure. 

Norman Nor was this system of proscription confined 
prelates. bishops. In thc succeeding years it gra- 

dually descended to inferior situations in the 
church, till hardly a single native remained in 
possession of influence or wealth. Of their suc- 
cessors many were needy and rapacious fo- 
reigners, indebted for their promotion not to 
their own merit, but to the favour or gratitude 
of their patrons but to thc praise of William 
it should be observed, that with one or two ex- 
ceptions he admitted none to the higher ecclesi- 
astical dignities, who were not distinguished by 

treated witli great severity : but his account is refuted by Rud- 
bornc^ who informs us that the deposed primate was coniiued at 
large within tlie castle of Winciiester, and permitted to take with 
him all his treasures. These at his death fell into the hands of the 
king, who presented a small portion to the church of that city. 
Ang. Sac. i. 250. 

•• Ang, Sac. ii. 250. 


« Orderic, 262 — 26*. 
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their talents and virtues.^ On the whole, tliis CHAP. 

change of hierarchy, though accompanied with 

many acts of injustice, was a national benefit. 

It served to awaken the English clergy from, 
that state of intellectual torpor in which they, 
had so long slumbered, and to raise them gra- 
dually to a level with their foreign brethren in 
point of mental cultivation. The new bishops 
introduced a stricter discipline ; excited a thirst 
for learning; and expended the wealth which 
they acquired in works of public magnificence, 
or of public charity. 

The most illustrious of the number, both for Lanfranc. 
his abilities and for his station, was Lanfranc, a 
native of Pavia, and during many years professor 
of laws in that city. From Pavia he travelled 
into Normandy, opened a school at Avranches, 
and diffused a taste for knowledge among the 
clergy. In 1042, motives of piety induced him 
to withdraw from the applause of the public, and 
to sequester himself in the poor and lonely 
abbey of Bee. But talents like his could not 
be long hidden in obscurity : the commands of 
the abbot Herluin, compelled him to resume th^- 
office of teaching ; and more than a l]^undred 
scholars attended his lectures. In 1063 'William 
made hun abbot of the monastery of St. Stephen, 
which he had lately founded at Caen ; and in 
1070 appointed him, with the assent of his 


»• Orderic, 233* 
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CHAP, barons, to the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. 

^ Lanfranc objected his ignorance of the language 
and the manners of the barbarians ; nor was his 
acquiescence obtained without the united soli- 
citations of the l6gatei the queen Matilda, and 
the abbot Herhiin. The new archbishop was 
constantly respected by the king and his suc- 
cessor : and he frequently employed the influ- 
ence which he possessed, in the support of jus- 
tice, and the protection* of the natives. To his 
firmness and perseverance the church of Can- 
terbury owed a great part of her po|ipessions, 
which he wrested from the tenacious grasp of 
the conquerors.*® He rebuilt the cathedral, 
which had been destroyed by five ; repaired in 
many places tile devastations occasioned by the 
war, and founded, without the walls of the city, 
two opulent hospitals, one for lepers, the other 
for the infirm. At his death in 1079, he was 
nearly one hundred years of age.*® 

Guitmond monk Guitmond, the celebrated disciple 

of Lanfranc, refused to imitate the conduct of 


" While Stigand was in disgrace, Odo had taken possession of 
many of the manora belonging to the archbishopric. At Lanfranc's 
request a shir&-mote was hdd at Pinneden, in which Geofiry, 
bishop of (Joiitancc, presided by order of William. After a hear- 
ing of three days, tiie lands in question were adjudged to the 
church. See the proceedings in Seldcn*s Spicilegium ad Eadm. 
p. 197i With equal success the archbishop contended for the su- 
periority of his see over that of York, against Thomas lately pro* 
moted to the latter. Malm. 112 — H7. 

^ OrderiC; 241—245. Malm. 117, 118, 
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his master. When he was solicited by William CHAP, 
to accept an English bishopric, he boldly replied, ^ ^ 
that after having spontaneously abandoned 
wealth and distinction, he, would never receive 
them again from those who pretended to give 
what was not their own r and that, if the chance 
of war had placed the crown on the head of Wil- 
liam to the prejudice of the legitimate heir, it 
still could not authorize him to impose on the 
English ecclesiastical superiors against their 
will. The freedom of this ansAver, displeased 
the baror^ : and when the king offered him the 
archbishopric of Rouen, they not only prevented 
his promotion, but expelled him from Norman- 
dy. He sought an asylum in the papal court, 
and died archbishop of Aversain Italy.®- 

Among those who were thus promoted by 
the partiality of the conqueror, I may mention 
another individual, Avhose authority has been fre- 
quently adduced in these pages. Ingulf was an 
Englishman, bom in London, and studied first 
at Westminster, afterwards at Oxford.® When 

Orderic, 264—270, ^ • 

Primum Westmousisterio, postmpdum Oxoniensi studio tradi- 
tus Gram. Cumquc in Aristotele arripiendo prcfecissero^ Sec. In- 
gulf; 73. This passage is found in every manuscript: yet Mr. Gib<* 
bon doubts its authenticity, because in 1048 lay in ruins, 

and the works of Aristotle were unknown (Posthumous Works, iii. 

534.) But 1®. It was in. 1010 tliat Oxford was burnt. Three 
years after it rose from its ashes, an<| became a place of import- 
ance. See the Saxon chronicle, p. 139. 1 13. 146. 151. 154, 155. 

2®. In another place Ingulf tells us that he had studied logic (p.62): 
and instead of doubting his assertion, 1 would rather believe from 
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CHAP. William visited Edward the confessor. Ingulf 
attached himself to the service of the duke, and 
was employed by him as his secretaiy. From 
Normand)' he travelled a pilgrim to Jerusalem, 
returned, and received the monastic habit at 
Fontanelles. It chanced that Wulfketul, abbot 
of Croyland, was deposed and imprisoned at the 
instance of Ivo Tailbois. llie king bestowed 
the abbey upon his former secretary. But 
though Ingulf was indebted to foreigners for his 
promotion, he always retained the heart of an 
Englishman. He firmly resisted the j^etensions 
of the Normans in his neighbourhood ; obtained 
several indulgences for his predecessor; and to 
soothe the feelings of the old man, always as- 
sumed the modest title of his vicegerent. He 
has left us a detailed aecount of the abbey of 
Croyland from its foundation ; and has inter- 
woven in his narrative many interesting parti- 
culars of national history.® 

Death of 1071, the embcrs of civil war were re- 

^lion the jealousy of William. During the 

late disturbances Edwin and Morcar had cau- 
tiously abstained from any communication with 
the insurgents. But if their conduct was unex- 
ceptionable, their influence was judged danger- 


him that Aristotle was known more early than is generally thought. 
Alcuin^ who wrote two centuries befure Ingulf, informs us Uiat 
Aristotle was studied at York (De Pont. Eborac. v. 1550), and 
wrote a treatise himself on the Isagoga?, Categoria:, Syllogism i, Tc- 
pica, and Periermeniae. Canis. ii. part i. p, 488. Ingulf, p, 73. 
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ous. In them the natives beheld the present CHAP, 

hope, and the future liberators of their country ; « — » 

and the kins' judged it expedient to allay his 
own apprehensions, by securing tlieir persons. 

The attempt was made ih vain. Edwin conceal- 
ed himself ; solicited aid from the friends of his 
family ; and eluding the vi^lance of the Nor- 
mans, endeavoured to escape towards the bor- 
ders of' Scotland. Unfortunately the secret of 
his route was betrayed by three of his vassals : 
the temporary swell of a rivulet from the ipflux 
of the ti^, intercepted his flight : and hfe fell, 
with twc'nty of his faithful adherents, fighting 
against his pursuers. The traitors presented his 
head to William, who rewarded their services 
by a sentence of perpetual banishment, llie 
fate of his brother Morcar was different. Uc 
fled to the protection of Hcreward, who had 
presumed to rear the banner of independence 
amidst the fens and morasses of Cambridge- 
shire.''"* 


The memory of Hcreward was long dear to Opposi- 
the people of England. The recital of his ex- “j “ 
ploits gratified their vanity and resentment: and 
traditionary songs transmitted his fame to suc- 
ceeding generations. His father, the lord of 
Born in Lincolnshire, unable to restrain the tiir- 


Orderic, 249. Ing, 70. Hunt. 211. Cbron. Lamb, ad ann, 
1072. AJl ancient writers concur in the fact that Edwiri and Mor- 
car were persecuted by William : 1 have selected such circumstances 
as appeared the most probable. 
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CHAP, bulence of his temper^ bad obtained an order for 
^ his banishment ftom jsdward the cfmfessor : and 
the exile had earned foreign countries the 
praise of a hardy and ^rless trarrior. - He was 
in Flanders at the period of the conquest : but 
when he heard that hiS &ther was: dead, and 
that his mother had been' dispossessed of the 
lordship of Bom by a foreigner, he returned in 
haste, collected die Vassals of the family, and 
drove the Norman from his - paternal estates. 
The fahae 6f this exploit increased the number 
of his followers : every man, anxicms to avenge 
his own wrongs^ or the wrongs of his country, 
hastened to- the standard of Hereward : afortress 
of wood wasweeted in the isle of Ely>;for the 
protection; df their treasures: and asntall band 
of outlaws, instigated by devenge> and erabold-' 
ened by despair, set at defiance the whole power 
of the- conqueror.® = ' 

Tic pUin- Hereward, with several of his followers,* had 
fcrbo! received' the a#of d of knighdiood from his uhclc 

^”Toro ®rtthd-, abbot of Peterborough. -'Brenddied be> 
June 2. fore the elose of the year 1069: and - William 
gave the abbey to Turold, a foreign mdhk, who, 
with a guard of. one hundred and sixty horse- 
men, proceeded to'ta&e possession.' He had 
already reached Stamford, when Hereward re- 
solved to plunder the monasteiy. The Danes, 
who had passed the winter in the Humber, were 


" Ingulf, 6r. 70, Tl. 
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now in the Wash: and Sbern, their leader, con- CHAP, 
sented to join the outlaws. The town of Peter- >■ v * 
borough was burnt : the monks were dispersed : 
the treasures which they had concealed were 
discovered: and the abbey was given to the 
flames. Hereward retired to his asylum : Sbem 
sailed towards Denmark.® 

To remove these importunate enemies Turold Makes 
purchased the services of Ivo Tailbois, to whom prisoner, 
the conqueror had ^ven the district of Hoyland. 
Confident of success the abbot and the Norman 
commenced the expedition with a numerous 
body of cavalry. But nothing could elude the 
vigilance of Hereward. As Tailbois entered 
one side of a thick wood, the chieftain issued’ 
from the other ; darted unexpectedly upon Tu- 
rold; and cariied him off with several other 
Normans, whom he confined in damp and un- 
wholesome dungeons, till the sum of two thou> 
sand pounds had been paid for their ransom.*’^ 

For awhile the pride of William disdained to wiiUam 
notice the efforts of Hereward ; but when Mor- iierewani. 
car and most of the exiles from Scotland bad ion. 
joined that chieftain, prudence compelled him 
to crush the hydra, before it could grow to ma- 
turity. He stationed his fleet in the Wash, with 
orders to observe every outlet from the fens to 
the ocean : by land he distributed his forces in 
such manner as to render escape almost impos« 

^ Ing. 70. Chron. Sax, 176, 177. 

Pet. Dlcsen. p. 125. 

VOL. II. 
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CHAP, sible. Still the great (Acuity remained to 
* reach the enemy, who had retired to their for- 
tress, situated in an expanse of water, which in 
the narrowest part was more thui two miles in 
breadth. The king undertook to construct a 
solid road across the marshes, and to throw 
bridges over the channels of the rivers, a work 
of considerable labour, and of equal danger, in 
the face of a vigilant and enterprising enemy. 
Hereward frequently dispersed the workmen : 
and his attacks were so sudden, so incessant, and 
so destructive, that the Normans attributed his 
success to the assistance of Satan. At the insti- 
gation of Tailbois, William had the weakness to 
employ a sorceress, who was expected,^ by the 
superior efficacy of her spells, to defeat those 
of the English magicians. She was placed in a 
wooden turret at the head of the work: but 
Hereward, who had watched his opportunity, set 
fire to the dry reeds in the neighbourhood : the 
ndnd rapidly spread the conflagration: and the 
enchantress with her guards, the turret with the 
workmen, were envdoped, and consumed in 
the flames.*® 

Gets pos- These checks might irritate the Mng: they 
Mssion of jjqI; divert him from his purpose. In de- 

fiance of every obstacle the work advanced : it 
was erideiit that in a few days the Normans 
would be in possession of the island : and die 


« Ibid. 
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greater part of the outlaws voluntarily submitted (^HAP. 
to the royal mercy. Their fate was different. > — ^ — ■ 
Of some he accepted the ransom, a few suffered 
death : many lost an eye, a hand, or a foot ; and 
several, aniong whom were Morcar and the 
bishop of Durham, were condemned to pei^etual 
imprisonment. Hereward alone could not brook 
the idea of submission. He escaped ^ross the 
marshes, concealed himself in the woods, and as 
soon as the royal army had retired, resumed hos- 
tilities against the enemy. But the king, who 
had learned to respect his valour, was not ad- 
verse to a reconciliation. The chieftain took 
the oath of allegiance, and was permitted to 
enjoy in peace the patrimony of his ancestors.®* 

William was now at leisure to chastise the Subdues 
presumption of Malcolm, who had not only af- 
forded an* asylum to his enemies, but had seized 
every opportunity to enter the northern coun- 
ties, exciting the natives to rebellion, and ra- 
vaging the lands of those who refused. With a 
determinatimi to subdue the whole country, the 
king summoned to his standard all his retainers,, 
both Norman and English : and while his fleet 
crept along the coast, directed his march through 
the Lothians. Opposition fled before him. He 

^ For the siege of Ely see Ingulf, p. 71. Flor. 637. Sim. 203. 

Hunt. 211. Paris, 6. Chron. Sax. 18 L Chrem. La.i^b. ad ana. 

1072. Some writers say that Morcar, like his brother, was killejdt 
by treachery : but the preponderance of authority is in favour of 
his imprisonment. See sdso Orderic, p. 247. and Tag. 68. 

£ 2 
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CHAP, crossed the Forth : he entered “ Scotland he 

' — vl-' penetrated to Aberncthy on the Tay : and Mal- 
colm thought it better to preserve his crown as 
a vassal, than to lose it by braving the resentment 
of his enemy. He made an offer of submission, 
the conditions of which were dictated by Wil- 
liam ; and the Scottish king, coming to the 
English camp, threw himself on the mercy of 
the conqueror. He was permitted to retain the 
government as a vassal of tlie English crown : 
and in that quality swore fealty, performed the 
ceremony of homage, and gave hostages for his 
fidelity.™ The king in his return halted at Dur- 

I am fully aware that several Scottish writers, anxious to save 
the honour of Malcolm, seek to persuade us that the Abernrthy in 
question is some unknown place on the borders, not Aberncthy on 
the Tiiy ; that the two kings settled their ditferences in an amicable 
manner, and that the homage of Malcolm was not performed for 
Scotland, but for lands given to him in England, It is, however, 
impossible to elude the testimony of the original and contemporary 
historians. 1. The king’s object was to conquer Scotland (ut earn 
sibi subjugaret. Sim. 203. Flor. 637). 2. 11c advanced to Aber- 
ncthy on the Tay (“ He led ship-force and land-force to Scotland ; 
** and the land on the sea-half he beleaguered with ships, and Icdia 
“ his army at the ge-wade” — not the Tweed, as Gibson unaccount- 
ably translates it^ but“ the ford” or wadlng-place. Chron. Sax. 181. 
This ford was over the Forth, the southern boundary of Scotland in 
that age. llius Ethclred tells us that the king passed through 
Lotiiian, and some other place, and then through Scotland to Aber- 
nelhy. Laodamam, Calatriam — a word altered in copying — Scotiam 
usque ad Aberncthy. EUtcl. 342). 3. All opposition was fruitless. 
** lie there found naught that him better was.” Chron. Sax. 181. 
This passage has been explained to signify that he found nothing 
of service, neither provisions nor riches : but the real meaning is 
tliat he found no man better than himself, that is, no man able to 
rasist him with success, as Siward is said to have slain of his ene- 
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ham, to erect a castle for the protection of Wal- CHAP, 
cher, the new bishop ; and summoned before his v ■ 
tribunal Cospatric, the earl of Northumberland. 

He was charged with old oftenccs, which it was 
supposed had been long ago forgiven, the mas- 
sacres of the Normans at Durham and York. 
Banished by the sentence of the court, Cospatric 
retired, after several adventures, to Malcolm, 
and received from the pity or policy of that 
prince the castle and demesnes of Dunbar. His 
earldom was bestowed on Waltheof, who took 
the first opportunity to revenge the murder of 
his grandfatlicr Aldred.^’ He sui'priscd and slew 
the sons of Carl at a banquet in the \dlla of 
Seterington.^“ 

Hereward was the last ‘ Englishman, who Ed-ar 
drew the sword in the cause of independence. 

The natives submitted* to the yoke in sullen 
despair: oven Edgar the ethcling resigned the 


mics “ all that was best.” Chron. Lamb. ann. 10,54. 4. At Aber- 
nethy Malcolm came and surrendered himself (Deditioiie factus cst 
nostcr. Ethclred, .S42. Sc dedidit. Malms. ;'>(!). 5. Scotland was 
stibdtied (Scotiam sibi subjecit, Ingulf, 79). Malcolm was obliged 
to do homage and swear fealty (Malcolmum regem ejus .sibi bonii- 
nium tacercjct fidelitatem jiirarc coegit Ing. ibid.)j and in addition 
to give hostages for his fidelity (Obsides. Sim. 203. Gislas Scalde, 
and his man was, Chron. Sax. 181). It should be observed that of 
these writers the Saxon annalist had lived in William’s court. Ingulf 
had been his secretary, Ethelred was the intimate acquaiutaiice of 
David, the son of Malcolm, and the rest lived in the next century. 
They could not all he mistaken. 

See note 79, in the fifth chapter. 

” Alur. Bev. 133. Sim. 9>03, 304. 
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hope of I'evenge, and consented to solicit a 
livelihood from thie mercy of tiie man, whose 
ambition had robbed him of a crown. He was 
still in Scotland, when the king of France of- 
fered him a princely establishment at MontreuU 
near the borders of Normandy ; not that Philip 
cared for the misfortunes of the etiieling, but 
that he sought to annoy William, who had be- 
come his rival both in power and dignity. Edgar 
put to sea with the wealth which he had brought 
from England, and the presents which had been 
made to him by the king, queen, and nobles of 
Scotland. But his small squadron was dis- 
persed by a tempest; his ships were stranded 
on the coast : his treasures and some of his 
followers were seized by the inhabitants : and 
the unfortunate prince returned to solicit once 
more the protection of his brother-in-law. By 
him he was advised to seek a reconciliation 
with William, who received the overture with 
pleasure. At Durham the sheriff of Yorkshire 
met him with a numerous escort, in appearance 
to do him honour, in reality to secure his per- 
son.” Under this guard he traversed England, 
crossed the sea, and was presented to William 
in Normandy, who granted him the first place 
at court, an apartment in the palace, and a 
yearly pension of three hundred and sixty-five 
pounds of silver. For several y^rs the last 


** Chron. Lamb, ad atm. 1075. 
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male descendant Cerdic confined lus ambt- CHAP, 
tlon to the «qports of the field : in IDSfi he ob- ^ - 

tained pemussion to ccmduct two hundred 
knights to Apulia, and from Apulia to the holy 
land. We shall meet him agun in England 
during the reign of William Rufus.^^ 

We may now pause to contemplate the con- Consc- 
sequences of this mighty revolution. The Sw Nor-°^ 
conqueror was undisputed master of the king- 
dom : opposition had melted away before him ; 
and with the new dynasty had arisen a new 
system of national polity, erected on the ruins 
of the old. I. England presented the singular Depres- 
spectacle of a native population with a foreign natives!**' 
soverei^, a foreign hierarchy, and a foreign 
nobility. The king was a Norman: the bishops 
and principal abbots, with the exception of 
Wulstw and Ingulf, were Normans: and, after 
the death of Waltheof, every earl, and eveiy 
powerful vassal of the crown, was a Norman. 

Each of tliese, to guard against the disaffection 
of the natives, naturally surrounded himself 
with foreigners, who alone were the objects of 
his ftvour and patronage : and thus almost all^ 
who aspired to the rank of gentlemen, aU who 
possessed either wealth or authority, were also 
Normans. Individu^s who in their own coun- 
try had been poor and unknown, saw them- 
selves unexpectedly elevacted in the scale of 


Makn. 58. Hoved. 
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CHAP, society: they were astonished at their own 
v ' ' / good fortune : and generally displayed in their 
conduct all the arrogance of newly acquired 
power. Contempt and oppression became the 
portion of the natives, whose farms were pil- 
laged, females violated, and persons imprisoned 
at the caprice of these petty and local tyrants.'* 
“ I will not undertake,” says an ancient writer, 
“ to describe the misery of this wretched 
people. It would be a painful task to me ; 
“ and the account would be disbelieved by pos- 
“ terity.” 

William’s The first donations which the king made to 

riches ^ 

his followers, were taken either out of the de- 
mesne lands of the crown, or the estates of the 
natives who either had fallen in battle, or after 
the victory had refused to submit to the con- 
queror. The rest by taking the oath of allegi- 
ance to the new sovereign, secured to themselves 
the present possession of their property. But 
most of these engaged in some or other of the 
rebellions whieh followed : the violation of their 
fealty subjected them by law to the forfeiture 
of their estates : and new grants were made 
to reward the services of new adventurei*s. 
Nor were the grantees always satisfied with 
the king's bounty. Their insolence trampled 
on the rights of the natives ; and their rapacity 

Ex infimis Normannorum clientibus tribunos et centuriones 
ditissimos erexit. Ordcric, 250. 25S, 354, 355. 357. 259—262. 
lPa(lmer,5r. Hunt. 212. ” Hist Elkn. 516. 
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dispossessed their innocent but unprotected CHAP, 
neighbours. The sufferers occasionally ap- < — ^1— > 
pealed to the equity of the king ; but he was 
not eager to displease the men, on whose 
swords he depended for the possession of his 
crown ; and if he ordered the restitution of the 
property wluch had been unjustly invaded, he 
seldom cared to enforce the execution of the 
decree which he had made. Harassed, how- 
ever, by the importunate complaints of the 
English on the one hand, and the intractable 
I’apaeity of the Normans on the other, he com- 
manded both parties to settle their disputes by 
compromise. The expedient relieved hirii from 
the performance of an office, in which his duty 
was opposed to his interests : but it uniformly 
turned to the advantage of the oppressors. The 
Englishman was compelled to surrender the 
greater portion of his estate, that he might retain 
the remainder, not as the real proprietor, but 
as the vassal of the man, by whom he had been 
wronged." 

II. Thus, partly by grant and partly by usur- Elevation 
pation, almost all the. lands in the kingdom rcignur". 
were transferred to the possession of Normans, . 

The families which, under the Anglo-Saxon 
dynasty, had been distinguished by their opu- 
lence and power, successively disiq)peared. 

^ Compare the words of Gervase of Tilbuiy (Brad. i. 15), with 
the correct e.\tract from the MS. of the Sharneburn family apud 
Wilk. Leg, Sax. Q37. 
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CHAP. Many perished in tlie different insurrections : 
/ others begged their bread in exile, or langiushed 
in prison, or dragged on a precarious existence 
under the protection of their ney lords. The 
king himself was become the prmdpal proprie- 
tor in the kingdom. The royal demesnes had 
&llen to his share : and if these in some in- 
stances had been diminished by grants to his 
followers, the loss had been amply repaired 
from the forfeited estates of the English thanes. 
'He possessed no fewer than one thousand four 
hundred and thirty-two manors in different parts 
of the kingdom.™ The next to him was his 
brother Odo, distinguished by the title of the 
earl bishop, who held almost two hundred ma- 
nors in Kent, and two hundred and fiftv in 
other counties. Another prelate, highly es- 
teemed, and as liberally rewarded by the con- 
queror, Geoffry, bishop of Constances, left by 
his will two hundred and eighty manors to 
Roger Mowbray, his nephew. Robert, count 
of Mortaigne, the brother of William and Odo, 
obtained for his share nine hundred and seven- 
ty-three manors ; four hundred and forty-two 
fell to tl^e portion of Alan Fergant, earl of Bre- 

Manor (a Manendo, Orderic, 255) was synonymous in the 
language of the Normans with villain Latin, and Tune in English. 
It denoted an extensive parcel of land, with a bouse on it for the 
accommodation of the lord, and cottages for his slaves. He gene- 
nerally kq>t a part in his own hands, and bestowed the Remainder 
on two or more tenants, who held of him by military service, or 
rent, or other prestations. 
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tagne; two hundred and ninety-eight to that CRAP, 
of William Warenne ; and one hundred and 
seventy-one to Richard de Clwre. Other estates 
in greater or smaller proportions were bestowed 
on the jrest of the foreign chieftains, according 
to the caprice or the gratitude of the new so- 
vereign.” 

In addition to the grant of lands, he conferred 
on his principal favourites another distinction 
honourable in itself, profitable to the posses- 
sors, and necessary for the stability of the Nor- * 
man power. This was the earldom, or command 
of the several counties. Odo was created earl 
of Kent, and Hugh of Avranches earl of Chester, 
with royal jurisdiction vithin their respective 
earldoms. Fitz-Osbern obtained the earldom 
of Hereford, Roger Montgomery that of Shrop- 
shire, Walter Giffard that of Buckingham, Alan 
of Bretagne that of Richmond, and Ralph Gua- 
der that of Norfolk. In the Saxon times such 
dignities were usually granted for life : William 
made them hereditary in the same family.® 

It should, however, be observed that the Their re- 
Nornaan nobles were as prodigal as they were t^ers. 
rapacious. Their vanity was flattered by the 


^ Orderic, 250 — 255 . 

The earls, besides their estetes in the county, derived other 
im)iit8 from their earldoms, particularly the third penny of what 
wtts due to the king from proceedings at law. Warenne, from his 
earldom of Surrey, received annually 1000 pounds (Orderic, inter 
Scrip, Norm. 804 ); but in this sum must be included the profits 
arising from his lands. 
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CHAP. 

I. 


KsUblish- 
niciit of 

fres. 


number and wealth of their retainers^ whose 
services they purchased and requited with the 
most liberal donations. Hence the estates 
which they received from tlie king, they doled 
out to their followers in such proportions, and 
on such conditions, as were reciprocally stipu- 
lated. Of all his manors , in Kent, the earl 
bishop did not retain more than a dozen in his 
own possession.*' Fitz-Osbern was always in 
Avant : whatever he obtained, he gave away ; 
and the king himself repeatedly chided him for 
his thoughtlessness and prodigality.® Hugh 
of Avranehes was surrounded by an army of 
knights, his retainers, who accompanied him 
wherever he went, pillaging the farms as they 
passed, and living at the expense of the pco- 
I)le.® Thus it happened that not only the im- 
mediate vassals of the crown but the chief of 
their sub-vassals were also foreigners : and the 
natives who were permitted to retain the pos- 
session of land, gradually sank into the lowest 
classes of laymen. 

III. So general and so ra])id a transfer of pro- 
perty from one people to another could not be 
effected without producing important alterations 
in the condition of the tenures by Avhich lands 
had been hitherto held. Of these tenures that 
by military service was esteemed the most 
honourable. , In the preceding pages the reader 


** Domesday, Chenth. 


^ Malms. 59. 


” Ordcric, 258. 
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will have noticed, the rudiments of military te- 
nures among the Anglo-Saxons : he will soon 
discover them under the Normans improved 
into a much more perfect, but also more onerous 
system. Whether the institution of Knights’ 
fees was originally devised, or only introduced 
by the policy of the conqueror, may perhaps be 
doubted. It is indeed generally supposed that 
he brought it with him from Normandy, where 
it certainly prevailed under his successors ; but 
I am ignorant of any ancient authority by which 
its existence on a large scale can be proved 
either in that or any other country, previously 
to its establishment in this island. William saw 
that as his crown had been won, so it could be 
preserved, only by the sword. Tlie unceasing 
hostility of the natives must have suggested the 
expediency of providing a force, which might at 
all moments be prepared to crush the rebellious, 
and overawe the disaffected : nor was it easy to 
imagine a plan better calculated for the purpose 
than that, which compelled each tenant in chief 
to have a certiun number of knights or horse- 
men always ready to fight under his banner, and 
obey the commands of the sovereign. From 
the laws of the conqueror we may infer that this 
subject was discussed and determined in a great 
council of his vassals at London. “ We will,” 
says he, “ that all the freemen of our kingdom 
“ possess their lands in peace, free from all tal- 
“ lage, and unjust exaction : that nothing be 
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CHAP. “ required or taken from them but their free 
wy. / “ serviee whieh they owe to us of right, as has 
been appointed to them, and granted by us 
** with hereditary right for ever by the eommon 
“ couneil of our whole kingdom.” “ And we 
“ eommand that all earls, barons, knights, ser- 
** jeants, and freemen be always provided with 
** horses and arms as they ought, and that they 
be always ready to perform to us their whole 
serviee, in manner as they owe it to us of 
right for their fees and tenements, and as we 
have appointed to them by the eommon coun- 
“ eil of our whole kingdom, and as we liave 
“ granted to them in fee with right of inherit- 
** ance.”** This free service which was so 
strongly enforced, consisted, as we learn from 
other sources, in the quota of horsemen com- 
pletely armed, wluch each vassal was bound to 
furnish at the king's requisition, and to m^unhun 
in the field during the space of forty days. Nor 
was it confined solely to the lay tenants. Hie 
bishops and dignified ecclesiastics, with most of 
the clerical and monastic bodies, were com- 
pelled to submit to the same burthen. A few 
exemptions were indeed grated to those, who 
could prove that they held their lands in fran- 
calmoignc or free alms ; but the others, whose 
predecessors had been accustomed to furnish 
men to the armies during the invarions of the 


** Wilk, Leg. 217. 228. 
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Danes, could not re^se to grant a similar aid to CHAP. 

present sovereign, to whom they all owed ' — 
their dignities and opulence. This regulation 
enabled the crown at a short notice to raise an 
army of cavalry, which is said to have amounted 
to sixty thousand mep.^ 

The tenants in chief imitated the sovereign in 
exacting from their retainers the same free ser- i 
vice, which the king exacted from them. Thus 
every large property, whether it were held by a 
vassal of the crown, or a sub>vassal, became 
chvided into two portions of unequal extent. 

One the lord reserved for his own use under the 
name of his demesne, cultivated part of it by his 
villeins, let out parts to farm, and gave parts to ' 
different tenants to be holden by any other 
than military service.^ The second portion he 


Order. 258. In a passage in Sprot, which is evidently muti- 
lated, the number of Imights’ fees is fixed at 60^15, of which 
28,015 are said to have belonged to the monks alone, independently 
of the rest of the clergy (Sprot, Chron. 114), Hence it has been 
inferred that they possessed almost one half of the landed property 
in the kingdom. But it is evident that there exists soine.error in 
the number. From the returns in the* Liber Niger Scaccarii under 
H^iy II. it appears that the number of knights’ .fees belcmging to 
the monasteries was comparatively trifiiug ; and, if the monks had 
really been compelled to give away to laymen the immense 
quantity of land necessaty to constitute 28,015 knights’ fees, we 
should certainly meet with complaints bn the suli^ect in some of 
their writers. I do not believe that one of them haa ever so much 
as alluded to it. 

^ Some lands were held in villenage even by freemen, who 
bound themselves to render such services as were usually rendered 
by villeins : others were held in soocage, that is by rent or any other 
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CHAP, divided into parcels called knights’ fees, and be- 
' — — ' stowed on military tenants, with the obligation 
of serving on horseback at his requisition dur- 
ing the usual period.®^ But in these sub-infeu- 
dations each mesne lord was guided solely by 
his own judgment or caprice. The number of 
knights’ fees established by some was greater, of 
those established by others was smaller, than 
the number of knights, whom they were bound 
to furnish by their tenures. Thus the bishop of 
Durham, and Roger de Burun owed the crown 
the same service of ten knights ; but the former 
had enfeoffed no fewer than seventy, the latter 
only six. The consequence was that the prelate 
had always more than sufficient to perform his 
service, while Roger was compelled to supply 
his deficiency with hired' substitutes, or the vo- 
luntary attendance of some of the freeholders 
on his demesne.® 

free but conventional sendee, with the obligation of suit to the 
court of the lord. Burgage tenure was confined to tlie towns, and 
was frequently different even in the same town, according to the 
original will of tiie lord. 

^ Thus the obligation of military service w^as ultimately laid on 
the smaller portion of the land. The estates belonging to the ab* 
bey of Ramsey contained 390 hides (see the fragment printed after 
Sprot, p. 195 — 197). Yet the quantity of land which had been 
converted into hnights’ fees did not exceed 60. Ibid. p. 215 — 217. 
Lib. Nig. i. 256. 

Lib. Nig. i. 224. 306. 310. But what w*as the extent of a 
knight's fee? A hide of land.^ntained four yard*lauds; but the 
yard-land in different places wa.5 estimated at 16, 24, and even 40 
acres, perhaps on account of tlie different value of the soil. We 
are told ibat four hides made an entire fee (A pud Sprot, p. 183) ; 




tmhum. L «5 

. besidefffniUjtl^l^iS^r^ce.lhefe tenures im* CHAP. 
po§^i| aK;pumber,o|E.<?^b^iga4<^s and 
bui^ca 3 LS,,.|if;||%>i(t;^t^^ jj^l^wledgc of wbiph it 
will .be;,ipippsf&||e 4^.!:nnddi’s|9ad ,the nature of 
the transa^^^ps . ];^c^d^d . in .;|^e 

pages. j,,-; ,' '.■ ;:;,r 'i<; .', • 

1. Fealty. wJ^,ipi<^<feut,;tqi,ey^yTt-:ievjen^tiie Feaityand 
lowest, )^.^ies.;.pf ' ^“““so- 

milittuy. tenaiM;;^'^as ,oblige4>to,^4M^9g;e*. that 
he m^ht ol^taia t#»e iny^titurepf>his fecv Un- 
aipned ^nd:1;>arc-h(^.ed, ^n hi^,livO|^f;!9» and u^bh 
his hands plaqed bq^qen. those o^. his lord, be 
repeated these, Tyords, JJe^, ,niy io?4i; I be- 
cpipe year, hege inan p^. life, and limb» and 
earthly , worship ;^ap,d fBftth a^d ,tmth, I will 
, bear to yioa to. liye, and die, tPP God.’* 

The eoremony . was ^ 

the man was . thenceforth bound to re.^eot and 

- if ■ 

yct'whm we come to the fees tbcniselves, we find none containiog 
fewer «han five hides, uud some tjhat contain more: Ibid, p, $16. 

In the retunrof JUchaid dc Uaia^ we a^..to|d that knights do ser* 
vice for five caniCMtes nr -hides of dand> .and th^ some have that 
number, others not. Lib. T<^ig. $78.' 

. ^ Even the villein took m'tiath of fealty to his lord for the cot- 
tage^anddaud; which be ef^yed;.from bis bounty, and promised to 
submit to his jurisdiction both as to body and chatteiv Spelm* 

Afch. &26. But this oath of fealty became in the lapse 6f ages the 
cause of a great improvement dn the condition of villeins. It 
entitled them to some consideration from their lotds.. Their 
aenements were sofTered to descend to tlfeir children, who 
took the same oath, and -jicHTformed tiie same services: and the 
land oontinned in the same fsUnil;^ for so many generations, that 
the villein at length was deemed to hgve obtained a legal interest 
in it. Thus tt.is supjposed that tentu-e by copyhold was established. 

VOL. II. F V 
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CHAP, obey his lordi the lord to his man, azul 

to warrant to him the possesram of his fee.** 
Ifitherto in other countries the rc^l authority 
could only reach the sub-vassals through thekr 
lord, who alone had sworn feAlty to the sove- 
reign : nor did they deem Ihemselves deserving^ 
of punishment, if toey assisted him in his wars, 
or his rebellion against the rarowm Such the 
law rcmtuned for lii long period on the continent ; 
but William, who had experienced its inconve- 
nience, devised a remedy in England ; and com- 
pelled all the free tenants of his immediate vas- 
sals to swear fealty to himself.®* The conse- 
quence was an alteration in the words of the 
oath : the king’s own tenants swore to be true 
to him agunst all manner of men : their sub- 
tenants swore to be true to them against all 
men but the king and his heirs. Hence, if they 
followed their lord in his rebellion, they were 
adjudged to have violated their allegianccj and 
became subject to the same penalties as their 
leader. 

Attend- 2. In addition to service in the time of war, 
Mceattiic military tenants of the crown were expected 
court. to attend the king’s cemrt at the three great fes- 
tivals: and, unless they could shew a reasonable 
cause of absence, were bound to (q>pear on oth^ 
occasions, whenever they were summoned. But 

...p. J I „ , - I. I - .1.1 

S9S. Glm. ix. 1. parte domini preteeUo^ 
Seftaskv wuntotu,' ex parte tmnttt revetmia et auj^eetiori 
DiMb ii..85. .** Quon. Sax. Vil, Alur; Ber. >36. 
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it .lion^;«^ In these ' — ^ 

asseroblies they ecsssulted togetiier on. all mat- 
ters ooncemixig the .yrel&ue or safefy 'of the 
state; concurred with the sovereign in making 
or amending the lawS; . and formed the highest 
judicial tribunal in the kingdom* Hence they 
acquii*ed the appellation of the ki^s, barons : 
the collective body was called, the baronage of 
England : and the lands which they held of the 
crown were termed their respective baronies* 

By degrees; however, many of the smaller ba- 
ronies became divided and subdivided by mar- 
riages and descents: and the poverty of the 
possessors induced them to exclude themselves 
from the asisemblies of their colleagues* In the 
reign of John the distinction was established 
between the lesser and the greater barons : and 
as the latter only continued to exercise the pri- 
vileges, they at length were alone known by the 
title of barons.® 


", I am aware tiiatia the optnioii of some respectable antiqtia-- 
ries> a barony consisted of 13 knights*, fees and one-third. But 
their opinion rests on no ancient, authority, and is merely an infer-^ 
ence drawn from Magna Charta, which .makes the relief of a ha- 
mmy to ^le reliefs of knights* .But, the distinotlpii. 

of greamr and lesser bmns was (hen established; and the former,, 
harassed with arbitraiy reliefs (Qlahvilie, i%, 4), had, in^sted that 
. a certain sum should < be fiaed by }avr. If thia prot^ that a barony 
Gonsisti^^^f ISf knights' fees, the same reaspoing will prove that'^ 
'xsn earUom ctonsisted of'ilO, . is certamly htlse. 1 may ob- 
'ser^vivibat oorancientJSRritmfrequendyeompri^eaH thetenanta 
of the crown naderitlie name ^bartms. it. Ttet in the IHalogbe 
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3. According to a specious, but perhaps erro- 
neous theory, fees are beneficiary grants of 
land, which oiig^ally depended >for -their dur^ 
tion on the pleasure of the lord, but were gra- 
dually improved into estates for life, and at last 

de Scaccnrio, their fees are divided ill to lesser and greater baronies 
(I. ii. c. 9). 3. That in the Liber Niger Scaccarii fee and barony 
arc used synonymously.; and some baronies are held by the service 
of thirty or forty knights, others by that of three or fbur. I will 
mention one instance, which proves both. Thus in the time of 
Henry I. Nicholas de GraiuVdie lidd his barony .in Northumber- 
land by the service of tJwee knights. His successor William left 
only two daughters, who divided the barony betweeh tliehni, To 
the questions piit from the king, Hugh of Ellington, who married 
one of thevsisters, answers that he holds half of the barmy by the 
service of one knight and .a half ; and Ralph de Gaugi, the son of 
the other sister,, that he holds half of the fee, by the service of one 
knight and a half (Lib. Nig. 33^. 338). 4. In the constitutions of 
Clarendon under Henry 11. it is determined that all bishops and 
parsons holding of the king in chief, hold iii barony, and arc bound 
to attend the king*s court like other barons (Leg. Sax. 324). 
Hence it may be fairly inferred that laymen holding in chief, ori- 
ginally at least, held also in barony. 5. In the 14 th of Edward II. 
a petition with r€,spect to scutage was presented by “ the prelates, 
earls, barons, and others,” stating that the arclibishops, bi- 
.shops, prelates, earls, and baroil.S, and other great lords of the 
land, Reid their bionics, lands, tenements, and honours in chief 
of the king by certain services, some by three knights' fees, atad,. 
others l)y fbur, some by more and some by less, according to the 
ancient feoffments, and the quantity of their tenure, of which 
services the king and bis ancestors have been seized by the hands 
of the aforesaid archbishops, prelates, ’ earls,, and barons, &c.'^ 
From the whole, document it . appears that, as the ecclesiastical 
tenants are sometimes distinguish^ from each other, and some- 
times, comprehended under the general designation of prelates ; so 
the lesser toi^nts in chi<ff are sometimes distinguished from the 
earls arid batons, and sometimes coniprehcndc^d with them , under 
the general title of barons. Rot. Pari, u 383^ 334. 
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convarted into estates of inheritance. But what- CHAP, 
ever might have b^en the practice in former 
ages, the fees created by William and his fol- 
lowers, were all granted in, perpetuity, to the 
feoffees and their legitimate descendants. There 
were however two cases in which. they might 
escheat or fall to the lord: when by failure of 
heirs the race of the first tenant had become ex- 
tinct ; or by felony or treason the actual tenant 
incurred the penalty of forfeiture.®* On this ac- 
count an officer was appointed by the crown in 
every county to watch over its rights, and take 
immediate possession of all eseheated estates. 

4. When the heir entered into possession of Belief., 
the fee, he was required to pay a certain sum 
to the lord under the name of a heriot among 
the Saxons, a relief among the Normans. By 
modem feudalists we are, told that this wos- 
meant as an acknowledgment, that the fee was 
held from the bounty of the lord : but it may 
be fairly doubted whether their doctrine have 
any foundation in fiiot. Originally the he- 
riot was demanded as doe from the last tenant, 
and was discharged out^of. his, personal estate:®® 

.■ * ..I ■■■■ 

Okttv, vi< IT*. ^ Failure tn milvtikry service vas 

Ibrbiadcn by 'the cUnquerof* *rn4ter the ijienrilfy ef full fo!>- 
fexture.'* Leg 2fP. 2^, CenutUh'had bdbie enteted that it a 
vasstS fled ir6Ai his lord in an expedition^ he should ^rfeit to the 
lord^nrhateverhUheldtif hiifcl, to the king his other estates. 

Leg. 145. 

Edgar defines the heiiot ^ eccfistUm^d to be made 

“ to the king for the great men of the land after their de4lh^’^ 
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CHAP, he generally nmde provisl^s for tiie payment 
i> in his wUl; and it often appears in the form of a 
legacy, by whidi the vassal sk^ht io testify his 
respect for the per^n, ahid his gra^ude fpt tlie 
protection, of his lord.*® By Canute the amount 
of the heriot was limitei^ acco^dihg to the rank 
of each tenant : by William that amount was 
considerably diminished. When he confirmed 
the law of Canute, he •entirely omitted the de* 
mand of money, and contented himself with a 
portion of the horses and arras, the hounds and 
hawks pf the deceased.®^ But the new re^a- 


Apud Seld. Spicil. 163. CfiHute promises, if a muii die intestate, 
to take no more of his property than the heriot: and if he die. in 
battle for hie ^ordj to forgive the heriot. Leg. 144. 146. William 
determines that the relief for a vavasor shall be the horse of the 
deceased, such as itVas ai his deatli. Leg. 233. 

^ We have several wills with such provi.sions. In that of .®lf- 
lielm the first bequest is .the heriot, 100 tuancuses of ^old, two 
words, four shields, four spears, . two horses with their equip* 
tnents, and two without: and then an estate is ordered to be sold 
for JOO inancuses of gold to pay the Aerief. Apud^Iye, app, N® ii. 
It appears that under^the l^xons same persons bad obtained an 
exemption from this payment. Tiiere weirea few in Kent,. Nomina 
eoruni de quatuor lestis non i^levantium terrain^ similium^Ainodo 
ciVt. Otberwi^ all paid it,'wiio had the Jurisdiction of sac and soc. 
De terris" cori^ habet rolevaj^en . habent shim ssUiiatn et 
«ocam. Dome^d. L a2.,^ . 

^ Compare the laws pf Canute' {Leg. Sax. 144)VSth those of the 
conqueror p. 223). Both equally to Itee portal estate of 
the deceased. If a knight were so .poor hpieifb not horses and 

armouri William decided that his relief should be 100 shi&ings. 
Thbahi^^.remaln^^ knigbfs fee. Buttbel^ieif 

for a barony continued atbitraiy {Gian. %i. ^4) : obviously teeause 
banmiiS'wjfees held ihdhief of fteidng were abm<of floater and 
others of Sinaller valued . / 
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tioQ was soon violated : avarkse Again, introduced CHAP, 
pecnnia^. reU^s : wd the enormous sums which ^ 
W€^ ex^ed.by su^ieedipg kii^, became the 
i&eqaent,imb^a^ of . useless eon^laint and inef- 
fectual redress. ‘ . *. 

5 . The conqueror had^sblemi^Iy pieced Ins Aids, 
word that be would never rcqidrc more frotn his 
vassals than their stipulated servic^ But the 
ingenuity of the f(^dal lawyers discovered that 
there were four occasions on which the lord had 
a right to levy of his own authority a pecuniary 
aid on his tenants; when he paid the relief of 
his fee, when he made his eldest son a knight, 
when he gave his eldest daughter in marriage, 
and when he had the misfortune to be a captive 
in the hands of his enemies.’’^ Of these cases * 
the first could not apply to the tenants of the 
crown, because the sovereign, holding of no 
one, was not subject to a relief ; but this advan- 
tage was counterbalanced by the frequent ap- 
peals which he made to their generosity, and 
whidi, undOT a poweajful prince, it was danger- 
ous to rerist. Ibey opined, however, and ge- 
nerally exerdsed, the right of fixing the amount 
of siich aids, and of raidag lheiai as they thought 
proper, eijther by the inapdst of a certwn sum 
on «veiy knj^t's fee, w the of a c^in 

poMon liui>ino\^yides Of eaieh mdividual, 

— ' T- ' v- 

Clanvi ix. 8. 
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CHAP, var^ng according to circamsitaBceis fippm a for- 
to a fifth of their ^timaj^ yalpo* .. 

Descents. 6. Fees, of .^erit^ce n^essarily , requixied 
limitations aa to .alienation and, descent. . The 
law; would not perimt the actjaal tenant to defeat 
the will of his lord, or the rights of his Issue. 

, Whatever he had acquired by pnrphase, or in- 
dustry, or favour, remained at his own i^sposal : 
but the fee. which he had received, to transmit 
to. his descendants, he 9 puld neither devise by 
will, nor idienate by gift or sale. After his death 
it went, whether he would or no^ to the nearest 
heir, who inherited the whole, and was botind 
to perform the serjsices originally stipulated.**^ 
It was, however, long before the right of re- 
presentation in . descents could be fully esta- 
blished. That the eldest son of the first tenant 
was the legitimate, heir, was universally admit- 
ted: but considerable doubts were entei*tained, 
whether at the death of the second, the fee 
should descend to his son or his brother : for, 
if the former were the nearest in blood to the 
late possessor, , the latter was nearest to the ori- 
ginal feoffee. TMs unce^imnty is the ipore 
deserving of the reader’s attention, as4n, the 
descent of the crown it, explms the. occasional 
interruptions} which.he has beheld in the line of 
representation, an*d the. part '^Ich the thanes 

*» Leg, 20S. GI^. vii. 3. - 
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or barons 4x>ak ib the election of the sovereign. CHAP. 
If the son 'of the' last king were a minor^ the 
claimi<rf;A6<ytnmg'prihbe;was often opposed 
by that of Ids ubcley whose'^app^l to the great 
council was generally sandipri^ by the Rationed 
approbation.**® ’ - ' ’ ; ' ^ . ' ' 

7..'The descent of fees Brought \^th it' two Ward 
heavy grievances, ’ wardships and . 
which were unknown in most, feudal' conkitu- 
tions, and in England experienced long and ob- 
stinate opposition. That attempts had been 
made to introduce tiiem at an' early period, is 
not improbable : from the charter of Henry I. 
it is certain that both had been established un- 
der the reign of his brother Williatn Rufus, 
perhaps even of his father, the conqueror.’®* 

After a long struggle it was finally decided that, 
when the heir was a minor, he should not hold 
the fee, because his age rendered him incapable - 
of performing miUtary service. Ihe lord im- 
mediately entered into possession, and appro- 
priated the profits to himself, or gave them to 
a favourite, or let them opt to /arm. Nor was 
this all. He separated the heir from his mother 
and relations, and took him under his own cus- 
tody, on tile ground that'it was hiS interest to 

Thias tbuQgh Ethel^d left two sons, Alfred succeeded to the 
‘throne« In the same ntanner Edred aucceeded his brother £d- 
irnind, in preference to his nephews £dwy and Edgar. 

Chart. Hen. I. apud Wilk. Leg. i 233 . < From the words of the 
charter the reader would hot infer, that they were receutinstitutions. 
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CHAP. $ee that the young man was educ«^e4 in a man* 
» lyii. ^ ner which migbt tere^er fit ium ifor the per- 
formance of nulitary service.*^ Ifo.wi^ : how- 
ever^ obliged to defoay aU tho espies of his 
wind: and to grant to him», when he had com- 
pleted his twentyrfirst. year, the livery of his 
estate without the payment of the relief. 

8. But frequently the heirs were fetoales ^ and, 
as they could not perform military service, every 
preewtipn was taken toward agfunst the pre- 
judice, w^h might be suffered from their suc- 
cession. Their fother was forbidden to give 
them in marriage without the cemsent of the 
lord ; which, however, he could not refuse with- 
out shewing a reasonable cause. When the 
tenant died, the fee descended to the daughter, 
or if they were more than one, to all the dau^- 
ters in common. The lord had (he wardship : 
as each completed her fourteenth year, he com- 
pel!^ heir to marry the man of his choice ; or, 
if he allowed her to remain^^gle, continued to 
net as W guardian, and could prevent her frmn 
inarming witlumt h^ ^yice and consent, 4^er 
marria^ the hushed cKdiraaed: all the rights 
of his wife, did place, midper- 

formed the accustom^; services. ,1^e ; pretext 

***01113, says Fortesciie, inSmtem. fa£^ in bi^^s,||tios 

iaoKn^iiStuxie tenurs sue ipse aatrin^f dondob 'fwfi, ro^Hus m- 
struer^ potent aut yelit quam domimis ille^ cui ^ eo servidum tale 
debetuFp te. De Laud. Leg* Aug. p, 105. 

Gb^v. viL 9. Spelm. 565, 
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for these httrarashi^; was a neces- 

sary atteoi^n to thli^m^ests of the lord, whose 
fee linght otherwise come into the^poss^ion of 
a man nnsPble or unwiiMg to comply with the 
obligations; but airarice coijiy^ted them into . 
a constant source of emolum^t, by selling the 
marriages of heiresses to the high^t bidder .*** 

IV. From the feudal tenures I maybe allowed 
to pass to a few other innovations, Which ohiedy proceed- 
regard the administratidn of justice. . 1. lii the “®*’ 
king’s court all the members, in the inferior 
courts, the president and principal assessors, 
were Normans^ who, wliile they were bound to 
decide in most cases according to the laws, 
w'ere unable to understand the language, of the 
natives. For their instruction ahd guidance the Ue osfOie 
statutes of , the Anglo-Saxon kings were trans- 
lated into Norman. But where the judges were 
unacquainted with more thSn one lan^iage, it 
was necessary that the pleadings should be in 
that idiom. In Inferior tribunals much busi- 
ness was of necessity trah^ted in the language 
of the people: but in the Id^g’s, court, which 
from its superior dimity and antimrity gra- 
dually drew ail^etionis c^rimportance to itself, 

Glanv. IS. -This gri^’ance/^with the whole system, was 
at lastjabolisbed by of 13th of Charles IJ. by which 

<*,aH temim by l^ghtrservioe ojf the kiog> of any other per* 

**8onp and by knight**8ervice ih capMe, and.soccage in capite of 
the king, and the fruits and consequences thereof were taken 
away or disdiaiged, and alt tenures of honours, manors, lands, 

&c. were turned into ftee and oommon soccage.’^ 
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causes were pleaded, and Judgments given Jn 
tiie Norman tengue; < This, added to ;the :Con8ir 
deration that, all persons enjoyinjf influence' imd 
patronage were foreigners, made, t^ study of 
that language a necessary triranch of education : 
and those \vhd hoped to advance t^eir children 
either in church or state, were careful that they 
should possess so useful an acquirement.!'*^ 

2. If the Anglo-Saxon laws abounded with 
pecuniary penalties, in the Norman code, they 
were equally numerous and still more oppres- 
sive. By the former these mulcts were fixed 
and certain, apportioned with the most scrupu- 
lous exactitude to the supposed enormity of the 
thence: in the latter almost avery transgres- 
sion subjected the delinquent to an amercta- 
ment: that is, placed his personal estate at the 
jjiercy of, his lord,, who might take the whole, 
or only ^ P^^t, at his pleasure. . The king, in- 
deed j ordered the Anglo-Saxon custdins ^ be 
observed; but the prejudices.> dr interest of the 
judges, led them to impose' the Smerciaments of 
the Normans^ TSdS jwasfan Cvil griWous 
— 

Ingulf, 71 . 88*^ lie the prtfpefM;e .which .the Nor- 

mans gave to their o^n toitgue to their blitred of tlje English. 
Ipsum ctiato idibilad tahtuxr^abKcA^i^^ leges teri^ ^tahi- 

taque Anglieorum regum lingua ^allif»-tfactarentur, 'et>pueris 
ctima in scholi^^ principle grammatica-^aUioe An- 

glicetraderentur, ^ Thqr ignorance o( the EngUshytoi^e 
aqapeare tOs ine a much better treason ; bMt still iessc can ,I believe 
with Holkot that the king entertaini^ tbe.ajb^r() ideao^bQlisbicg 
the English language.' Ead.SpicU.18d. 
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by the pe<^te : and to proctrre a remedy for the CHAP, 
abuse, aeentifs tdiiaye^been ^ne of the principal / 

objects of those, who* so frequently, for more 
than a century, petdtaoned lhat the laws “ of the 
gobd Mn^ Eldward” might be inviolably ' ob- 
served. ■ ' , ■' ' ■ 

3. Ihoush the natives were at last compelled Penalty 

, 4 ^*. ^ V ^ for niur- 

to submit to the invaders, they often gp'atined dcr. 
their revenge by private assassination. ; 'I’o pro- 
vide for the secunty of' his followers, the king 
did not enact a new, but revived an old, statute: 
and the same penalty which Canute imposed for 
the destruction of a Dane, was imposed by Wil- 
liam for the violent death of a Norman. If the 
assassin was not delivered to the officers of justice 
within the space of eight days, a mulct of forty- 
six marks was levied on the lord of the manor, 
or the inhabitants of the hundred, in which the 
dead body had been found. But the two nations 
by intermarriages gradually coalesced into- one 
people : at the close of a century it was deemed 
unnecessary, because it would have been fruit- 
less, to inquire into the descent of the slain : and 
the law, which had^ l:^n originally framed to 
guard the life of the foteigner, Was enforced for 
the protection of ^ry J^man.*“ In legal lan- 
guage the penalty was- denominate^ the “ mur- 
- 

Leg. 224. 228. 2ao. Sk permixtas sunt mtiones, ut vix dis- 
cerni possit bodie, de libetix Ibquor, quU Anglkus quis Normannus 
nt genere. Dial, de Scac. 26. • Of courai^ villein!^ or slaves were 
still xefHitSd Englishmen/ . Ibid. 
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CHAP, der^” a term wladi has since been ttansfeired-ta 
’ — J — > the cHme itsell ' . i! ' 

Waeer of 4. Both nad^ were equtdiy'ssccustomed to 
batuc. appeal in their courts to ^ lodgment of Gtod t 
but the' Normans desj^sed the fiery ordeals of 
the English, and prrferred ^heir own trial by 
battle as mm's worthy of. freemen mid warriors. 
The king sought to satisfy them both. When 
the opposite parties were countrymen, he per- 
mitted them to follow their national eustomsi 
when they were not, the appellee, if he were a 
foreigner or of foreign descent^ might o&ess 
wager of battle, or, should this be declined, 
might clear himself by his own oath, and the 
oaths of his witnesses according to the provisions 
of the Norman law. But if he were a native, it 
was left to lus option to offer battle, to go to the 
ordeal, or to produce in his defence the usual 
number of lawful compurgators.^®" 

Separa* * S. In all the other Christian countries in Eu- 
rope the bishops were accustomed to give judg- 
andspiri. mmit in spiiitu^ causes in their own particular 
tuaicourte . in England thi^r had always heard and 

dedded such causes in the courts of the hun- 
dred. WHliam. disa{i|Hmred of this custom, and 
by adrice ofall his pistes and^|)rinces forbade 
bishc^s and archdt^ons ito hear spiritual 
causes for the .futoire author 

rizodl ;tbcm to ^^tabUah bribuiuds' of their qtm, 


lUd; 2ta. 830. 
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and cmmnand^ the toxQmpel obedienee CHAP, 

to the cital^mis, the^^cleaiftsticnl judge. By - 
some tins' hiBOvatloii hfU been attributed 

to the policy of the ei»'g3r> who i^i^ht by the 
estidsUshment.'of se^wmte . tribunals tb render 
themselves independent on the secular {Mwer: 
by otiiers to that of the barons^ urhose object it 
was to remove from the civil courts the^only 
order of men, who dared to oppose a .bmrier to 
their rapacity and injustice. Perhaps tiie true 
cause may be found ip tlie law itself, whidh 
merely seeks to enforce the observance of the 
canons, and to assimilate the discipline' of the 
English to that of the foreign churches.'®® But 
whatever might be the design of the legislature, 
the measure was productive of very important 
consequences. The separation created a strong 
rivalry between the two jurisdictions, which wUb- 
occupy the attention of the reader in a snbse^ 
quent chapter ; and by removing so respectable 
a magistrate as the bishop from the courts of the 
hundred, became one of the principal causes, 
why they gra.dually sunk into, disrepute, and ul- 
timately into ^suetude.; ... . 

y . Tiiese innovatums willperhf^s dispose the Mucti of 
reader, to ednclude tlM tbe partiality or interest 
of WiUiam. led him ;to new-model the\ whole 
fraodte of the An^^Saxem polity. But the in- 
fnsence is n<^ tvarranted' by the fact. As the 
Borthmm ti^bes were all propagated from the 
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CHAP, same original stock, so theirjnstitutmns, though 

diversified by tinie, and dimate, and. incident, 

bore a strong resemblance to each othe.r, and 
the customs jthe ,conqu^Q|rs .vrere Te^ly 
amalgama,ted w|ith Aose of thi? conquered. , Of 
all the fcudail services enforced'by the Normas, 
there is not perhaps one of which some obscure 
trace may not be. discovered among the Anglo- 
Saxons. .The victors might extend or improve, 
but they did not invent or inti'odqcc, them. The 
ealdqrmen of former times, the greater and 
lesser thanes, the ceorls and thebwas seem to 
have disappeared : but a closer inspection will 
discover the same orders of men existing under 
the new, names of counts or earls, of barons, of 
knights and esquires, of free tenants, and of vil- 
leins and ncifs. The national council, though 
*it hardly contained a single native, continued to 
be constftuted as it had been formerly, of the 
principal landed proprietors, the immediate vas- 
sals of the crown: it assembled at the same 
stated periods : , it exercised the same judicial and 
legiStative power?. ,The administration of jus- 
tice was vested in the ancient tribunals, the 
king’s court, the shire-motes, hundred-mot^s, 
and hall-motes: the statti^^of ..the Anglo- 
Saxon lungs, with the. I^^^nclal customs 
known by the names ,of/We^SaxoiJi Mer- 
cian law, and Northumbrian law, were re- 
peab^dly confirmed;”* and even the rights and 

Leg, Sas. 219. iDg. 88. Hw. 843. 
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privileges of every smaller district and petty CHAP, 
lordship were carefully ascertained, and ordered ' — ^ - 
to be observed. 

VI; It could liot be supposed that the Nor- 
mans in the provinces, foreigners as they were, rtomcs- 
and indebted for their possesrions^b the sword, 
would respect customs which they deemed bar- 
barous, when they thought them prejudicial to 
their interests. But, while they tyrannised oyer 
the natives, they often defrauded the crown of 
its ancient rights i and the king, treading in the 
footsteps of the great Alfred, to put an end to 
all uncertainty,, ordered an exact survey to be 
made of every hide of land in the kingdom. 
Commissioners were sent into the counties, with 
authprity to impanncl a jury in each hundred, 
from whose presentments and verdicts the lie- 
ecssaiy information might be obtain^. They 
directed their inquiries to every interesting par- 
ticular, the extent of each estate, its division into 
arable land, pasture, meadow, and wood : the 
names of the owner, tenants, and sub-tenants, 
the number of the inhabitants and their con- 
dition; whether it were free or servile : the na- 
ture and the oblij^tioiis of j&e tenure, the esti- 
mated value. bCfom htid since the conquest, and 
the amount of the land-tax paid ^ ekcli of these 
periods."® , The ' returns' Were transmitted to a 

‘ la thcfc ii](|uiries ’ the kiag .<(ras oftSdA'^dcieMVccI' by tlie pai^* 
jnrors. • IngtAf observe that this wa« the case with 
respect to the lands’ of his abbW* iTaxatores penes nostrum mo- 

VOL. II. O , 
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CHAP, board sittingat Winchester, whi^they/^ere 
- > arranged in order, and placed appn reco^. Ilie 

commissioners entered on their task in ^e year 
1080, and completed it in‘i086. “inie fruit of 
their labours was the compilation of two vo- 
lumes, which v^ere deposited in the exchequer, 
and have descended to posterity with the appro- 
priate title of tlie Domesday, or book of judg- 
ment.*" . 

Tiie king’s VII. From the preceding jiotices the reader 
revenue, notion of many of the 

sources, from which the king’s revenue was de- 
rived. 1. The rents of the crown lands were 
generally paid in kind, and allotted to the sup- 
port of the royal household. 2. From his miU- 
tary tenants he received considerable sums 
under the different heads of reliefs, aids, ward- 
ships, and the marriages of heiresses. For un- 

nasterium benevoli et amantes non ad verum prctiiim nec ad verum 
spatiuin nostrum monasteriuni librabant, misericorditer prsecaven- 
tes in futurum regiis exactionibus, et aliis oneribus pHssipia nobis 
bcnevolcntia providentes, p. 79, lie giv^js several other instances 
of false! retifrns. See also Orderic, 678. * , . 

The first volume is a large f^lio of vellum^ and in 383 double 
pages, written in a small character, contains thirty-one counties, 
beginning with Kent, and ending with Linplnshire. The odier is 
a quarto volume of 450 double pages character, but con- 

tains only the counties of Essex, Norfl^^ a^'Sussex, There is no 
description of the four northern countij|B^^t the West Hiding of 
Yorkshire is made to comprehend that part, of Lancashire which 
li^s to the north' of. the Kibble, with sonie districts in Westmore- 
land and Cumberland : white the soudierh ^rtipo of Lanc^hire 
is included in Cheshire. Rutland is similarly divided between 
tinghamshire and Lincolnshire. 
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lera tW&iila^ a considerable , CHAP, 

pince Ibe permission, to the man of her own 
choice, he. disposed of her in marriage 

by pnvate sale, mid: obtained a greater or smallet 
shm in proportion to the value of her fee."* 

3. Escheats and forfeitures conHnually occurred,, 
and, whether the king retained the lands him- 
self, or gave them after some time to his favou-' 
rites, they always brought money into the ex- 
chequer. 4. The fines paid by litigants for per- 
mission to have their quarrels terminated in the 
king’s courts, the mulcts, or pecuniary penalties 
imposed by the laws, and the amerciaments, 
wliich were sometimes customary, generally arbi- 
teary, according the caprice or discretion of the 
judges, amounted in the course of each year to 
enormous sums. 5. He levied tolls at bridges, 
fairs, and markets, exacted certain customs on 
the export and import of goods, and, received 
fees, and rents, and tallages, from the inhabi- 
tants, of the burghs and ports."* Lastly, - Wil- 
liam reeved the odious , tax called the danegelt, 

'>3 As'an instancfrtieoifry.de.ltfandeville'in ttie $econdyear of ' 

111. gave 20,000 marks, to marry Isabella, countess of Glo- 
•cestcr. Madox, 322i, 

Orderic, 258. was an ud raised by tbe king’s own 

authority on his dem4ii^!^itbds. butghs and cities frequently 
ofiered a gift in lieu of die tallage;: which was occasionally refused. 

Thus in the S9th of HI.' citiSena of London oiiered two 
thousand marks; but were compelled to pay a tallage of three 
thousand. Brady, i. 178> Other lords raised tallages in a similar 
mwiser. . The word lias, the same meaning as our present 'excise,' 
a-cutdng off. 
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CHAP, which had been abolished by ' Edward ' the con- 
fes^. It was frequently for his use, and> 
in some years at least, at the rate of six shillings 
on every hide of land. From all these sources 
money constantly flowed into the exchequer, till' 
the king was reputed to be the most opulent prince 
in Christendom. His daily income, even with 
tlie exception of fines, gifts, and amerciaments, • 
amounted, if we may believe an ancient histoj- 
rian, who seems to write from authentic docu- 
ments,' to 106H. lOi*. lid. a prodigious and 
almost incredible sum, if we reflect that the 
pound of that period was equal in weight to 
three nominal pounds of the present day, and 
that the value of silver was perhaps ten times as 
great as in modern times. 

Rebellion After the Surrender of Morcar, TVilliam had 
nian'ba- anUy into Normandy to support his inte- 

rons, rests in the province of Maine. His absence 
encouraged the malcontents in England to un- 
furl the banner of insurrection. But the rebels 
were^^no longer natives: they were Normans, 
dissatisfied with the rewards which they had ro-- 
ceived, and offended by the haughty and over- 
bearing carriage of the fcingt*'® At their head 

Orderic, ^58. * .. ‘ They accused him of having' 

banished for life .Warleng, earl of Mortagne, for an olFenaive 
expression; and of having procured by poison the death of Conan, 
earl of Bretagne, and of, Walter, earl of Pontoise; Orderic, p. 90S, 
S04. But it appears from William t)f Jumiege^vH. 19) that the. 
words of Warleng ivero sufScient evidence of a co^piracy agliinst 
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were Eogi^ Fit2*-0sbenjj. who had supcced^d CHAP. 
ias fother m. the ewldom of Jicreford, and R«dpH 
de Guader, a nollde. Breton, ,earl of Norfolk. 

The latter, in defiance of the royal prohibition,, 
had married the sister of the former : and the 
two . earls, aware of Vl^jlliam’s vengeance, re- 
solved to anticipate tine danger, it was their 
object to prevent his return to Bngfond; tp par- 
tition the. kingdom into die three, grpat divisions 
of Wessex, Mercia, and Northumbria ; to take 
two of these for themselves, and . to give , the 
third to Waltheof, whose accession to the confe- 
deracy would, they expected, secure, the co-opo- 
ration of the natives. Waltheof refused to en- 
gage in the enterprise : but imprudently sufiered 
himself to be sworn to secrecy. . The plan of 
the conspirators was soon discovered to WilUam 
de Warrenne, and Richard.de Bicnfait, the grand^ 
jusjticiaries : in a battle at Bicham in Norfolky. 
the rebels were deteated; and every prisoner- 
made in the pursuit was punished with the 
loss of his right foot. The victors besieged 
Guader in his castle of Norwich during, tlu'ee 
months: at length, despairing of succour, ho 
consented to quit the kingdom with, his follo'w- 
ers within a certain period ; and after visiting 
Denmark, returned to his patrimonial estates in 
Bretagne.”® * . 

hUwvemgn; and the other charges were but reports which had 
never been substaatiaied. See Maseres, Orderm^ 305 . Note, 

Lanfran* ep. 3 18 . ^ The battle waa fotight m cainpo, qui 
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OffAF. WiHiain had now resturned froi]ff(|aKniittBi^r 
and aumenoned « ccmndl' :ioif his barons at lion« 
Their fate. doD. In tbis oourt 'Guador WM^ntlawed : Fils*' 
Osbem was convicted of treason, and sentenced, 
according to die Norman code, to pei^etiial 
iih]irisonnient, and the loss of his pre^erty. 
father’s services indeed tpleaded forcibly in ha 
favour: but his proud and ungovernable tempet 
disdained to ask for mercy WaUheof was 
neict arraigned. His secret 'had been betrayed 
by the perfidy of Judith ; who had fixed her af* 
fections on a Norman nobleman, and was npxi* 
ous to emancipate hersdf irom her Hnglish hus^ 
band. By the Anglo-Saxon law treason was pu- 
nished with death and forfeiture : but the gtult 
of Walthedf was rather of that Species, which 
hat since been denominated misprision of trea- 
son. He had been acquainted nith the con- 
spiracy, and had not as a faithful vassal dis- 
Execution closcd it to his sovereigptt. His judges wete 
divided in opinion i and the unfortunate , ewl 
lore, con^ued during -a year, a close prisoner' in the 
castiic' of Winchester. Archiashop Xianfi'anb 

Fagadunia dicitur, which I conceive to be a translation of* ihe £ng^ 
^sb san>e£eechani. Orderic, 318: 

When Hie king sent him a valuable present of clbtheS, iu: 
Jcindled a fire m his prison, and burnt tbem (Ori, p. 322). From 
another .-passage in , the same writei^ we learn that mis Were dis. 
tingni^ by ap^rticiUar dre^ Xja. p.'ssf j. * Tt’is'iiipbrfjle to 
articl^,sent to Fitz-Qsb^ were fif duu ^spriptioB., TtwyaoD* 
sisfed of a vest of siUt, iqterula scrioa, a mantle, chlamy^ and a 
shorter /doak of the sl^s djnartens,rhefio^preHpstspcllibiia 
peregtinonun murium. Ord.,p,3SS. . 



bis rdease: but the intrigues CHAP, 
of ins ivjfe, luid no^eman :«irho sought his 
estsMies^ ^defeated the i^rts of the primate. 
Walri»9(^ -mis condemned to die, and>executed 
At an early hour the. next morning, before the 
citizens could be apprized of his intended fate; 

By the natives his death was sincerely deplored. 

They deemed him the victim of Nonnan injui^ 
tice, and^evered Ills memory as that of a imar- 
tyr.”® 

The reader will .be pleased to learn that the 
perfidy of Judith experienced a suitable retribu- 
tion. William ordered her to marry a foreign 
nobleman, named Simon: but she refused to 
give her hand to a husband that was deformed. 

The king knew how to punish her disobedience. 

Simon married the eldest daughter of Wal- 
theof,”® and received the estates of her father : 

Judith was left to languish in poverty, unpitied 
by the English or the Normans, and the object 
of general hatred or contempt.'®® 

The remaining transactions of the king’s The inur- 
rdgn may be divided into those which regarded 


*** I have chiefly followed Orderic (p. S02 — 327), who njinutcly 
describes the whole aflair. According to some of our chroniclers 
Waltheof was more guilty, having at first embarked in the conspi- 
racy. Malm. 58. Hunt 211. 

Tliis lady's name was Matilda. After die death of Simon she 
married David, who became king of Scotland in 1125. In her right 
lie was earl of Huntingdon, which dignity for some centuries after- 
wards was annexed to the crown of Scotland. Script. Nor. p. 702. 

Ingulf, 7S. 
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CHAP, his English, and those which regarded his trans- 
marine, dominions. I. Ha<led a powerful armyf 
into Wales, established his superiority over the 
natives of that country, and restored to freedom 
several hundreds of English slaves.'^' Malcolm 
of Scotland had renewed his ravages in North- 
umberland; and Robert, the eldest son of the ■ 
conqueror, was sent to chastise his perfidy. But 
the two princes did not meet : and the only re- 
sult of the expedition was the foundation of New- 
castle on the left bank of the Tyne.*“ The 
earldom of the country had been given, after 
the condemnation of Waltheof^ to Walchcr, a 
native of Lorraine, who had been lately raised 
to the episcopal see of Dui'ham. The bishop 
was of a mild and easy disposition : his huma- 
nity revolted from the idea of oppressing the 
inliabitants himself: but indolence prevented 
him from seeing or from restraining the oppres-’ 
sions of his officers. Liulf, a noble Englishman, 
had ventured to accuse them before the prelate ; 
and in the course of a few days he was slain. 

1080. Walcher publicly declared his innocence, of the. 
homicide ; compelled the murderers to offer the 
legal compensation ; and engaged to act as me- 
diator between them and the relations- of Liulf. ' 
Both parties met by agreement at Gateshead , 
but the bishop perceiving indications of violence ^ 
among the natives, retired into the church. It 

Chron. Sax. 184. Hunt 212. ' 

Simeon, dll. Broiiip. 977. West. 228. ^ 
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Hie first oompelled the mur- OfiAP. 
deters to go out^'tr}^ were immedi^ 

Unabte to bear the violence of tlie ilaines, he 
wrapped his mantle round his head/ and appear- 
ed at the door. A voice immediately exclaimed: 

“ Good rede, short rede slay ye the bishop !'* 
and he fell pierced with a number of wounds. 

The’ king commissioned his brother Odo to 
avenge th^ fate of Walchcr. The guilty ab- 
sconded at his approach : but Odo thinking it . 
unnecessary to discriminate between guilt and 
innocence, executed without investigation such 
of the natives as fell into his hands, and ravaged 
the whole country.*-^ 

This prelate, who had so long enjoyed the imprison- 
friendship, was at last destined to experience qj** 
the resentment, of his brother. Odo, not con- waa. 
tent with the rank Avhich he held in Normandy 
and England, aspired to the papacy. The for- 
tune of the Guiscard had excited the most 
extravagant expectations in the minds of his 
countrymen: and it was believed that mtb a 
Norman pope, the whole bf Italy must fall under 
the yoke of the Normans. By what means Odo 
was to obtain the papal dignity, we are not 
told : but several of William’s favourite officers 
had pledged themselves to follow the prelate. 

Hie scheme was defeated by the promptitude 

An old proverb — ^meaning that the shortest counsel is the best» 

Sini« 47. Malm. 62. Chron. Sax* 164. Flor. 63Q. Alur. 

Bev. 135. 
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CHAP, of the king ; who seized ^tho trevN^ez 
- J • for the entei^Nnse, and^Ga^l^d his otteadai^ tb 
s^prehend his brothen Ihey hraitated out of 
respect to the episcopal character. WUUaui 
arrested him himself: and, when Odo remon- 
strated, he replied: It is not tlie bish<^ of 
** Bayeux, but the earl of Kent that I make my 
“ prisoner.” He remained in close confinement, 
till the death of the king.'*® 


Projeaed conquerot had reached the zenith of his 

invasbnof power, when a new and formidable antagonist 
* arose in the north, Canute, the son of Sveno, 


who had succeeded to the throne of Denmark. 


Like the king of England he was an illegitimate 
child : but the disgrace of his birth was lost in 
tiie splendour of his abilities. He determined to 
claim the English crown, as successor of his 
namesake, Canute the great ; he obtained a fleet 
of sixty ships from Olavc, king of Norway, and 
a promise pf another of six hundred sail from 
his father-in-law Robert, earl of Flanders. 
\^^iam felt considerable alarm : conscious that 
he could not depend on the atfections of his sub- 
jects, he collected adventurers from every nation 
of Europe : tlie treasures which he had amassed 
with unfeeflng avarice, were employed in the 
hire of auxiliaries; and the natives were asto- 
nished and dismayed at the multitudes of armed 

^ Chron. Sax. 184i. Flor. 641. Malm. 65. Orderic apud Du 
Cheftue, 573. The distinction between the bishop of Bayeux, and 
earl of Kent was suggested by Lanfranc. Knyghton, 2359. 
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uito the island.*^ CHAP. 

Far more than a ytm Canute Jlngered in the 
port of Heithaby.'^ His wishes were ccmtinually 
disappointed, and lus ctuaxmands disobeyed. 

The prevalence of contrary winds, or the defi- 
cirajcy of provisions, or the absence of the prin- ♦ 
cipal officers, . prevented his departure. At 
length a mutiny bm*st forth, and the armament 
was dispersed. Some have ascribed the failure 
of the expedition to the influence of the presents, 
which William had distributed among the Danes : 
while others have referred it to the perfidious 
ambition of Olave, the brother of Canute.*** 

11. When the king undertook the invasion of 
England, he had reason to fear for the security ikm and 
of his own dominions during his absence : and 

Chron Sax. 180. If the reader be surprised that William 
could engage such numbers of foreigners in his .service, he should 
recollect tliat the Gothic nations were still sittachcd to the habits 
of their fathers. From Tacitus (tJerin. xiii. xiv.) we dearn that 
the young men, as soon as they had solemnly received their arms, 
entered into the service of some celebrated chieftains : or, if their 
Qvm tribe were at peace, sought military glory in some foreign 
nation. It was the same in the eleventh century. The young 
men, destined lo the profe-ssion of arms, became the retainers of 
one of their chiefs at home, or travelled to seek their fortune abroad. 

Sence mercenaries were always to be obtained. As every baron 
.sought to surround himself with knights and their esquires, the 
increased demand had increased their number : and as the duration 
of their services was frequently very limited, thousands were at all 
^smes ready to obey any call that promised wealth and glory. 

w Now Haddeby, on the right. bank of the river Schle, opposite 
'to .Schleswig. *See Ethelwerd, 474, 

Chron. Sax. 187. Flor 641. ^alm. 60. . iElnoth, vit. Can. 
xiii. . Chron. Petro. 51. Saxo, 217., / 
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CHAP. OB that account had attempted'^ the 

/ jealousy of the king of prance, by stipulating, 
in the event of success, to resign Normandy to 
his eldest son Robert. The young prince was 
accordingly invested with ^he .nominal govern- 
ment of the dutchy under the superintendence 
of his mother Matilda ; and on two occasions 
was permitted to receive the homage of the 
Norman barons as their ' immediate lord. But 
when he had grown up, and claimed what he 
conceived to be his right, William gave him a 
peremptory refusal.'^ 

Robert’s discontent, which was kept alive by 
the secret suggestions of his friends, was roused 
into a dame by the imprudence of his brothers, 
William and Henry. These princes were proud 
of their superior favour with their father, and 
jealous of the ambitious pretensions of Robert. 
While the court remained for a few days in the 
little town of L’Aigle’, they went to the house 
which had been allotted for the residence of 
th^r brother; and from a balcony emptied a 
pitcher of water on his head, as he walked 
before the door. Alberic do Grcntmesnail ex- 
horted him to avenge the insult: with his 
drawn sword he rushed up stairs : the alarm was 
instantly given: and William hastened to the 
spot, where he succeeded with difficulty in 
separating his children. But Robert secretly 


‘•Orderic, 349, 
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CHM-. 

fal littfiiiipt t® BUipprhWffie omA® ®f Boum, «n ^ 

barons, iCTied war upon his father. He was, 
however, soon driven out of Norman y, an 
compelled to wander during five years in the 
neighboiiring countries, soliciting aid from hi 
friends, and spending onhis pleasures the monies 
which they Advanced. From his mother Ma- 
tilda he received frequent and Valuable presents •. • 
but William, though he exeused her eonduet on 
the pleA of maternal affection, severely punished 
her messengers as wanting in duty to their 
sovereign. At last the exile fixed his residence 
in the eastlc of Gerberoi, which he had received 
from the king of France ; and supported himself 
and his followers by the plunder of the adjacent 
cduiitry. William laid siege to the castle ; and 
on one occasion the father and son accidentally 
engaged in single combat without knowing eae i 
other. The youth of Bobert was more than a 

match for the agb of William. He wounded his 

father in the hand, and killed the horse under 
him. Tokig, who brought the king a second 
horse, and several of. his companions, were left 
dead on the field. Williaifi in despair of suc- 
cess retired from the siege: but his resentment 

^8 gradually appeased, and a reconciliation 

' 

If’ Orderic, S5it 
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CRAP, apparently effected, by the teara^lfefehfcreatiCT 
of Matilda,'**: ’ ’ • 

william advMiced in years, he grew ex- 

cesavely corpulent : and to reduce his bulk, 
1087. submitted by the advice of his physicians to a 
long course of medicine. Philip of France, in 
allusion to this circumstance, said in a convert 
sation with his courtiers, that the king of Eng- 
land was lying in at Rouen. When this ihsipid 
jest, which cost the lives" of hundreds, who 
never heard of it, was reported toW|l:^m, he 
burst into a paroxysm of rage. His'^ipartial 
spirit could not brpok the indignity of being 
compared to a woman ; and he swore that at his 
churching' \ie would set all France in a blaze.**® 
Aug. 10.1 He was no sooner able to sit on horseback, than 
he summoned his troops, entered the French 
territory, pillaged every thing around him, and 
took by surprise the city of Mante, which during 
his minority had been severed from his patri- 
monial dominions. By the orders of the king, 
0P;,;^rough the wantonness of the soldiery, the 
town was immediately jset on fire, and miiny of 
the inhabitants perished in the conflagration. 
William rode to view the scene, when his horsfei 

According to Florence (6t9), as soon as Robert knew his 
father, he dismounted, and helped him on horseback^ I have pre- 
ferred the narrative of the Chronicon lambarcfi (ad anti. 1079^^ as. 
the more ancient authority. * , , - , v ' ' ^ 

It was customary for the woman,.who wfts churched, to bew , 
in her hand a lighted taper. : ‘ 
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on, -tisB' esaltttSj’.^by & violeixt CHAP. 
effort to eti^te faizEoel^ threvr .the king on ^4^ 
the poihaaeX of tiie s^dle ; aid ftie , bruise pro- 
duced a luptbre accompanied fever and in- 
flammt^tion. Hewa» conveyed back inadaoi- 
gerous .state to , the suburbs of Rouen, ^here he 
Imgetred for the space of six weeks. , 

During his illness he eii^yed the full use of 
his faculties, and conversed freely uith his at- 
tendants on the different transactions of his ■ 
reign. A few days before his death he assem- 
bled th^felates and barons round his bed, and in 
their presence bequeathed to his son Robert, who 
was absent, Normandy with its dependencies., 

It was, he observed, the inheritance which he 
had received from his fathers : and, on that ac- 
count, he was willing that it should descend to 
his eldest son. To England he had no better 
right, than what he derived' from the sword : the 
succession therefore to that kingdom he would 
leave to the decision of God : though it was his 
most ardent wish that it might fall to the lot. of 
bis second son. At the same time he advised 
William to repair to Es^^land, and gave him a 
recommendatory letter directed to archbishop 
Lanfranc. He had hitherto made no mention 
ofH®ury>,the .t3urd brother : and the impatience 
of the prince liilged him to inquire of his fother 
what portion was kft to him. , “ iEive thousand 
‘'pounds' of silver,*^' ww hw answer. "But 
what usq can I have for the money,” said the 
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CHAP, prince, “ if I have not a home to U*i> in ? The 

- ^ king replied: “Be patient: and thou shalt in- 

“ herit the fortunes . of both thy brothers.” 
William immediately began his journey for 
England : Henry hastened to the treasury and 
received his money. 

After the departure of the two princes it was 
suggested to the king that if he hoped for mercy 
from God, he ought to show mercy to man, 
and to liberate the ’many noble prisoners whom 
he kept in confinement. He first endeavoured 
to justify their detention, partly on the ground 
of their treasons, partly on the plea of necessity ; 
and then assented to the request, but excepted 
his brother Odo, a man, he observed, whose 
turbulence would be the ruin of both England 
and Normandy. The friends of the prelate, 
however, were importunate : and at last by re- 
peated solicitations extorted, from the reluctant 
monarch an order for his immediate enlarge- 
ment. 

His deatl'. Early in the morning of the ninth of Septera- 
Sept. 9. heard the sound of a bell, and 

eagerly inquired - what it meant. He was in- 
formed that it tolled the hour of prime in the 
church of St. Mary. “ Then,” said he, stretch- 
ing out his arms, “ l commend my sjiml' to m.y 
“lady, the mother of God, thik by heir holy 

- -v ' ... * • ' 

*•» Ord. 655—660. This prophe^y^as probably inVettlcd after 
Hcnry’ij ^cesbioii^to Uie throne. ' ^ 
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** prayeii^^^maj^Teeofieile toe tb her son ihy chap. 

in^ediaitelyiexpired. s,,.y, ■> 
From ^o'^eventsi^'^ch followed his ' death the 
rea^^mtiy jadgeofihd unsettled state of society 
at the time. Tlm knights^and prehhes 
to their respective hom^s . to secure their pro- 
•perty: tbe< citizens; ^of ^uen be^n to' conceal 
their most valuable ' effects: the servants rifled 
the palace, and humed awaywitli their booty: 
and the royal cotpse fot three hours lay almost 
in a stajte of nudity‘on the . ground. At length 
the n^nbishop ordoi'^d'^C' hddy ^<> he interred 
at Cden : and Herluin, a nc^h^uring knight, 
out of compassion, conveyed it' at his own ex« 
pense to that city, i .c ■ *. . r. ^ 

At the day appointed for thfe interment, prince nu burial. 
Henry, the Norman prelates, and a multitude of 
dergy and people) assembled iii the church of St. 
^Stephen, whi(h the conqueror had founded. The 
masshad beenperformed : the corpse was placed 
on the bier; and the bishop of Evreux had pro- 
nounced the pane^ric of the deceased, wj^i^ a 
. voice from ■ the , crowd cxclwmed,. “ He; iwhom 
you harie praised w^fa robber. , The very land 
on whieh iyou stand; is .inine. By yiol^ce 
!f*,he took it^froinc^father and in^'t^^ of 
f/f God .I.forbid /jwu to bhry. Mm in The 
speakd^'^s i^seeline^tz- AHbur, w^^ had often 
but.fr|iUld>%^^ti|iht.re^arationvfrom th^ jus- 
4rioe ; A^r some debate the prelates 

called Mm to thepi,^ ]paid Mm rixty shillings for 
roL^ uJ ' -''-V M . 
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pHAP. th6 grave, and promised’ diet he receive 

' die fall value of his land. ■' The eelr^m^ was 

then continued, and the' bod^ ’Uf the lung de* 
posited in a coffin of atoTO.'*“. — ^ 

The king’s William’s cha|»icter has be^ diaam with ap- 
chatacter. pmsgnt impartiality in the Sa:^OQ ditbnicle, hy a 
cdhtemporary and an ' That the 

reader may Iram the opinkin . of hne, 'whio. pos- 
sessed the means of forimng an accurate judg- 
ment, 1 tranteiib^'the passage retaimng, 
as far as it may he intelligible, the very phraseo- 
logy of the or^nal.' 

If any one wish to^ know what manner of 
man he wAs, ' what woidiip he had, or of 
how many 5 lands ha ■ werO. the lord, -we will 
** describe him tui we have known him : for we 
** looked oh him, and some while lived in his 
“ herdk King. ‘VVilliain ww a very wise mdn, 
" and very rich, more worshipful and strong 
than anjfi of, his fore-gangers. He was mild 
to good men, who loved God; and stark b^ 
all b6un& to those- who withsaid Ids 
** " Oh^eTCrystedfei Where God gave Inm 

" to winEngkihd, heiteaiod a nobfemonasteiy,' 
" and set^indiiks and ohdoti^ Hi wdl; . 

“ He TfeE^c;l>e,J^e Ms' 

** li^g-h«lmet!eWuy'year,'v^ehh^iV^^ 

at/Ba«t»’;he;,'.bOteit'h^^ -at 

■ Bftdtner, |pi.;htc . v^.C^Iigm 

took'Aesity somei 

offaisbaoeaimisbnMig^'^to.Ea^^ ' -.v..-,. 
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" Wiesbnmster^ and in nud-winter CHAP. 

Bib GkaixSiineT. AxtA~.idxm were with him all '—•j — * 
" idle ridi naieif^ovw aUl Bi^B^d : .at!)£hl^ops, 

''and 4i^oc«Mm 'bii^€ip^*‘y}bots> and aarls^ 

** thaate a»d‘ hn^ttsc^r Moreover he>' was a 
** very tHHak maaj^Band very Mvage: ao that 
" sso m&a dittBt' do'v«n;f tlu^ aga^t his wUL 
He haod eaxls' in his ‘.Bonds, 'a4o had done 
*'agahuil his. will: > ‘"bishops he set off their 
bishoprics, abbots' 'their abbotrtes, and. 

** thimes inpii^s: and at last he did not spare 
“ hts own brother Odo. Hite he set in {mson. 

** among other thihgs we must not forget 
** the good frith which ^he linade' in this land : 

** so tiiat a mt%>thdt was good for au^t, might 
** travbl pra the Mngdom with .his bosom full 
*^of g^ Whh( 9 ht molestation: and no man 
** durst sli^ another. ma»^ though he had suf- 
** fered neper so midklc evil ftima the other. 

** He niled'Ofer Eni^teiod : and hy Id; cunning 
*'he was .so thoMiilfghly it, 

** that th(»ceis BOt.'&ifaide of land, of which hodid 
*'noti^OVi^t»o|h -adliqh^ and whabvNkita 
** worth : and t^hft^iet. do*^ in: has writings. 

" Wales was w^l^rlds wes^ and .therein he 
« wrpu^ttire^fi^ tjh^^^iwldod tb^isle of 
**JMKb id|hal;.WbS;^^^ sMned wetland 
^ strength: N<MRpai(id]r was his 

■■■I.t ■■■ » ■ ■ « *■ % lU^ ■*.. 

** Plitkis^«btAiD|V -ffHmet Wdah fau bean 

e|Mn0piaihitton^ak4 wblcih .ablijleeted OteoS- 

ftoder ^ 
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CHAP. » by kinn : and over tl^e ^Idom nailed Mans 
‘*he r,ulcd: and if he nug)it have Uv^. yet 
two years, Jie woukljha^ W9n Ireland the 
of, his po?ver, and . without any .anna* 
incnt. Yet tialy in his’tim^ map had miekle 
suffering, and very many hardships. , Castles 
he caused to be ^yrought, anfl poor men to be 
. " oppressed. He p;as so yeiy- stark. He took 

from his subjects many marks of gold, and 
" many huni^red ppunds of, silver ; and t!^t he 
“took, some by right, ^ and some by miclde 
“might, for veiy little need- He had fallen 
“ into avarice, and greediness be loved withal." 

He let his .lands to fine as dear as he could: 
“ then came some other ahd, bade* more than 
“ the first had g^ven, and the king let it to him 
“ who bade more*. Then came p third, and bid 
“ yet more, and tlie king let it into the hands 
“ of the man who bode the most. Nor did he 
** reck how sinfully his reeves got money of 
“ poor men, or how many unlawful things they 
“ did. For the more men talked of right law, 
, “ the more they did agamsf the law.” “ He also 

set many deer-fiiths:’** and he mpde laws 
** therewith, that whosoever shotilil slay hart or 
“ hind, him man should blind. As he forbade 
“ the sla^dng of harts, so ^so he of boars. 
“ much he loved Ihe high.<deer, as if he had 
“Iteen their father. ' also 'decreed about 

Deer-fnthif were forests in which thfe deer were under the 
king’s protection or friths 
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free. EGs rich 

« miih ih^edj aiM the ^psioar‘in^ rauim 
"‘but' hie wil!a reckied n6t the 

** hiafared?i(rf theih " they 

shdfldd folltiw rile Id^s i^lU -^thah if they 
" wished t6ili^^,‘ or goods^ or 
** luS Alas, ihj^'should be so 

"ittoody, ^hdirid so. puff and 

■ .^ih^j himself ’,ah^^ .‘irieh! hlay 

Alirnghiy God ^ve met^ did his soul, and 
gi^ht h|m‘f(^rg^vehes6 of ^is’^sins.^^^^ 

‘ To tHs'' atfOo^nt rmay'W a few parti- 
culars gleaned from other histdriajds^ . ‘The king 
was of ordinary jststure,' btit liidibed to corpu- 
lency. Ilis cphnidn^ce dvbi^ ah aif of ferocity, 
which, when he was a^tated ^y passion, struck 
Wrot into every ‘beholder. The story told of 
his strength' at one period^ Of life, aimqst ex- 
ceeds belief. It' is. said, that sitting on horse- 
back he could draw the siring of a how, which 
no Other man cohld bend .even on foot. Hunting 
formed hiafaVodrjl1e: atnuse^ ^lie rO^er 
has sepn the .e^nsure' p^sep .upqn him for ms 
deer-fritha aiid l^me laws : hior will he think 

-ei. 'ixf' • 
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courts afibrestedian.v extensive tract of country 
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lymg between the of <3ie 

sea coas^. Tbe inbabittaiis'^^ expelled;' the 
cottages and the ehurc^es ^w^e : and 

xpore than tlurty jsQiuure n^es^^^ and 

populous dtetwct ' ■ were cidti- 

vadon* and convert M^oerness, to 

i^fo^d sufficient for ^^e deer^ and ample 
space for tbel royal div<^si^* ^e iiiteiboiry of 
this act of despofism, bas^ P^ipetuated ip 
the name ot the Jiew Forest, \duch it retains at 
the present day, after dm lapse of seven hun- 
dred and fifty years, ' 

William’s educadph Bad left on his mind 
religious impressions Vhieh were ney^ effaced. 
Wh^ ind^ his. power of interest was con- 
cerned, he,listG»|d ^ suggesdbns but those 
of ambidoniir of ayaiice : hut on other occa- 
sions he ffispiayed a strong sense of religion# 
and a profotmd respect for its insdtudons. He 
daily heard the mass of his priyath chaplain^ and 
was regular ip his attendance at the public 
woj^p ; in the cpaiptm^^iOf men for 

holiness <ff life, he Wd aside h^iigh^ de- 
meanour, ,w4di which he w^^^bPst^ed to 
awe the m^t ^we^fc jto^hs 5 “® he 
willingly conMorte^^ of his 

upcle Malgerf are|pshop who dia- 
lled hia.ffighi^ .by ;dl his 

cohd^'l; sh<^^;^t=; how 'to 

value* aind^idedmpra^ .^^ue, ^ ende^burit^ 

u* ChroiuSax. 189. £ailnier,43. ' Gul. Piet. 98. 
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to church the monk Guit- CHAP, 

mond, from'Wbom h^ had foibuerly received so — ' 

severe a fepuKnadd.’^ ' Oa ths dec^e of a 
prelate, he aj^bih^rb^cers to ' protect the 
pro^ri^ b^ the vac^t" archhishbpris or abbey;, 
and named a raccb^or ^iidth the advice of the 
principal clerjgy.’f Laiif^ne, in his numerous 
struggles aj^nst the df the Normans, 

was constantly patfobised'hy' 'the .king; who 
appointed lum udth ce^ih Other dommisnoners 
to compel the sheriffs of the ^Veral counties 
to restore to the churdt ' whatever had been 
unjustly taken from it dnce the Invation.*'*^ 

There were, however/ three points, according His con- 
to Badmer, in winch the king unjustly invaded respect to 
the ecclesiastical rights/ 1. During his reign ^2 
the Christian world was aiSicted and scandalized corns, 
by the rupture between Gregdf^ Vll. and the 
emperor Henry IV., who in i^jposition to his 
adversary created an antipope, Guibesrt, bishop 
of Ravenna. The conflicting claims of , these 
prelates, and ^e tcihpotal pretentions jbf Gre- 
gory, afforded a^preifeid!to mllhm to ir^^uce 
a new V^^latiOT/ v.'He* woidd permit the 

authority (ffanypaiticalar.^^ to bekOkhoW- 
ledged ;ih Ms douunkms, vrithout Ms previous * 
a^ro^t^h v fl^ ' ^ tbit'ilft letters 

issued court of j^ihe ihould* oa their 

arriyali ^ :th©vi» 3 «d;j M 

2. ^oii|£r!% ^ arch- 

Ord^Ci "^p, 45. Id » 333; 

See the original commissbo in^Brady^ ii. p. 
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ci^. bishop Lanfranc in fala endeavotiirs'5 to reform 
< — the manners of both tiie^ clergy and the laity', 
yet so jealoQii was he of '^any ctncroachnvent on 
his authority^' that without the royal licence he 
would not permit the decisions of national or 
pro%'uicial synods to be carried into effect.*" 
3. After the separation of the ecclesiastical 
courts from those of the hundred, he enacted 
such laws as .were necessary to support the 
jurisdiction of the former : but at the same time 
forbade them either to implead, or to excom- 
municate any individual holi^ng in chief of the 
crown, till &e nature of the 'offence had been 
certified to himself.*" - 
A friendly intercourse by letters and presents 
subsisted between William and the pope Alex- 
ander 11. A^ander was succeeded by the 
celebrated Hildebrand, who assumed the name 
of Gregory VII. The king congratulated the 
new pontiff on his advancement to the papacy, 
and in return was commended by lum for his 
attachment to the holy see, for the z,eal Avith 
which he enforced the celibacy .of the clergy,*® 


Thus in the synod of London the bishopfs ask the' kingV per- 
mission to transfer the episcopal sees from one town, to another : 
yet the translation of the see of Dorchester to Liheoln is said^ in 
the original charter, to be made by the advice authority of 
pope Alexander, bis! legates, the ^tircbbishop . L^franc^ and the 
other prates., Moiia^UAng^iU. . Eadmer, 6. 

In the synod of Winchester it had been decreed that such 
priests in country places as were married* tnight/ctain^ their wives, 
but that no one for the future should be ordmned, who did not 
make a vow of celibacy, Wilk, con, i. 
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in >tiot expoong to sale, like chap. 
othet(kuigai>'tt^,yacailtabbeys and bishoprics.'''^ v— v'— » 
The PeteV'Pence'had vbeen annually paid dup- 
ing. the.ppntiicate .4^ Alexand^ i hat: after his 
death it Had for .ftotee iuiknoiwn rea^ been 
suspended during a few ydars:'^ 1 Clxegoty, who 
considered it as a feudal : prestarion, had com- 
nussioned hie legate Hubert^o require not only 
the payment of themoney, but as^a consequence 
of that payment the pe^ormanoe !:of homage. 

Such a requisition ; to >a prince of William*s 
imperious temper must have been highly irri- 
tating. But his answer, though firm, was re- 
spectful. He acknowledged the omission of the 
payment, and promised; that it should, be rec- 
tified: but to the demand of homage he re- 
turned an absolute refusal. % had never 
promised it himself: his predecessors had never 
performed it: nor did be know /of any .other 
ground on which it could be clmmed with jus- 
tice.’^ . Though Gr<^ory was disappointed, yet, 
beset as be wasTt^th enemies, he liad tho pra- 
dence to suppress his feelings, and till his death 
in 1085, continued to correspond with the king, 
who acknowledged him .M the legitimate suc- 
cessor of St, Pet€^,and r^Hsed:to admit a.legate 
from the ahtipolte‘ Guibert,!®; - ^ 

Ep. Greg. VlJ. U.fy.tO,Tl 

>47 Baron, ad axih. 10€8| n. 1. ad ann. 1879, S5. Seldeo, 

Spicil. ad' £ad.'’i84r^' ^etcr-pence vr^s not peculiar to Eng- 
land.. had;been establi$l^d iib Gaul by Charlemagne. Greg. 
VlLcp.ix.l. Ibid; 

140 Baron, ad ann. 1080, n. 23* Greg. VIL ep. vii. S3» 25. 
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CHAP. During William’s reign the people of Eng- 
> — land were exposed to calairuties of every de* 
a^p^ti- scilprion. It commenced with years of carnage 
devastation : its progress was marked by 
rcign. a regular system of confiscation and oppression: 

and this succesrion of evils was closed with 
famine and pestilence. In 1086 a summer, more 
rainy and tempestuous than had been experi- 
ence in the memo^ of mo^ occasioned a 
total failure df the harvest: and the winter in- 
troduced a malignant disease, which attacked 
one half of the inhabitants, and is said to have 
proved fatal to many thousands. Sven of those 
who escaped the infection, or recovered from 
the disease, numbers perished afterwards from 
want, j|r unwholsome nourishment. Alas,’* 
cxcliums an eye-witness, how miserable, how 
rueful a time was that. The wretched vie- 
** tims had nearly pmshed by the fever : then 
came the sharp hunger, and destroyed them 
** outright. Who is so hard-hearted as not to 
weep over such calamities ? ” 


no CfatroD. Sax. 188. 
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WILLIAM BVCCCBDS^filB WAB8 WITM V3LB BROTapH ROBERT 

—HE OSTAIRfi NORB^ANDT WBIlB ROBERT GOBS TO THE 

% « 

BOhM 8COtjEwUCl>>-'Aia> WAUS—SIS XA> 

PACITY— BE PBBSBCBTEE AfOBBtSHOP ABSEJUU— IS KILLED 
IN THE NEW F0BBST~-BU OHAXACTKE. 

The conqueror had left three sons by Matilda. CH^. 
Robert, the eldest, resHied a voluntary exile in 
the town of Ahb^lle, dod supported himself 
and his aAsocmtdi by frequent incursions into 
his native country.* On the death of Ids father losr*. 
he repaired in haste to Bouen, md was acknow- 
ledged without opposition for duke of Nor- 


’ Robert was corpolenf^ and below fSbe, ordinary stature. From 
this circiiznatancebis father called him GambaroD, and Courthose; 
that is, literdlly^ RouoddegSi and Shoxt-bose : surtiames which he 
retained as long as heliv^. 
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CHAP, mandy. This piince ‘tvas opehj ilian^us; and 
^ ^ brave; but at tiie same taihe’thm^tless, fickle, 
and voluptuous. His ‘cr^blit^ him liie 
dupe of the fiilse and desigim%: loid his prodi- 
ffatity often ri^uced him to'* ato’te'^ poverty 
and dependence. Zf his couhig^ xvas bc(!»Si<mally 
roused into action, his exertions were' but t^> 
poraiy, and he soon relapsed into Irsbits of ease 
and indulgence.' Pleased 'with the acquisition 
of the diical coronet,' he let slip the golden op* 
portuTUty of placing on his head the crown 
of England : in a few years he lost the dutchy 
of Normandy by his indolence and misconduct; 
and at last he tenninated his life* in a dungeon, 
the prisonerof his youngest brother. 

\^lUam, surnamed Rufus or “ the red,” was 
the next in age, and with the ambition had in- 
herited the promptitude and policy of his father. 
He was the conqueror’s favourite, had accom- 
panied him in all his journeys, and fought by 
William hls side in all his battles. From the bed of the 
Enghnd!^ dying monarch he hastened to England, accom- 
panied by Bloet, a confidential tnessengier, and 
the bearer of a recOinm^ndatqiy l^er to Lan- 
franc, who, though he had'been William’s pi^- 
ceptor, had conferred on-hun the honour of 
knighthood,’^ and secretly supported his preten- 
sions, re^ed.tp deO^e jn h^ fovoiir, till the 

■■■■ y I ■ . w I ^ 1 , 

^ Thi$; cereiQony is .descri^fi. £iim: Jorica au4uiv,et ga^ 
Icani c^ti jgjus, imposuit, eiqpe io. nomine^do-. 

mini cinxit Oideric^ 005. 
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pmce ,ht^ upon oath (many of his CH^. 

fiien^ ajisiOj^u^jU^ijth. Hm) that he would go> 
vern ^qoi)^g to., and justice,, and would 
ask and.fpljpW: the. the primate.” 

A council x^.^e^prdates; and l^mns was then 
summoned to .p^esed tq the election of a sove- 
reign. ; Thoii2gh the principles of hereditary suc- 
cession -nrere; unsettled, yet. the il^Bglish 
history furnished^ no precedent,, in. which the, 
younger had been preferred ,tp..the elder brother^ 

But of the £dends of ;Bohert many were in, Nor- 
mandy ; others were silenced, by the presence, 
or won by the. promises, . of .William and Lan- 
franc directed the whole mducnce of the cburdi 
in his favour. In the third week from the death “ , 
of his hither, he was chosen king, and<feas im- Scp. sc. 
mediately crowned with the usual solemnities.* ^ 

The third and remaining son was named Henry 
Henry. His portion of five thousand pounds pj“acy. 
did not satisfy his omlation : but necessity com- 
pelled him to ^quiesce for the present i and he . 
silently watched, the course of events, deter- 
mined to seize the. first opportunity of aggran- 
dizement, which fortune oi: the misconduct of . 
his brothers nught throw in his way. 

" j ■> < ^ ;11C- ^ 1 ,r- .r 

* Eadm, XBp \ Wip||ip*s pretension mted, solely oti the wish in 
his favour expressed by bis father, who, ^oiigh he cpuld not pre- 
vent his eldest $ 00 : from succeeding to Nmoamly, because it was 
the patrimony of ,ibe family,* might, it vma cootended, dispose of 
the crown of England ai, he pleased, because he htA not inherited 
it from his father, but had^aCqutred it. Chron. Sax. 193. 
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It has meBdoned dSait on 

his death'bed h*d eonsieiil^d td ihe WSeist&m of 
^tives?^ ^ pnsoners. Of these ilie NoartO^ t^epVOred 
* their former estates an^ lK>h0ihrs'bo^ IStig- 
land and the contilfiK^: thd son of 

Harold^ and Duncan, son’ hi the' king of 
Scots» repaired to Rouen, rtk:^^%om-llobert 
the order of knighthood, ahd vi/^ , dismissed 
srith Valuahleipresentii : the Moreae,^^ a^ 
Wulinoth, the brother' of 'Harold, ftillowed 
WBliam to Eng^iid with the vain hope of ob- 
taining suitable establnhinenth in tlieir own 
country. But the i»ut|ous poiioy of the new 
ihonarch had pr<^>aredfor them a threat re- 
ception. Ihey 'were arrested at Winchester, 
and contuiedln the castte;*^ 


Conspira- 
cy against 
'Wiinam. 
1088. 


Odo of Bayeux had, always hated Lanfrtuic as 
his personal enemy; mid l^lltam now became 
the object of his - aversion, because the young 
prince listened to the councils of Lanfrane. By 
his Wrigues he soon formed aparty in favour hi 
Bobect. It required lio^^atolOquenee tb per- 
suade those, who had posses^ns bqdi in Eng- 
land and Noramadi, thk it Wn%l^th^1^tm^est ' 
to hdd' th^ c»m i^ve- 

the two lHx»th^,’'''therh'4^^ that 

the e»«y ijiuid ^eheebits 






.Ahflb Re**. $sis« v.WSIiaiit bad ei- 
Beiauuafd 
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deserved befowe the. suspicious 

temper and ovcffbenii^g carcii^ . of William, 
According long held his^urt at 

the festiT^ ol 4 disoontented borons 

employed j^,oppoT^iB^tn mature: theic plan^ 
and departed to raise the of reb^ion 

in their respective dUtiicI^.: J^o.,ip Kent^ Wil* 
liam, Dvwham, ^ Northumberland^ 

Geoffiiy of .^utan^s jip S^er^et,. Boger Mont^i 
gomeiy in Shri^shire> Niigh IKgodJn Noi^aUc, 
and Hugh de Qrentmesnil in.l^e county of Lei* 
cester. T^he, duh^. of N/i^mandy was already 
acquainted irith their intentaon : butvinstead of 
waiting for his ai^vid« or of muting their forces 
against their ei]iemy» . they contented tbcmselves 
with fortifying thw ca^es, and ravi^^g the 
king's lands in the neighbourhood.* ' 

In this emergency WUUani. owed the preser- Banish- 
vation of his crown 0 tbc native English, whose 
cageniess to revenge the wrongs which their 
country bad received* froni the Norman, duef* 
tains, led thejn in crowds^to the royal stand^d. 

The earl .H^(^.'ieQnoei^i^ :tkat.;the. first at- 
tempt - of ^his woiuld be dkected against 

the atro^ ^castie .pf :|tochester,, had intimsted 
that fortress, tn ^be^ipate Eimfoee, earl of Bou- 
logne, witi>'a.gardfoia<^4lve.hundilBd knights: 
and impa- 

tience, the pnmtisea r artiyal of Bobert The 

-V"™-:-- 

• Oiron. Sax. 19% tM. Oid^e05, essi Siin.Si4. Pati^ IS. 
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tdng followed him 1hith^,*idiut him'^ up within 
the walls, and after a siege of seven weeks, 
compelled him to surrender^} His life .and li- 
berty were granted him <»l’ the condition that 
he should swear to deliver up the castde of 
iBochester, and to quitEx^hm^f^ ev^. Odo 
was conducted with a small esemi^ to the for- 
tress : but Eustace easily discerned the contm- 
dtction betwq^ his words and^ his ^ks, and 
pretending that he was a traitor to the cause, 
made both the bishop and his guard prisoners. 
The success of this artifice inflamed the indigna- 
laon of William : messengers were dispatched 
to hasten reinforcements:’^ and the place was 
vigorously attacked and as obstinately defended, 
till the ravages of a pestilential disease com- 
pHled the earl of Boulogne to propose a capitu- 
lation. It was with difficulty tliat the Normans 
in the' king's service, prevailed on him to spare 
the lives of the garrison ; but the request of 
Odo, that at lus departure the besiegers should 
abstain from every demonstration of triumph, 

^ .All freemen from towns and manors, were ordered to attend 
under the penalty of being pronounced *^uithings/* Chrbn. Sax. 
195. Nitbingor nidiering nequim eonaU , Paris, 12. 

Similar instances are to be met with on; qther. occasions, when the 
king under , the same penalty summons* all pOTsphs fdilc to bear 
anus. It was what, in Mormahdy was called the Arriere bann. 

, Bi^cfes ordinal^ oapedidon^^ in which the prinoenould claim only 
the services of his own tenants, be might also publish rarrierban, 
auqud tresfous, gians.ef petlts^ potfvtAnt que ib soient convena- 
blespouraripespoT(er» aont^pti aBD 9 excusat^ nuUe, a fairlui 
aid et profit a tout letorpoain |)u Prqsne, SI. 839. 
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was contemptuously refused. Tlie moment he 
appeared, the trumpets were ordered to flou- 
rish : and as he pa»ed through the ranks, the 
English sounded the words, halter and gal- 
lows " in his cars. He slunk away, muttering 
threats of vengeance, and embarking on board 
the first vessel he could procure, directed his 



course to Npmiandy.® 

The hopes of tlie insui^ents wctc now at an 

*■ ^ " cciit^ rC' 

end. The characteristic indoleiice of Robert duced. 


had caused him. to procrastinate his voyage to 
England, till the favourable opportunity had 
passed away : and the scanty succours which he 
had sent to his partisans, had been intercepted 
by the English mariners. Montgomery had 
made his peace with the king : the city of Dur- 
ham had surrendered to an army of royalists ; 
and the rebels in the neighbourhood df Worces- 
ter had been defeated with tlic loss of five hun- 


dred men by the tenants of Wulstan, bishop of 
that city. The principal insurgents, reduced to 
despair, escaped to Normandy: their estates 
were divided among the Mthful friends of the 
king.* 

In describing the sequel of William’s reign I state of 
shall desert the chronological order of events, 
and collect. them under appropriate. heads: an 
arrangement which will relieve the attention of 


* Chrott^ Sax. 195. Ofderic, 657—659. Sim. 915. Alur. 
23ev. 137. ^ Cbroit. Sax; ibid. Sim. 215. Malm. 07^ 68. 
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^HAP. the reader, at the same time that it abridges the 
V ' * toil of the writer. 1. Nonooandy at this period 
presented a wide scene of anardiy and violence. 
Robert held the reins of government with a fee- 
ble grasp, and his lenity.ai^, indecision exposed 
him to the contempt of his turbulent barons. 
Ihe TOnqueror had cpnipelled them to admit his 
troops into their .c^tie.s : but a| h^ db^ii they 
expelled the n!|yai garrisons, levied forces, and 
made war on ehch other. The new' duke would 
not, or dared not, interfere. He consumed his 
revenue in his pleasures: and by improvident 
grants diminished the ducal demesnes. His po- 
verty compelled him to solicit the assistance of 
Henry, to whom he sold for three thousand 
pounds the Cotentin, almost the third part of 
the^^duteby: and liis jealousy induced him to 
order the arrest and confinement of the same 
prince, as soon as he returned from England, 
where be had gone to claim the dower of his 
William n^oth®*" Matilda. To William, who sought to 
invades be rcvengcd on Robert, and who never refused 
^**1090.*'^ to employ the aid of bribery or fraud, this dis- 
turbed state of things offered an alluring pro- 
spect : and by means of a judicious distribution 
of presents, his forces obtained possession of 
St. Valeri, of Albemarle, and of almost every 
fortress on the right bank of the Seine'. Alarmed 
at so dangerous a defection, the duke solicited 
the interference of the king of France, who 
marched a powerful army to the confines of 
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Normandjr, but on the receipt of a considerable 
sum from Bnglaad/ returned into his own do- 
minions.'*^ 

At the samelime Robert neariy lost Rouen, 
the capital of Normandy v Conan, the wealthiest Roiieii. 
and most ppwi^al of the citizens, had engaged 
to deliver it dp to WRliam, and the duke, to 
defeat the'^^ect, soHcitied the aid of Henry, 
whom he had lately released, aip of several of 
his barons. On the third of November at the 
same hour Gilbert de L’aigle was seen to the 
south of the city leading a body of men to the 
assistance of Robert: while Reginald dc War- 
renne appeared on the north with ’three hundred 
knights in the service of the king of England. 

The adherents of Conan instantly divided to , re- 
ceive their friends, and repulse their foes : llo- 
bert and Henry descended from the castle with 
their followers ; and the streets of the city were: 
filled with confusion and bloodshed. doubt- 
ful was the issue, that the duke, at the request 
of Ins friends, .vdthdrew to a place of safety : but 
at last the Engliirii were expelled ; and Conan 
was conducted a captive into the fortress. By 
Robert he was condemned to perpetual confine- 
ment : but Himry, who was well acquainted with 
the lenity' c^hb brother, requested and obtained 
the custody of the prisoner. He immediately 
led him to the h^i^t to^r, bade him survey 


“ Alur* Bev. IS8. 

I a 
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^ the beauty of the surrounding scenery, and then 
* — ^ — ' seizing him by the waist, hurled him over the 
battlements. The unhappy Conan was dashed 
to pieces ; the prince turning to the by-standers 
coolly observed, that treason ought never to go 
unpunished." • 

Peace be- In the following January Willrdm crossed the 
twXo-* sea with a numerous, army. By„tlte Normans, 
thers. derived Advantage from the: calamities of 

1091 , ^ 1 

their countiy, his arrival was hailed with wel- 
come : but the barons, who hold lands under 
both the brotliers, laboured to effect a reconci- 
liation; and a treaty of peace was negociated 
under the mediation of the French monarch. 
The policy of William again triumphed over the 
credulity of Robert. He retained possession of 
the fortresses which he had acquired in Nor- 
mandy : but promised to indemnify his brother 
by an equivalent in England, and to restore to 
their estates his friends, who had been attainted 
for the late insurrection. By an additional arti- 
cle it was stipulated that, on the decease of 
either oif the two princes, the survivor should 
succeed to his dominions.'’’ 

Expulsion llie principal sufferers by tliis treaty were 
onicnr.v. Edgar the etheling, and prince' Henry, Edgar 
had been the donfidentiat friend of Robert : but 
at the demand of WilUim he was deprived of 


t 

“ CQmpare Malmsbury (p. 88), with Orderic (p, 600). 
Chron. Sax. 196^ 197. Al. Bev. 188. 
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his cstatefa in Normandy, and compelled to sock CilAi*. 
an asylum with his brother-in-law, tlic king of « — 
Scotland. The .abilities* and pretensions of 
Henry had long been subjects of alarm to both 
the king and the diike. . They now united their 
forces, took possession of his castles, and be- 
sieged him on iMount St, Michel, a lofty rock, 
which by tlie influx bf the '^de was insulated 
twice in Ule. day. Tlie place deemed' im- 
pregnable : but the wqnt of wdter caused , it to 
be evacuated by the garrison at , tliC end of a _ 
fortnight ; and Henry with difficulty obtained 
permission to retire into Bretagne. For two 
years he Avandcred ih the Vexiu, suffering the 
privations of poverty, and attended only by a 
knight, a chaplain, and three esquires. At 
length he accepted . from the inhabitants of 
Hamfront the government of their towq ; and 
gradually recovered the greater part of his for- 
mer possessions,'® 

The siege of mount St. Michel was distin- 
guished by an occurrence, which has been cele- 
brated by our historians as a proof of William’a 
magnanimity. Riding alone he espied at a dist- 
ance a few cavaliers, belonging to tiie enemy,, 
whom he immediately charg^ with his usual 
intrepidity. In the shock he was beaten to the . 
ground : and his horse, which had been wounded, 
dragged him some paces in the stirrup. His 

^ I 

, « Orderi^, 690. 698, 
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CHAP, adversary had already raised his swordto plunge 
' it in the breast the fallen monarch, ^en 
William exclaimed : Hold, fellow, I am the 
** king of England.** Awed by^ his voice, his 
opponents raised him hrom the ground: afresh 
horse was offered him: and the king vaulting 
into the saddle, inquire which of them was his 
conqueror. The man apologized for his igno- 
rance. “ Make no excuse,” replied William, “ you 
are a brave and, worthy Iknight. Henceforth 
you shall fight under ray banner.” 

•War re- By what pretexts the king eluded the execu- 

WMman- treaty with Robert, we are ignorant. 

. It was in vain that the duke accompanied him to 
England to reedve the promised indemnity; in 
vain that he repeated his demand by successive 
1091. messengers. At length he dispatched two 
heralds, who, having obtained an audience, re- 
nounced, in the name of their master, the friend- 
ship of William, and declared him a false and 
perjured knight. To defend his honour the 
king followed them to Normandy, and pleaded 
his cause before the twenty-four barons, who, 
at the signature of the treaty, had < sworn, twelve 
on the one side, and twelve on the other, to en- 
force its exeeution. ' lliey decided in favour of 
Robert : and from their decition Wiilimn ap- 
pealed to the sword. Success attended his first 
efforts : but. the balance wiw tiirned by the arii- 
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val oi the ‘king of .Fnuice to tiie assistance of CH^. 
his vassdj and by the subsequent surrender of w.y. o 
Argfsitsey Hohaaie, with fifteen hundred 
knights, ^eiresqiurds ssid . foUowers. William 
had again , recourse to his. usual expedient of 
briboy : .tmd the maimer in which he raised the 
money deserved the praise of ingenuity. He 
had demcmded reinforcements from England: 
and twenty thousand men were assembled: but 
when they had been^drawn up to embark, each 
soldier was ordered to pay ten shillings for the 
king^s use, and to march back to his own home.‘‘ 

With the money thus acquired William pur- 
chased the retreat of the French king, and de- 
spising the unassisted efforts of his brother, re- 
turned, after an jngloiious campaign, to his 
English donmiidns.'* 

But that which the king had so long endea- Robert 
vourcd to obtmn by force, was at last sponta- hi^douu'^ 
neously surrendered by the chivalrous spirit of 
Robert. It was the era of the crusades. Ur- 
ban II., who filled the papal chmr, had received 
the most ui^ent letters from the patriarch of 
Jerosakm, and the emperor of Constantinople. 
Theiormer painted in; lively oolours the sufferr 
inga of the oriental dhristiuis uqder the yoke of 
their, mobammedsn masteifs : latter sought 

f , i _ ^ — ixr" T. — rr -^ - r ~ * 

Tbiff saqiiirM vi^t .each bad from .^,lord, or was 

supposed to icany wim BiiiiVfor bis abp^rt duiibg'&e campai^. 
.FbcoiiiaQr»t|u»fpBif decern soli^ 

dos, absti&t Jklun Bev* Cbroo«Saa. 198« $00, 901« 
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CHAP, to alarm the western nations by describing the 
danger to which the imperial city itself was ex- 
posed from the near approach of the Saracens. 
Their representations were successful ; and the 
pontiff determined to oppose the enthusiasm of 
the Christians to the enthusiasm of the infidels. 
The spirit of adventure, which had distinguished 
the tribes of the noitb, was .still alive in the 
breasts of their descendants: and he judged 
rightly that it would prove invincible, if it were 
sanctified and directed by the impulse of re- 
ligion. \Vlien, in the council of Clermont, he 
advised an expedition for the recovery of the 
holy land, the proposal was received with the 
unanimous cry, that it was the will of God. 
Those who had listened to the animating voice 
of the pontiff, in their return to their homes dif- 
fused the same fervour among their country- 
men : and thousands hastened from every comer 
of Europe, to shed their blood in the cause of 
the cross, and to' rescue from pollution the 
1096. scpulchrei of Christ. The adventurous mind of 
Robert burnt to share in tlie enterprise : but to 
appear among the confederate princes with the 
splendour due to bis birth and station^ required 
an expense to which liis poverty was unequal. 
As his only resource he applied to the avarice of 
his brOthOr: and ihconsideratiohof the sum of 
ten thou^d mtirics offeredhiifltlie government 
of his dominions during the five following years. 
The proposal was ’Instantly acc^ted. William 
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summoiied« ft great council) and, alleging his CHAP, 
poverty, ^ipeided to the generosity of his taith> ' — ^ 
ful barons': thC}', on<tl)eir rebim home, required 
in the samc;mannertheittd of their tenants: and 
the whole , amount, wruqg In reality from the 
lower orders lit tlie statCi^was puid into the ex- 
chequer, and transmitted to Nonnwidy. Bobert 
departed with a joyful heart, in quest of dangers 
and glory : William sailed to the continent, and 
demanded immeihate ^session of Normandy, 
and of Ijc Maine.’^ 

By the Normans he was received without op- wiiiiam 
position: the Manqeaux unanimously rejected ffinc.** 
his authority in favour of Helie de la Fltlchc. 

Helic was the nephew of Herbert the last earl, 
by the youngest of his tliree sisters- ^ The eldest 
had been married to Azo, marquis of Laguria ; 
and the second was betrothed to Robert, the son 
of the conqueror. Though she died before the 
marriage could be celebrated, Robert claimed 
the succession, conquered Le Maine viritU the aid 
of his father, and did hem^igr^ fpr the earldom 
to F ulk of Anjou, die. superior lord. , The Miui- 
qeaux rebelled ; Ihe son the eldest, sister sold . 
his clrim to HeUe for iten thousimd sbilUngs :. apd 
the young adventurer l^: Ms. ^tyn progress and 
the fevour of the natives obtained .pqssession of 
the earldom, ^Though he. lipiJ taken die cross, 
the claims and . ,in^|ace9..jcd .^jhiara;, detained 


** Chrob. Sax. 90i.‘ Otdee. 7i9,.fS4< .;AV kc'v.; i4S. Malin.ro.^ 
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CH^. him at home.: but mie day, l»vm^ Incautioiasly 
entered a wood withno more than a^voa knights, 
he was made prisoner ’by BobeitlEklavaee; anad 
the king immediately rciarched at the head d^fifty 
thousand horsemen into hlik’ territories. Folk had 
already arrived to protect vassal : a few skir> 
mishes were sneered b^ a negodation : and 
Helie obtained his liberty by the surrender of 
Mans. The eari^ di^Msssessed of his' dominions, 
offered his services to l^lliam : bnt at the insti- 
gation of Robert earl of Mellent they were in- 
^gnantly refused. If you will not have me 
“ for a friend,” exclaimed Hefie, **you sliall 
learn to fear me as an enemy.” " Go,” replied 
the king, and do thy worst.” “ 
iiMtensto The next sumiiier William was hunting in the 

vUico!”*" New Forest in Hampshire, when a messenger 
arrived to inform him, that Helie had defeated 
the Normans, and surprised the city of Mans : 
that the inhabitants had again acknowledged him 
for their earl : and that the garrison, shut up in 
the castle, would soon be reduced to extremity. 
The impatience of the king could hardly 
for the conclurion of the tale, when,:Crying out 
to his attendants, Let those that Ibve me^ 
" follow,”; h^ rode pbscipatately to the sea shore, 
and cmbiudt^in Ime Bc^yes^wMchbe fstind. 
The master r^emstrated .that the- weather was 
steamy; Had dsngeYout^. Hold 

, ..j ... ,( ; 

» CMeiic, m. nj<— ns. 
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“ thy peac«ii’: s|ud William, kings are never 
drowned.” ‘ ile landed the next day at Barfleur, wv^ 
assembled his; troops,, ^md advanced with such 
rapidity, that l^lie>.o<mld scarcely £nd time to 
save faiinself by iBlgh^. ^!l%je . king ravaged. the 
lands of his enenues^'ind^i^t^ed to Bingkknd.?’ 

11. Of the hostiUties .bej^en . England , and 
Scotland the blame must rest with the kmg of lo^. ’ 
Scots, who lost Ms .hfe in the. contest . WHQam 
was in Normandy prosecuting hb det%ni 
against Robert, when Maldolm suddenly c^sed 
the frontiers, and gratified the Capacity of Ma 
followers with the spoil of the nottiieni coun- 
ties. After the reconciliation of the tWP brothers, 
the king of England undertook to revenge the 
insult. As he inarched through Durham, be 
restored the bishop of that see. . .His fleet was 
dispersed in a storai ; but his cavalry traversed 
the liothians, and penetmted as far as the great 
river, which the Scots, called the water.,'*• *** 

The hostile armies were ranged on the opposite 
shores and the two kings had . mutually defied 
each other, when a peace was concluded, through 

*• OrderSc, 774. Cbrod. Sfwt. 30r. Malm. ToJ Hiis writer tells 
tis that Uelie wasa^a taken, and being addressed^ tbe king in 
these worfc; « I hav^p ypu relied, ebanoer 

lias been in your favour : but Were I at liberty, I know what 1 . 

•• would do.*' “ Go then," said waiiani, “ and if you^ij^ the 
** better^ by the facodf /lUicca (hisusuaioa^^^ no 

« retiim for ywf^ fni^dcfm.," '|W. 4 p{k^ars^>to me loaore than 
a second version of the convei&tioh mentimed abm. On the 
death of WiOiam^ Helk fevered Ua earSbin. OhIeriCi 784. 

Order. 701. 
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CHAP, the mediation Of Bobert of Nonpiuidy on the 
' — sA-* one side, and of Edgar, the etheling, ,on the 
Submis- other. Malcolm submitted, to ..do. homage to 
Malcolm. English monarch, and , to. ; render Jum the 
services which he had r^j^^red to his father; 
and William engagedjto g^t. to the Scottish 
king the twelve iiiapors^ l^d the annual pension 
of twelve marks of gold, , whidi he had enjoyed 
under the conqueror.^ Nor was the interest of 
the etheling forgotten in the ncgociation. He 
was permitted to return tp England, and ob- 
tained a distinguished place in the court of Wii- 
liam. 

The war Xwo hundred years had elapsed since Ciurlisle 

roncwcu* . « » - , & - , 

was laid in ruins by, the Northmen. When the 
conqueror returned from his Scottish expedi- 
tioii, he found .it in the possession of one of his 
barons, and admiring the situation, ordered it to 
be fortified. William adopted the policy of his 
£ithcr. He visited the spot, cxpdlcd Dolphin, 
the lord of the district, peopled the city with a 
colony of Englishmen from the southern coun- 


The rbetition of ^lese twelve matiors will bring to the readers 
recollection the twelve villas, which Edgar had gi^oh to Kenneth, 
rthat he niight have hsdjitations of Us own when he was on Us 
journey to attend the English court ^See the reign of Edgar, 
voL i. p. 334). Some question has been raised as to the place where 
the kings met, because the Chronicle .says, that Malcolm came 
<< out of Scotland into Lothian in England/’ Chron. p. 197. 
Perhaps the diiliculty will disappear, when we recollect that by the 
wriiters of tliis age themmeof Scotland was confined to the ter- 
ritory lying north Of the forth. 
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ties, and built a castle for their protection.” It CHAP, 
is possible' that, as Cuisiberlahd tros formerly » — 
held by the heir' o( the Scbtd^br trcwn, Mal- 
colm mi^liteoh^dei? the;setHhtoent6f an Erig- 


tish king was 'invited or sa'mihotied ^ attend 
William’s ' 'court at Glducefeter i' and at his a^- loos. 
I’ivar found Himself excluded '^ni ihe. royal 
presence, unless he would' consent to plead his 
cause, and submit to the judgment of the Eng- 
lish batons^ Malcolm indignantly tyjected the 
proposal.’ The kings of ’Scotland, he said, had 
never been’ accustomed to do right” W the 
kings of England but on the borders 'of the twn 
realms, and according* to the joint decision Of 
the barons of both countries.” He retired in 
anger, assembled his retairiers, and burst with 
a numerous force into Northumberland, w;herc 
he perished, a victim to the wiles of his enemy, 
perhaps to the treachery of his own subjects. 

The Scottish army was surprised by Robert 
Mowbray; Malcolm fell by the sWdrd pf Morel, Nov. 13. 
Mowbray 8 steward ; hts .pi^est rsqii Edward 

1 'rr' .igii I ,i 1,, , 

West. 2S7/Chroti/ Sax* 198. ‘ ' "ir 

Itectitudmera facere/ Alur, ^*59. Sim. Dun. 218. 

Flcr. C45. This cxpfessio^lii^ Ii&n ^xplaiink! td .d6 homage. It 
means to' aftswer for alleged failum in tKc ’ performance of 
feudal services. 


lish colony at CadTfeIe,^^as an mviilM&tt ms 
rights: it is tt/ns 

created bet\vecn tlic|^ii(^-^l^tibhs, of vrinch^e 
know not the origin'ho^ pa^ibUl^re.' TfieScCrt- 
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CHAP, sl^ared the fete of his fethear ; and of <lie fagltives 
wy , , / who escaped the pursint of their foes/ the 
greator ntimber was lost in the ttaters of the 
Alneandthe Tweed. Theho<fies of the king 
and his son were bnri^di >|^;peasants in the ab- 
bey oi Tinmouth i intelligence 

.hastened the death ^H^eonsbrt qu^n Mar- 
. garet, who survived her husband only four 
,'4ays.“- 

^cces- The chil^en of Malcolm, tob young to assert 
their rights, sought the protection of their uncle 
Scotland, ethcling Edgar in England: and the Scot- 
tish sceptre was seized by the ambition of Do- 
nald Bane, the brother of the deceased monarch. 
He found a competitor in Duncan, an iile^mate 
aonof Malcolm, who had„long resided as an 
hostage in] the . English court. The nephew, 

, with the aid of William, to whom he swore 
iealty, proved too strong for the uncle ; and 
Donald secreted himself in the highlands, till 
1094. the murder (rf Duncan by Malpeit, earl of Mearns, 
r^bced in his hands the reins of government. 
He held them only three years. The etheling 

^ Cbron. Sax, 197-— 199. Sim. 218- Ordejic, TQl. The Scot- 
historians pretend that Malcolm was Idlied at the siege of 
Alnwick by the'perfidy of the governor, who, j[il*ctendiDg to oier 
him the keys of the ptace at the end^f a spear^ pushed the spear 
into bis brain. Jt may be .granted that there was something dis- 
graceful in the transaction from the expressions nf Orderic, (701), 
and of the ^ronicle (hea^kene 199): but the Scottish account 
.seems moonsistent with the fact, that the bodies of Malcolm and 
Edward were found on the grtmpd by peasants, and buried by 
them at lyneznoutli, a considerable distance from Alnwick. 
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•with the comaent.Q^ the EagUsh Idog conducted • 

ui army into $!Cotiaiid« seated Insnqphew Edgar < — — ' 
on the thrcne, , diihlten of his 

sister Maigiu^to.thelribrmefihqiioimi. Donald, 
w£o had.be^ token^ iight, ftnd«omHUtted 
to prison, . died , 

111. Ever since i.I^pi^i^J^d.’ ^octed the re* Incursions 
duction of W^s^jdie^n^T.^.h{!d.ackpowIed^ed ^eUh. 
themselves the vassals of the Idng of England: 
but their ancient : hostility was i^ot .yet extin- 
gmshed, and die prospect of pl^der, wkh the 
chance of impunity,^ led them . 'repeatedly to 
ravage the neighbouring counties. To rarest 
their inroads the conqueror had ordered castles 
to be built cm the borders, •which he intrusted to 
tlie care of officers, denominated marquesses, or 
lords of the marches.®* These marches were 
the constant theatre of predatory war&re, and 
barbarian revenge- ; But in 1094 the natives of 
evesy district in Wales rose in arms: the isle of 
Anglesey was reduced: and Cheshire, Shrop- 
shire, and Herefeudshire, from one extremity to 
the other, were desolated with .fire and sword. 

The next year the insurgents surprised the 1095 . 
castle of Montgomery, and masi^red the in- 
habitants. The resentinent of William urged 

— — - k* ?*' . ■ ■ ■■■■ ' ' * ■' - — ” 

Chron.Sax. 199.^^01. 806. Malm. 69. Sim. 919- Fk»r. 646. 

The contemporary chroui^ers represent; JDuncan as soliciting and 
obtaining from William a jprant of the kingdom of Scotland. Ut 
ci regnum spi patris coocederct, petiit 9t impetravit ; illique iide- 
litatem juravit. Sim- Dim« 919. I:ioF.'646. See also Ethelred^ 

343. Order ic, 670« , 
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CHAP, him to retaliate: and, in imitati<m of Harold, 

' — he undertook to traverse the whole principality 
at the head of an anny. But the heavy cavalry 
of the Normans was ill adapted to tb6 'invasion 
of a rugged and mounhmious cbuiitry. The 
Welsh had the wisdom., not’ to oppose his pro- 
gress: but they hppre^’ on ‘his flanks, drove 
forward his rear,' and out ofif hb detachments : 
and when the king, after a slow and tedious 
march of five# w€ek%had reached the mountains 
of Snowdun,'‘Ve found to his inortiflcntion that 
the loss of the conquerors exceeded that of the' 
vanquished. The next year the Jords of the 
marches prosecuted the war by ravaging the 
l^ds in the neighbourhood : and the following 
supamer the king resumed his operations, but 
similar results. ' The loss of men, of horses, 
and of baggage, convinced him of the inutility of 
’ the enterprise. He retired out of Wales in de-. 
spair^ adopted the policy of his father, and'by 
drawing a chain of castles round the country, 
endeavoured to put a stop to the incursions of 
thpse restless and inaccessible ehcmics.^^ 
iit bciiion ly. The most powerful -bf the Anglo-Norman 
barons ivaSjBoberfc'^Mowbray', earl Northum- 

berland. He Sad - inherited fbm his uncle the 
bishop of Gou^nces , no fewer ihan twohuhdred 
and eighty minors^: the' firstv^amilbs in the 

nation were alUe/i to, him. blood 9^ affihity : 

•• 'j' V . 

„ , I, ft-p . 

^ Chron. 4^ 5. Sim. SW. Malm. 68. 
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and his comiAttnd in the noith had placed at bis 
disposal the services of a numerous and warlike 
pofMilation. .^ By ..'bus orders four Norwegian 
inerd^ntinen of considerabla value had been de- 
tained imd plundered ; and when the king, at the 
petition of the owners, summoned him to an- 
swer for the offence, the rpyal mandate was re- 
peatedly slighted and disobeyed. William re- 
solved to chastise the insolence of his vassal t 
his rapidity disconcerted the friends of the earl : 
the principal of .the Northumbrian cliieftains 
were surprised and made prisoners; and the 
strong castle of Tinmouth after a siege of two 
months WM compelled to surrender. Still from 
the' walls Bamborough Mowbray contim^d 
to defy the arms of his sovereign : nor did WiV 
liam undertime the hopeless task of redueipii^' 
that impregnable fortress ; but, in tbe yicimty 
erected .another castle, which he appiro|>Hately . 
denominated Malvoisin, or -the ba^^ neighbour. 
At length the earl was decoyed from his asy- 
lum., An insidious offer to betray into his hands 
the town of Newcastle, induced him to quit 
Bamborough in the dead of the night with no 
more than tlurty horsemen.^'' Tlie garrison 
Malvoisin imm^iately followed: the gates of 
Newcastle were riiut : and the eu!^ fled from his 
pursuers to the monastery ofiSt. 6s win.- Dur- 
ing five ^ys he valiantly defended himself 
against thC'repeated assaqlts of a superior enemy : 
on the sixth, he wounded in the leg, and 
von. II. K . 
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made prisoner. The captive by the iioyal order 
was conducted tp BainboToogh, .andhls countess 
Matilda was invited to a parley. , From the 
walls she bdield her lord in bonds wil^h tlie ex- 
ecutioner by his side, prepared to put out his 
eyes, if she refused to surrender the fortress. 
Jler affection (they i^d been married only three 
months) subdued her repugnance: the gates 
were thrown op^ : and Morell, the goVernor, 
to ingratiate himself with the’ conqueror, re- 
vealed the particulars of an extensive and dan- 
gerous conspiracy to place on the throne 
Stephen of Albemarle, brother to Judith of in- 
famous memory. Hugh!, earl of Shrewsbury, 
purchased his pardon for three thousand pounds : 
W^ter de L^cy escaped to the continent : Odo, 

of Holderness, forfeited his estates and was 
imprisoned: Mowbray himself was condemned 
to perpetual confinement, and lived near thirty 
yea^s in ihe castle of Windsor. Williain, count 
eff Eu^^a near relation of the king, fought his ac- 
cuser, was vanquished, and lost his eyes. The 
fate of William of Alderic, the king’s godfiither, 
excited more cbm^eration. He, was sot- 
tencedto fee hanged : but tbe integrity of bis 
life, and lus as^verations at the gallows, con- 
vinced the public that he was innocent.*® 

V. Atthe deatir, of the conqueror the royal 

Chron. Sax. 202 — 204^ Sim. 221. Orderic, Ml^r04. Alut, 
Bev. 141, 142. Bromp. M2. The count D’Eu ccecatus et ex- 
te&ticiilatus est. Malm. 70. 
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treasury at Windjester contained sixty thousand ’ 

pounds of silver, beddes gold, and precious ' — 
stones and if to this sum we add the annual 
revenue of the crown, we may safely pronounce 
William to have been at his accesdon a most 
opulent monarch. But no accumulation of 
wealth however large, no supply however abund** 
ant, could equal the waste of his prodigality. 

He spumed at restraint : and in his dress and 
tabic, in his pleasures and presents, left far be^ 
hind him the most extravagant of his contem- 
poraries.‘°'* Immense sums were lavished iU 
purchasing or rewarding the services of foreign* 
ers, who, wliatever might be their country or 
their character, werq, assured of recei\mg a 
gracious welcome from the king of England.^ ‘ 
When his resources began to fdl, the deficiency 
was supplied by extortion : nor was there any 
expedient, however base or unjust, which hc< ' 
hesitated, for a momedt, to adopt if it served to> 
replenish lus coffers. [The authority which arch- ‘ 
bishop Lanfranc derived from his age and station, 
contributed to check for a few years the rc^l 
extravagance ; but the deuth of that prelate in 
1089 removed every restnunt; and, in the plfl^ 


^ Ingulf, 106. ^ Malm. *69. 'He4t>ll8tis that the king 

refused a pair of hose because th^ had cost only three shillings ; 
and pht on a ^orse pair, when ht$ diatnberlain assured him 
tl^ibeyhi|d|iK»stai^ Ibid. 

He was, accordii^ .to Soger, mkaliilis militum mcrcator et 
solidator. Vit. Lud. jGrossi, S 83 « 
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of an importunate monitor, the king substituted 
; — a rapacious and remorseless minister. Ralf 
of ii^f (afterwards suraamed the Flambard, or devour- 
i Lmbard. toj-di) ^^s a Nomian clergyman of obscure 
birth, of ready wit, dissolute morals, and insati> 
able ambition. lie had followed the court of 
the conqueror, and first attracted notice in the 
capacity of a public informer. From the service 
of Maurice, bishop of London, he passed to that 
of William : and the king soon discovered his 
merit, and gradually raised him to the highest 
situation in the kingdom, by appointing him to 
the ofiices of royal ebaplain, treasurer, and justi- 
ciary. The minister was sensible that to retain 
the favour, it was necessary to flatter the vices, 
of his master: and his ingenuity was success- 
fully employed in devising new methods of 
raising money. The lilcrty of hunting was cir- 
cumscribed by additional penalties : to multiply 
fines new offences were created : capital piinish- 
ments were commuted for pecuniary mulcts: 
and another survey of the kingdom was ordered, 
to raise the land tax of those estates which had 
been under-rated in the record of Domesday. 
By these arts Flambard earned the eulogium, 
which was pronounced on him by the king, that 
he was the only man, who to please a master, 
was willing to brave the vengeance of the rest 
of inanHind.^ 


^ 69 * 158. Orderic, 078. 780* 
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If, however, he eluded that vengeance, his pre- chap. 
scrvation was owing more to fortunate contin> ' — 
gencies than to the protection of William. One 
day, as he was walking by the side of the 
Thames, Gerold, a mariner who had formerly 
been in his service, but now pretended to be a 
messenger from the bishop of London, requested 
him to step into a boat, and visit that prelate, 
whom he represented as lying at the point of 
death in a villa on the opposite bank. Unsus- 
picious of danger Flambard complied : but when 
the boat had conveyed him a little way down 
the river, he was forcibly put on board a ship, 
and carried out to sea. Fortunately a storm 
arose: the men, who had engaged to murder 
him, quarrelled; Gerold was induced by pro- 
mises and entreaties to put him on shore ; and 
on the third day, to the terror and amazement 
of his enemies, he appeared in his iisual place at 
court*. As a compensation he* obtained the 
bishopric of Durham : but the king was not in 
the habit of conferring benefits without a re- 
turn; and the favourite, to prove his gratitude,” 
made him a present of one thousand pounds.** 

In the payment of this sum Flambard had The king 
been caught in his own toils ; though, if any bfsToprics 
man could expect gratuitous promotion under a vacant, 
prince like William, it was one, who to his 
other claims of remuneration added the merit 


Ang. Sac. i. 706. Knyghton,*2S69. Simeon, 224. 
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CHAP, of having discovered’ a new and productive 
source of revenue in the custody and sale of the 
vacant abheys and bishoprics. Before the con- 
quest; on the demise of an abbot or prelate, the 
care of the temporalties devolved on the dio- 
cesan, or the archbishop : under the conqueror 
it was intrusted to a clergyman who was ap- 
pointed by the king, and coinpelled to render an 
exact account of his administration to the next 
incumbent;®* Flambard pronounced both these 
customs an infringement of the rights of the 
crown. He contended that the prelacies were 
fiefs held of the king, the revenues of which, on 
the death of the actual tenant, ought to revert to 
the sovereign, till he, of his special grace, be- 
stowed them on a new abbot or bishop. Acting 
on these principles he took every vacant prelacy 
under his own care. Inferior officers «were ap- 
pointed to administer the temporalties for the 
benefit of the crown : by these the lands and 
profits were farmed out to spcculatorls by pub- 
lic auction: and the existing tenant, sensi- 
ble thtU: he might at any moment be ejected 
at the suit of a higher bidder, lost no time 
in converting his bargain into a source of 
the greatest possible advantage. The reader 
may easily conceive the extortions and dilapida- 
tioUs, which were the invariable consequence 
of so iniquitous a sysitem. Tlie monks and the 

Onleric, SIS. 679. Pet. Bles. cotftia. Itl. Atuip. 
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clergy belong!^ to the church were often coih< 
peUed to seek a precariDus aubsistence from the w^« >> 
ehatity of strangers; and the me» of the prel^,. 
those who held .thdr lands of the church, were 
generally reduced to the lowest degree of pe- 
nury. Nm* did the mischief end here. Wealth 
so easily acquired,, was not easily surrendered: 

William kept the< vacant bishoprics and abheya 
frutseveral years in his own possession: and, if he 
consented at last to name a successor, it was* 
previously understood that the new prelate, 
should pay a sum into the exchequer, propor- 
tionate to the value of the benefice.® 

During Lent, in the fourth year after the Names 
demise of Lanfranc, the king was taken dan- ^ 
gerously ill; and he, who in liealth had set 
defiance the laws of God and man, began to 
tremble at the probable approach of death. The 
celebrated Anselm, a native of Aoustin Pied- 
mont, and abbot of Bee in Normwdy, had at 
this period accidentally arrived in England; 
where he had been invited by- Hugh, earl of 
.Chester. .I£s. reputation induced William to 
send for Ifim to Gloucester ; and by his advice 
the sick monarch engaged to amend his con- 
duct, restored to different churebes the estates 
of which he had unjustly deprived them, forgave 
by proeljunation. all of^ces committed against 

■ ^ , — ; r-T— 

Orderic, 763. 774* Theldng at his death had in his hands 
one archbishopric, fonV bishoprics, and eleven abbeys, all of which 
Jiad been let out to farm. Bles.tli'. 
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CHAP, tlie crown, and promised todiis people, in the 
- event of his recovery, an upright. administra> 
tion of justice. Daring his' he^th he had fye* 
quently been solicited to nominate a successor.* 
to Lanfranc ; and had as frequently replied that 
he would never part with the temporalties of 
Canterbury till his death. Tlie bishops seized 
the present moment to renew their importuni- 
ties; and William, in the fervour of his re- 
pentance, exclaimed that he gave that office to 
Anselm. The pious monk at this unexpected 
declaration was filled with alarm and sadness: 
the vexations and inquietudes to which he was 
likely to be exposed, rushed on his mind ; and 
he felt himself unequal to a perpetual contest 
with a prince of insatiable avarice, impetuous 
passions, and without any principles of morality, 
or any respect for religion. But it was in vain, 

- that he repeatedly refused to acquiesce in the 
xoyal choice. He was dragged to the bed of 
the king : a crosier was brought into the room : 
this emblem of the archiepiscopal dignity was 
forced into his. hand; and the Tc-deum was 
sung in thanksgiving for the event. Anselm 
atill protested a^inst the violence of his elec- 
tion, and declared that it was of no avail, since 
he was the subject not of the king of England, 
hiit of the duke of Normandy. iBut the consent 
of Robert was easily obtained: the archbishop 
of Rouen oi^ered Hni to obey ; And the i^luc^ 
ant abbot, after a long and violent straggle. 
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submitted to tbe ftdvice his Mends, and the CHAP, 
commands of his superiors.^ > i^‘ > 

• What Anselm had foretold was soon re^zed. 

William recovered; became ashamed of hisweak- 
ness, revoked the pardons Tl^hich he had grmted, 
and relapsed into his usual rapacity and de- 
spotism. Nor were his morals less reprehensible 
than his system of government. His court had 
become a constant scene of debauchery. In 
order that he might indulge his passions with less 
restraint, he refused to marry : the young nobi- 
lity courted the favour of their sovereign by 
imitating his example: and in the society of 
flatterers and prostitutes the decencies of life 
and the prohibitions of religion were equally 
exposed to outrage and derision Such con- 
duct added force to the objections of Anselm,, 
who, though he was already invested with the 
temporalties of the archbishopric, allowed seven 
months to elapse before he could be induced to 
do homage to the king, and receive the archie- 
pisoopal consecration. He had previously re- 
quired that all the lands of his sec should be 
restored, and that William should follow his 

it 

advice in matters regarding^ the welfare of his 

.. . .. — 

Eadmer, 15 — 19. ” Malm, 69. Ordcric, 682. 763. 

Luxurias scclus tacendutn exerce]t>at, non OCciilte^ sed cx impu- 
dehtia coram sole.' Hunt. ^16. ' Faris^ 46. Aitsetm adds ; nefan- . 
disaimum $odomss scclus nwUer in ^ac terra divulgatum, jam 
pljuriiQuin puUulavit^ multosque sua immanltatc fpedavit. £ad. 24. 

From this passage I Should Infer that it was introduced by the 
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CHAP, sottl. To these r«]uests an evasive answer was 
returned: *M!hat the just'^eigpectations of the 
archb|^p should not be disappointed.’*^’” 

From the subsequent treatment of Anseha a 
SYm iq^ears to have been .already arranged for 

subduing the independent spirit of the new arch*^ 
bishop, and for rendering him the obsequious 
slave of the king. C^. the very day in which 
he entered Canterbury, and as he was going in 
procession to his cathedral, Flambard arrested 
him in the shreet, and summoned him to on* 
swerin the king’s court for some imputed breach 
of the royal prerogative.*® His tenants, during 
several months, were compelled to pay their 
rents into the exchequer : and those to whom 
William had alienated the archiepiscopal ma-; 
nors, were encouraged to retain them under the 
authority of the crown.** Though Anselm found 
himself reduced to such poverty, that the ex- 
penses of his housdiold were defrayed by the 
abbot of St. Alban’s," he was given to under- 
stand that the king expected a present in return 
for his promotion. With great difiSculty he 
raised the sum^pf five hundred pounds : but it 
was scornfully reused as unworthy the royal 
acceptance. ** Do not, my lord,”' said the pii- 
- mate, spurn my offer. Though the first, it 

^ Bad, My SO. 93. ^ Bad. SO. By similar threats and 

prosecutions he extorted front Bloet^ bishop of LincedA, no less than 
5000.poundsof ajlvec. Bromp. .988* . Broinp. ibhl; End. 

30. £p. Ansel, iii. 94. Paris, Vit. Abbat. 1004. 
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" wHl nofc lie Jbe; last, joesent of your archii 
^ bishop. Use ime Hkes fr^oaaa, ai^ 1 devote 
“ myself, vnth' idl that I have, to your : 

** but if you treat me as a slave, you .^r liave 
*f neither me nor rmne." — “ Go,” rep|^ the 
king in a rage, I want ndther thee nol tlnne.** 

Anselm departed; and, to prove that he was 
not actuated by a spirit of parsimony, disttibuted 
the whole sum to the poor 
He was now, in the phraseology of the court, 
out of the king’s favour : but it was privately in- 
timated to him, that on the offer of one timu- 
sand pounds all former causes of offence would 
be forgotten. The mind of Anselm,.^perior to 
the temptations of hope and fear, n^ected the 
suggestion. The bishops had assembled at 
Hastings, to take their leave of the lung pre- 
viously to his departure for Normandy : and the 
primate earnestly requested them to reconcile 
him with his soverrign. William dictated the 
terms : that he should pay five hundred pounda 
immediately, and engage to pay five himdred> 
more withib a certain term. Anselm replied* 
that he was without money himself, and that hdS' 
vassids, impoverished the royal exaetiras^ 
were unable to supply him with' the sum re- 


* 

Ead. 21, 22. It was, according to Anselm' himself in his 
letter to archbishoti of Lyons, pecunia non -parva. He probably 
borrowed it: 4br the lands of hi»d)urch were in Such a state that 
ib was three years before fae^ was .able to maintak thensua! ardiie*^ 
pbcopal establishment Bad. 108 . 
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CHAP, qnired. ** Then,” exclaimed the king, “ as I 
hated him yesterday, so I hate him more 
“ to-day, and will hate him still more bitterly 
** the longer I live. He shall never be acknow- 
lodged by me for archbishop. Let him go. 

^ " He need not wjut here to give me his blessing 

“ when I sail. I will not receive it.”" 

Dispute There were at the time two competitors for 
succession P®'P*icy) thc antipopc Clement, and Urban II. 
to tiic pa- the legitimate successor of Gregory. This was 
a favourable opportunity for William, who, af- 
fecting to hesitate between the two, refused to 
acknowledge cither, that he might enjoy with 
less restraint the revenues of the vacant prela- 
cies." But 'Anselm, in common with the Nor- 
man clergy, had admitted the authority of Ur- 
ban: before he consented to his election, he 
notified the circumstance to the king : and he 
noAV solicited pewnission to receive from tlie 
pontiff the pallium, the distinguishing badge of 
the archiepiscopal dignity. At the very mention 
of Urban, William burst into a paroxysm of 
rage. Could he be ignorant that to acknow- 
" ledge any prelate for pope, before he had been 


Id. 23-— 25. II was not tliat the English Church 

rejected the papal supremacy, but that the bishops had not been 
permitted to inquire into the claims of the competitors, and tliere* 
fore suspended their obedience, (iuis eorum canonice, qiiis secus 
fuerit institutiis, ab Anglis usque id teroporis ignorabatun £ad» 
32. Duldtabant propter iUam quae nata esc dissensiouem, et 
propter dubitationem ilium buscipere quasi certum differebant. 
Bpis. Ansel, iii. SG. 
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acknowledged; by the sovereign, w^s a breach^ 

“ of alliance? This was the peculiar preroga- 
“ liye of the kings pf England: it disBngmshed ' ' 

** them front other nnonarchs, none of whoni 
possessed it. To dispute this right was 
“the crown from his bead. Anselni^ piiouid?* 
answer for his presumption before his peers.’"** 

The enemies of tlie archbishop now predicted, “ 
that he would either be compelled to resign^ the!« 
mitre, or to disgrace himself by abjuring the 
authority of the pontiff. The court was held at 
Rockingham, Every Artifice was employed to 
shake his resohition : he was assailed with thr^&ts . 
and promises : he was accused of ingratitude : 
he was reviled with the appellation of traitor. 

Hie last charge called him from his seat. “ H 
“ any man," he exclaimed,^ “ pretend that ! 

“ violate the faith wliich I have sworn to. the 
“ king, beeause I will not reject the authority 
“ of. the bishop of Rome, let him come fonvard, 
and he will find me prepared in the name of 
“ God to answer him as 1 ought."’*’ The ehal- 

^ 25, Qf this prCTO^tivc, thpugh it bad spJfiHlg up 

under his father, Flambard said, lliat it was pnrcipiuim in omni 
dominatione sua, et quo eiim cunciis regibus prnislare Cerium 
crat. Id. 29. 

Id. 28, 29. Anselm has been blamed fur having given to 
the pope, diirmg the debate, the titles of bisKop of bishops, prince 
of all men, and angel of *the great council.' ' Whoever peruke 
the drigioid, be chtivinced that' the charge has been made ^ 
mist^e,. 7t is ti> C%i6t, not to.ihe pope, 'that the archbishop ap-'^ 
pfi^ tlie^rfejpi^eisslbnV^ ! 
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CHAP, lenge was not accepted: but the turning 
to the enrdered them to depose him. 

They answered that it was not in thdr powef. 
He commanded them to abjure his authority, 
aud^J^ey complied. He then called on the lay 
l^arons to imitate the example of the prelates, 
but tliey, to hia utter discomfiture, rcfiised. 
Disconcerted and enraged, he put off the deci- 
sion of the question for two months ; and calling 
the bishops around him, successively interro- 
gated each in what sense he had abjured the 
authority of Anselm ? Some replied uncondi- 
tionally; and these he called his friends, and 
ordered to sit down. Others smd that they had 
abjured it only inasmuch as the primate acknow- 
ledged a pope, who had not yet been acknow- 
ledged by the English church. These were com- 
manded to quit the hall, with the assurance 
that they had forfeited the royal fiivour. To 
repurchase it, each was compelled to make the 
king a valuable present.^ 

The king jf j h^ve entered into these detrils, it was that 
died with ihe reader might the more earily appreciate the 
jws!* chanteter of William, and notice the proceedings*, 
in these arbitrary courts of justice. There was 
something Itttficrous in the result of the contest. 
The king sent cluidestinely a messenger to 
Borne, aclmowled^ed unthout solicitation the 
authority of Urban, privately procured from 
him the pallium, and after -sevi^l fruitless at- 


f Id. 30, 31. 



it, at last allowed it .to . be Cl^. 
to tbe.arc^4ii8hi^. ' .Bid^ ibbo^ 4^ 
tius Instanioe sueoess&l, lie bed^attU reason 'to 
regret tbe tranqpuHitjr of 'bis i cell;-; The hatred 
whifdi ' rankled in the h^ast of ,the >kin^^^ 

.often visible in his conduct^' and 
oi^rtunity to .esea^ of thwaaNang' the endear- 
vours, and.woundihg ilie -feeling^ of 'the |Ndi- 
mate, In.defianee of his remonstrances 'VBUimof 
reteined possession of the vacant benefices ; pee^ ^ 
vented the. convocation of . synods ; refused to 
restore the manors belonging to the see of Con^ 
terbury ; and after an expedition into Wales, 
cited the mchbi^op before him,, for having sent 
his retainers without a competent supply of 
arms and provisions. Hie charge is said to have Archbi- 
beenfiilse.^ But Anselm, exhausted by ^und« 
less provocations, instead of plea<hngliis cause, 
sdidted permission to retire to Aonw.*' An 
answer was returned that he migbtnse his own 
discretion : but that if he. left the realm, the 
king would immediately take possesdon of his 
^revenues. . The ptimate entering tiie chamber, 

^said : ‘‘ Sir, I am going i bin as tins is probably 
" the. last time that we fhall meet,' 1 come as 
“ ymxr fath^. and archbidiop, to offer you my 

<0 Fatso a nalignb^ccilm^. Butiaer iniit Ansel. 883. 

Tbe^oewfaenA ^nefimdtbst should visit Rome • 

without his perimsskmr.ategidadpn wbicb.ei(citedibeloud cofii* 
plamtof Qt^o^ VH, -Nemo ^nium -regum etimn pa^orum 
cdntra'isedeat i$ok6tom'*]ioc"pt«suiBpidt sk^htar^'EjHS. Greg. 

VII. r. .. 
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CHAP. <M>Iegsingi”, The king ..bowcdJiUJiead : .^nwdm 
^~4^^<|lnade ov^r. him the sign of the cross, -and iQ> 
stentiy. retired^ At. Dover, the . royal officers 
Seated him with .studied indignity:: in France 
and Italy he was received nvitih e4'ery demonstra-^ 
tion of respect “ > . . ■ ; - 

The king’s . .^'tev tlie departure, of Auselm Wiliam pet* 
the New in the same, rapacious and voluptuous 

Forest. Career,. tUl lie was suddenly arrested by death in 
the New Forest, where his brother Richard had 
formerly perished. For some time predicdcms 
of his approaching fate liad been circultded 
among. the people, and were readily believed by 
those, whose piety he had shocked by his de> 
baucheries, or whose Imtred he liad provoked 
by his rapacity.®' Nor was he without appre- 
hension himself. On the first of August he; 


*^.Ead. 32-^4, 30-^41. The archbisliop in his letter to the 
pope thus sums ,iip his reasons for leaving the kingdom*, ** The 
king would not restore to my church those lands belonging to it,* 
w’hich he had given away after the death of Lan/ranc; he even' 
** coutinuedrto give more away notwithstanding my opposition: hO' 
required of me grievous services, which had never been required 
of my predecessors: he annulled the law of God, and the cano^**, 
<< nical and apostolical decisions by custonts of his own creation^ 
In such conduct 1 could not acquiesce witlioift the loss of my 
<< own soul: to plead agdnst him in his own court .was in vain 
** for no one dared to assist or advise, me. Tfi^ then is my object 
« iti coming to you: to beg that yptt Would free me from the ’ 
^M^oudage of the episcopal dignity; and allow n^ to serve Godagaiik^^ 
in the trauquillityj.pf i;qy cdli; that; in the next j^lace you, : 
<< would provide for the churches of the English according to your 
« wisdom and the authority of your station;^ Eadm. 43. 

Orderic, 781. ' . . . ■ I- ' * 
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passed a C1MP. 

so dfotarbed')^ di!*6aai8»'tfaat be sent fo>t his ser'V'^^ - 
vmiltB to^watcb'iiear bed. Befote sunrise 
Btz^Kein^'eoteted* Ihe ^cl»n^ and telated 
to him the visum of a foreign monk, ‘^hich was 
inteipreted to presage ^me catatn!(y to the 
king. ** Ibe mao,** he' exoldtneid adth dforoed 
smile, ** dreams like a monk.' Givh him' athun- 
“ dred shillingsJ” He wai^owevms unaldeto 
conceal^e impiesrion which dieSe portentdhad^ ^ 
made on his mind uand, stt die request ^ of hte'^ 
friends, abandoned his design ot hunring, dnd 
devoted the mondng to businestr / At dihner he Aug. 2 , 
ate and drank more eopiously^than usual: his 
^irits revived: and shortly afterwards he rode^ 
out into the forest. There ihost of Ins attend** 
ants successively left hud, separating ih pursuit, 
of game : and about sunset he wa&4itcovered 
some countrymen, lying on the^''groupd,^^ft]l2r 
weltering in blood. An asorow/' tbe* ibift of 
which was broken, luui enten^ his bVmt. HiO 
body was conveyed in a cart to Wmeh^^r, 
where it wos-hastily buried toe ncitt morning.” 

Pnt of respect to'bis rank a gmve was allotted 
him in toe catoedrali hnt i|.|i^ deemed inde > » 

* cent to houdf|r '^to vtl^j^otB^tcs toe obwi^es 
of a princeji.wliose'‘^{B impioi^ 

and whose death was toonudW to enedurage 
hope that he had tii^e ^ r^|(^t.** 

^**' .. / 0td«ic,78?. 

von. II, *’ '1 
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CHAP. By whose hand the king* fell, and whether the 
dhrow was dkected against him by accident or 
design, are questions which cannot ,be satisfiic- 
torily answered. The report,, which obtained 
credit at the time, was,;^ that "William, following 
a wounded deer with his eyes, held his hand 
near his face to intercept the rays of the sun, 
and that at the some moment an anow from the 
bow of Walter Tyrrel, a French knight, glancing 
from a tree. Struck him in the breast. It was 
added, that the unintentional homicide, spurring 
his horse to the shore, immediately crossed to 
the continent : aiitl a pilgrimage which he after- 
wai’ds made to the holy land, was attributed to 
remorse, and construed into a proof of his guilt. 
But Tyrrel always denied the charge; and after 
his return, when he had nothing to hope or fear, 
deposed upon oath in the presence 'of Suger, 
abbot of St. Denis, that he never saw the king 
on the day of his dcfith, nor entered that part of 
the forest in which he fell." If William pe- 
rished by treason (a supposition not very im- 
probable) it was politic in the assassin to fix the 
guilt*on one, who was'no longer in the kingdom. 
Tills at least is certmn, tl^t no inquiry was 
made mto the cause or the mimner of his deaths: 

Quern cum nec t'mieret nec.speraret, Jurc^rando assplus audi- 
vinius quasi' sacrofianctiim asififrere^ quod ea die nec in cam partem 
qua rex venebatur, venerit, qtim in iylva omnino 
viderit;: Sugar/ vit, Lud. Gfbs«'pv’2C®/;'15jwel . wa^^ inhabitant 
ofPontoise. Ord. 78, 
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whence we naay infer diat bis successor, if he C^P. 
were not) convinced tlMrk it would not bear inves» 
tigation, was too wcU plgased with an event 
which raised him to the throne, to trpnhlc him- 
self about the means by which it was effected. 

Of the violent character of William, his rapa- his ch»- 
city, despotism, and voluptuousness, the reader 
will have formed a sufficient notion from the 
preceding pages.*’ In person he was short and 
corpulent, with flaxen hair, and a ruddy com- 
plexion : from which lust circumstance he de- 
rived the name of Rufus^ or the red. Ip ordi- 
nary conversation his utterance was slow and 
embarrassed : in the hurry of passion precipi- 
tate and unintelligible. Ho assumed in public 
i haughty port, rolling his eyes with fierceness 
on the spectators, and c^fideavouring by the tone 
of lus A oice and the tenor of his answers to in- 
timidate those who addressed him. But in pri- 
vate he dcsccndeo to an equality^ with his com- 
panions, ami sing them with his wit, which was 
chiefly pointed against himself, and seeking to 
lessen the odium of his excesses, by making 
them the subjects of laughter. 

Ho built at the expense of the neighbouring ils bmld- 
counties a walhroubd the Tower, a bridge over 
the Thames, and the great hall at Westminster. 


I will only add the /iiiaractcr gtven of him hy a celebrated 
foreign, but contemporary, wn];er. Laseivioe et^^animi desidcriis 
dcditus, pauparum ixitoIeiabiUs oppyesvor, eccleaiartmi crudolu 
exactor, et irrevcrentis&imus retentor <et disdipator, - Sugcr, ibid. 
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CHAP. The latter was finished the year before his 
/ death : and when he first idsited it after his re*' 
turn from Normandy, he repUed to his flatterers, 
that there was notlung, in its dimensions to ex> 
cite their wonder : it was only the vestibule to 
the palace which he intended to raise. But in 
this respect he seems to have followed, not to 
have created, the taste of the age. During his 
reign structures of unusual magnificence arose 
in every part of th^ kingdom: and the most 
opulent proprietors sought to distinguish them- 
selves by the castles* which they built, and the 
monasteries which they founded. 
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CHXp.Ult ' 

HENRY I. 

t % 

SirRNAMfiD BEAUCLERK, OR^TRE SCHOLAR. , 


CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 


ntOff 

4lrnry IV 1106 
IfeuryV lUS 
JUithttirP 11 


K of Scotland 
EAuw • .• Ill 6 
Alcximderl J1S4 
David 1 


K of franco 
Philip I 1106 
Lottli VI 


K o/Spatn» 
Alphonsa VI 1100 
AlphonsaVIl 1133 
AlphonioVllI 


Pope*. 

PAschal 11 1116. 
OttlaihuiII 1110. 
Cahxtuall 1104. 
Honoriuf II 1130* 
Innocent 1I« 


ACCESSION OF nEKBY~INVA9ION BY DDXB BOBEET^BEVftV 
IN NOAMANDY-*-MAKB8 RODEBr PBISONKB— •D18PUTIS CON- 
CERNING INVESTllUBBS — WAR IN NOBlfANDY — STORY OP 
JULlANAj TBJR KINo’s DAUGHTER— -SBIPW RECK OF HIS SON 
WILLIAM — SETTLEMENT OF TUB CROWN ON MATILDA — 

U18 ADMINISTRATION OF JUSnCE — RELIEF TO THE TE- 
NANTS OF THR CROWN LANDS— EXTDBTIOK OF MONEY- 
DISPUTE RESPECTING LEGATES— DBATM AND CHARACTER 
OP HENRY — HIE MINISTERS— STATE OF LEARNING. 

Fohr ycfurs were now elapsed, sbce Robert of chap. 
Normandy had abandoned bis dominions to earn ^ . 

a barren wreath of gloiy in the fields of Pales- 
tine. Accompanied by Hugh of Vermandois, 
and Robert of FlaQders, he bad passed the Alps, 
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CHAP, received the benediction of the pontiff at Lucca, 
* ^ and joined the crusaders under the waits of Con- 

stantinople. At the si^fe of Kicc he held an 
important command : in the battle of Dorylaeum 
his exhortations and example sustained the faint- 
ing courage of the Christians : at the reduction 
of Antioch the praise of superior prowess was 
shared between him and Godfrey of Bouillon 
and if, during a reverse of fortune, he slunk 
with several others from the pres^rc of famine 
and the prospect of slavery, this temporary 
Stahl was effaced by his return, his exploits in 
the field, and his scrriccs in the assault of Jeru- 
salem. The crown of that city was g^ven to 
Godfrey, the most worfljy of the confederate 
chieftains: but if we may believe the English 
historians, it had been previously offered to 
Robert, who, with more wisdom than he usually 
displayed, preferred his European dominions to 
the precarious possestion of a throne surrounded 
hostile and infidel nations.^ 

Corona- By priority of birth, and the stipulation of 
iien^. treaties, the crown of 'England, bdonged to 
Robert, had already arrived in Italy on ‘his 

way home: but, ignorant bf the prize that was 
1 too. at stake, he in Apulifr Voof^ibylla, the 

■) . T . » , , Y . * . ir , 

' It w«s b^eved tkat'^Godesy whk a •tmika.ef his svdid had 
dividad th« taidy of a Tliric from the Aoidder to the of^^te 
haohdi; and dial Robert ^ the daacobtof Im ihlcbionbadcIoTea 
the bead and aimoor of his advcMatyiVom tlietnkwn to the biwst. 

* Oerr. TiB>. apud Son^t, XIV. 48. 
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feir sister of William of Cooversana.® Henry, 
tiie younger broUi^, was on the spot : he had ' — 
followed Ruftis into the foripst; and the moment 
that he heard the lung w^s fallen, spurring his 
horse, he rode to Winchester, to secure the 
royal treasures. William de Breteuil, to wliose 
custody th^ had been' intrusted, arrived at the 
same time, and avowed his determination to 
preserve them for Robert, the rightful heh:. 

Tlic prince immediately drew his sword ; and. 
blood would have been shed, had .not tlteir com- 
mon fi'icnds interpolcd, fmd preymled on Brc-‘ 
tcuil to wiUidraw Ins opposition. As soon as 
Henry had obtained possession of tlie treasures 
and castle, he was proclaimed king : and riding 
to IVestminster wdS crowned on the Sunday, Aug s.. 
the third day after the deaths of his brother. 

The ceremonial was the same as had been ob- 
served in d)C coronation of the Anglo^Sakon 
kings, and was performed by Maurice, bishop of 
Loudon, in the absence of Anselm and the 
vacancy of.the arcbiepiscopal see of York.* 

On riio sapc.da^ care was taken to inform the u» ebar- 
nation of ritehenei^'<QEbicih.lt wouM'derivof^ 
the acc^ionof tbeaew monarch.. To strengthen 
the wc^esa of hia chum hy lamuiecriiig it with 
the interests of ’the peofie, he published a 
chartcar of libhrUe^^eoj^a of which ware sent 

- ■ - -t f, - p . 1 - I - in;-- III 

■ Hw ikdiiwr OeAffiyvsi tte iie()heir of flObettUu GuisciiTd. 
OidQrif,'780« ''' ■’".'/t 

« Orderic,m. SS. • C^WB. Stx. SteW 
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^UL^' dcpo^M id the 

*— nA-' {Kiiicjipal monaeteries. ,lit this aostrument^ 1®. 
he restored to the ehuyrch its anei^t iinmuiu(^s» 
4utd promised ndther to sell the vacant benefices, 
WV to let thm oat to farm, n<xc to retain them 
in his own possession for the^benefitt of his ex- 
«ebeqncr, imr to raise talloges on their tenants. 
.2®. He granted to aU his barons and immediate 
vassals (and required that thc^ should moke the 
* same concesf^um to itAeir tenants) that they 
might dispose by will of their personal property : 
that tJaey might give their 'daughters and female 
relatives in marriage without fee or impediment, 
provided the intended husband were not his 
enemy : that for breaches of the peace and oUier 
delinquencies they should'not be placed at the 
kmg’s roerc;y, in the days of bis father and 
brother, but should be condemned in the sums 
assigned by the Anglo-Saxon law’s ; tliat tlieir 
heirs should pay the customary reliefs for the 
livery of .their lands, and not the arbitrary com- 
pensations which bad been exacted by his two 
predecessors: that heiresses should not be com- 
pelled by the king to many without the consent 
of the barons : that wddows should retain their 


dowers, and not be given in >tnatiiage against 
ibeir >villi and' W ‘w»«dsMp ’nf minors 
bboijld/ toge^t. ciMriSij!;»f dw lands, 

be committed to.tih^ mdma,<oeiiencwt rein- 
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US bad'b^ imaended and published by h!s 
&tber: to lavy no toobeysge -wbich had'ftd^t been 
paid'in^lbeiiSaxQn timeat'and to i>unish nitb 
seventy tite ooinei^ loi^ i/bttdeYB of light monies. 

He* exempted from tbd Danegelt the''>deme8nc 
lapds of all his militaiyienaiitSi foigave all does 
due to the exchequer, and the pdem^iy mulcm 
for murder" eommitt^ befofe^hia eotonlvtion ; 
and ordered, under dbe'heariest j^naldes, re- 
paration to be made for all injustices Committedl^ 
in consequence' of the' death of his brother. 

Such are the provisions this celebrated 
charter :f vdiich is the more deserving of the 
readci's notice, because, as it profesSes to 
abolish the illegal customs introduced after the 
conquest, it shews the nature of the grievances 
which the nation had offered imdcr the two 
Williams. Henry, however,' retained both the 
royal forests and the forest laws : but as a kind 
of apology he deolared, that in this reservation 
he was gmded by the advice, and had obtained 
the consent, of hfs barons. He added at the 
Same time a veiy beneficial charter in favour of 
thecHizeiihbflibiidOtf.*" * ' - 

— — 1 ,.il. ■: . I ' 

, nie. UagUl.«io, sn. Heniy’s dmrtwif* 

M it mfjore tl>«law>o Ok 

suiK h bMo qfttted bjr Willpm the ct^queron 

(OnwAftloiitfaw quibuk cam 
piiwr W SWtiMSWl J td^^ S94. Heoee 

enwOuiMOt 

nmBtMcOstodljrvlwstni^t tteiWDemt uwit opposed ooim- 

tnaiiWi 
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'CHAP. ■ ‘ Hillierto conduct of 

‘ been tts questionable as that of his late brother : 

mStfenr* policy no^ ' tan^t him to assume the ' Zeal aiid 
severity of arefdnner.’^ He dismissed his mis- 
tresses ; drove' from his court the men, who' had 
scandalized the public by their d^eminacy and 
debaucheries ; * and sent to hasten the return of 


' that tlie great eoiincil of tenants decided ^ tiie marriages of 
^ heiresses : that widows were allowed to marry according to their 
own choice: that the custody of the heir and His lands was given ^ 
to tiie mother and his near reiations: tliat the amotmt of reliefs was 
£xcd by law, and that there were estates, called recUc haircdltates, 
whtdi paid no relief at all: that the disposition of personal pro- 
perty by will was valid wljdioiit die consent of the sovereign : that 
the personalty of iatestate.s was divided by the nearest relatives : 
andd)atamerclameiita,by which die personal estate of thcdclm- 
quent was ptoed at the mercy of the king, were unknown. All 
the contrary practices had grown up during the jast years of die 
conqueror, and the reign of Ilufiis, particularly under die adminis- 
tration of Flanibard. To the charter is added a law treatise in 94 
chapters, drawn up by an unknown writer, evidently with the in- 
tention of instructing the judges hi die Jaw*, as it stood in Uie time 
of Edward the confessor, and as it Avas amended by William the 
conqueroti and bad now been restored by Henry. I.«g. Sav. 25G 
> It is hardly necessary to add, that when the king found 
himself firmly aseated on the tlirone, he renewed all the grievanacis^ 
which he had previously ahqlieb^^ • ' . 

" Eifeerainatos curU |iropeUefis,4ac«cpmiim noctihus in 
curia restituH, qui fuera^ tempwe featrfei /JMalin* fiS- 

^hy lights had been 
now r^tored by t am 
nad are so frcqiiendy 9^^ 

dem^ sonm lidtiM, of 

a^rba^^ tuni^ iynth 

deep-Uci^i pedks of ' 
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Anselm expres^os of the Jjigb- **’ 
est regard and -^^eraidoo for Ids charactier.' At 
tibo solicitation, of the prelateei be eeoseoted to ' , 
marry : and th$ ol|^t of his choice tMMs Matilda uMi'mar- 
or Maadj the daui^ter of MaloolDSy Jsing <rf 
Sdbts, by Margarotj ihCvaUter of ISdgar the 
etheliDg: a princesis Mfhoac deacfsnt &0111 the 
Anglo<Saxoti monoi^hs was expected to add 
stability to his throne, and to secure the succes- 
sion to his posterity. An objection vn^, how- * 
ever, made to their onion, which nearly defeated 
his hopes, princess in her childhood had 
been intmsthd to tiiccare of her aunt Christina, 
abbess of 'V^’llton, who, to preserve the chastity 
of her niece from the brutality of the Norman 
soldiers, had compelled her to wear the veil, 
and to frequent the society of the nuns. Hence 
it was contended that according to the ecclesias- 
tical cations 'She was no longer at liberty to 
marry ; but in a synod naf the prelates the ob- 

f ft * 

- 

twwtedto aniiStetlMttratiiof • nurt or tbs «f aserpent: an 
impnmMnntt lat^ iSSMIttecS FuSe, oarl'Of Aiuou, to coseeal 
the daronuitybr lua ftot. Tbdr bairaMa SividaS m <nuii;,aiid 
combed «tt iheNdM)tddert{;|HlmielH<^«biTtnsieado^ 
and wad ofum kagthenMWtt ‘tiy the of 

lUtee^ 

aimo«s^^^ti|iB||l3r^'M^ mtsHm'ff wwnng the hair, 

irldi|h’#as^SS'«mrt)SeS fn>fcdhitSl>il9'St.>n«atl{ ** ifa man 

nIMg dtegfand the 

^paaM(<' Orderic 

most abo. 

HWWiH y ^ Zbitf. , • 
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CHAP, jection was over-ruled io conformity witt a 
' — sr-^ former decision of archbishop Lanfranc on 1 
Nov. 11. similar occasion. The marriage was celebrated, 
and th^ queen crowned with ^ic usual solemnity 
l>y Apsclm, who had now returned fo England, 
and resumed the administration of his dioeese.' 

< oiiiino To satisfy the clamour of ihc people, Henry 
committed to the Tower Flambard, bishop 
^*110?"*’ Durham, ^the obnoxious minister of the late 
king. Hie prelate lived sumptuously in his 
confinement on the allowance which he re- 
ceived from the exchequer, and the presents 
which were sent him by his friends: and 
by his wit, cheerfulness, and generosity, won 
the good will, while he lulled tlic vigilance, 
of his keepers. In the beginning of February 
he received a rope concealed in the bottom of a 
pitcher of wine. The knights, who guarded 
him, were ns usual invited to dine : they drank 
copiously till it was late in the evening: 

^ l^admcr, Alurtd Uev* HI. From the proceedings in 

the council held on tins occasion it appears^ that at the ume ol the 
conquGht there was no security for females^ unless they took refuge 
jn a convent. Suo pudori metuentes nCionasteria virginum pett- 
verr, acceptoque %elo6iise interipsaa a tanta mfaipia ptotoxcre. 
l^ad ibid. Matilda traced her descent irqia the Ao^o-Saxon 
kings m this manner : ^ 

Edmund. Ironside* 

Edward. 






Matilda* 
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CHAP. 


and soon after, they had lain down to rest, 
Flambar^, witji'the^aid^of h|8 ropo^ * * * descended *— *v- 
from tlie' window, was conducted by Ms Mends 
to the sea shore, an^ 'thence escaped^to Nor- 


dutchy within a inondi after th<!i d<5am orlm 
brother. By his former subjects lie ‘had beep! 
received with welcome: but his claim to the 
Bnglish crown, though he 'meant to 'enh>rcb 
was postponed to a subsequent period. Plea- 
sure, not powcr> was his present object: he 
wished to exhibit, to his Normans hur prize 
which he had brought from Apulia and her 
fortune, a very considerable sum, was'eonsumed 
in fcastings and pageantry But the arrival and Robcit 
suggestions of Flamhard awakened hiJi ambi- clowu.**** 
tion, and turned his thoughts from pleasure to 
war. His vassals professed their eagerness to 
figltt under a prince, who had gained laurels in 
the holy war: tenders of assistance were re- 
ceived from England: and a powerful force of 
men at arms, archers, and footmen, were or- 
dered to assemble in the neighbourhood of 
Tresport. On the English barons, who had en- 
gaged to espouse Ms cause, Kobdrt de Bclesme, 


* Orderic, 780. * 86. Sibylla died id lio^ of 

poison administered, it was Wllevisd, by Agnes, dovrager coun* 

te<s of Buckingham^ wbo^ aa^e possessed the aflections, 
al^ ambitious to aipurg^lbe honourSjt of the duke. Ordcnc, 810* 

Malmsbuiy’s accountdsldtfiereot 
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CHAP. 

III. 


Henry’* 

prepara- 

tious. 
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WilUftm^ide W^arenne^ Ivo deGreatesmeniU'and 
Waite® OlSiurd, hefbestowed some of the strong^- 
esfc fartresAeam JC<^mandy.i His object was to 
secure, l^icie cd-o^ataoin but he luid reason to 
regret a measiH^t which weened his power, 
and ultimately eaUsed'his:^ruiti,’'^ 

; Henry with disiiaietude the prepara- 

tions of his brother t ihut trembled still more at 
the well kno^i diaaffecition of his Imrons. Hy 
Robert do;. Meuaahti *'thfe most trusty hnd fa- 
voured of hie shioisters, lie was advised to make 
every sacrifice for- the preservadon of his crow'ii ; 
to prohiise whatever should b^ asked; « to divide 
among the suspected- the choicest of the royal 
demesnes ; and to wait till the hour of danger 
*vvas past, when he might resume these conces- 
sions, ; and punisli the pt*rfidy of the men, who 
had presumed to sell \o their sovereign those 
services which fhey already owed him by their 
oaths. At Whitsuntide Henry held his court : 
every petirion was granted : the diartcr was re- 
newed: and in the haufis of Ansolm, as the 
representative -of Ibc mdlon, Jh® hiug swore 
faithfully ho fulfil ull his engagements. His 
army was collected at Pevensey on the coast of- 
Sussex: Bobert,. conducted by the. mariners, 
wbomFlambard had dgbaached fiom their alle- 
giance, reached :the harbour of Portsmouth. . To 
secure the ^ city of Winchester became to each 

.Idem^ 767. 
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prince an object of the first importance. If CHAP. 
Robert were nearer, 'he was delayed by the dc- JL^ 
barkation of his troops, and Henry overtook 
him on his march. By the neighbourhood of 
the two armies the s];)irit of revolt was again 
awakened among the Anglo>Norman barons : but 
the natives remiuncd fiiithful to Henry, and An- 
seTm devoted himself to his interests. He ha« 
rangued the troops on the duty Of alli^iiaaice, 
recalled from the camp of Robert some of the ‘ 
deserters, confirmed the wavering loyalty of 
others, and threatened the invaders witli, the 
sentence of cYcommunicadon. After several 
fruitless and irritating messages, Ilenry^ de- 
manded a conference with his brother, llic two 
princes met in a vacant space between the ar- pacifiea- 
mles, conversed for a few minutes, and cm- 
braced as friends. Tlic terms of reconciliation 
were immediately adjusted, lloliert reiiopnced 
all claim to ttic crown of England, and obtained 
in return a ycariy pension of three thousand 
marks, the cession of all the castles which 
Henyry possessed in Normandy, with the excep- 
tion of Dauifront, and the rerocalion of the. 
judgment of focfmture, which William had pro- 
nounced against his adherents. }t was more- 
over stipulated, that both princes should imitc 
to punish their respeedve enechies,' and that if 
eiUicr died without leg^daiate issue, the survivor 
should be his h(ar. Twelve baitms on each 
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CHAP side swcHre to enforce !:^e observance of these 
articles “ 


iicnrjf pu- Iti was not, however; in the disposition of 
rntmles'* forget or forgive. Prevented by the 

1103 .' treaty from chastising the^public disaffection of 
s. his Anglo-Norman barons^ he sought pretexts 
' of revenge in their private conduct. Spies were 
appointed to watch, them on their demesnes, 
and in their intercourse with their vassals : 
cliarges of real or pretended transgressions were 
repeatedly brought before the king's court ; and 
leach obnoxious nobleman in his turn was, justly 
or unjustly, pronounced a criminal and an out- 
law. . Of the great families, the descendants of 
the warriors who had fought with the conqueror, 
the most powerful successively disappeared; 

* and in opposition to the others, Henry’s jea- 
lousy selected from the needy followers of the 
court, men, whom he cnriclicd with the spoils 
of the proscribed, and raised to an equality 
with the proudest of their rivals. To these he 
looked as to the strongest bulwarks of his 
throne: for since th^ owed their fortunes to 
his bounty, tlieir own interest, if not tlieir gra- 
titude, w'ould bind them firmly to his support.'-’ 
Revolt of Among the outlaws were JUibert Malet, Ivo? 
liciesme* Wauennc, e^l of Sun’ey, 


Ilcvolt of 


** Eadmer, 56. Ordcric, T86. Chron. Sax. Q09, 210. 

-I* Ordcric, 804,805. ; 

Ivo WB$ accused of iiaving niade on hts neighbours, quod 

in ilia regkioe ^iiuec estibasitafum^ neo sinegravi ulttone lit ex- 
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WiUiatn, earl of Morton and Cornwall, and CHAP. 
Robert de Belesme, carl, of Shrewsbury. The - « 

last, the son of tiie great Montgomery, deserves 
some notice. He was the mosb powerful sub- 
ject in England, haughty, rapacious^ and deceit- 
fuL In these vices he might have many equals : 
in cruelty he rose pre-eminent among tibe sa- 
vages of the age. He preferred the death the 
ransom’ of his eapdves; it was his deliglit to 
feast his eyes with the eontordohs of the vic- 
tims, men and women, whom he had ordered, to 
be impaled : he is even said to have torn out the 
eyes his godson widi his own hands, because 
the father of the boy had committed some tri- 
vial offence, and had escaped from his ven- 
geance.** Against this monster, not from mo- 
tives of humanity but of policy, Henry had con- 
ceived the most violent hatred. He was cited 
before the Ring’s court : the conduct Of his offi- 
cers in Normandy as well as in England, his 
words no less than his actions, were, severely 
scrutinized : and a long list of fivc-and-forty 
offences was objected to him by his accusers. 

The earl, according to custom, obtained permis- 
sion to retire, that he might consult his friends: 
but instantly mounted his horse, fled to his earl- 
dom, summoned liis retainers, and boldly bade 

piatum. Ord€ric» 805. Thift was thfi great merit of the conqueror 
and his sons. They compelled their l^arons to decide their con- . 
troversies in lus courts instead of waging war against each otlicr. 

Qrdericr ii. Malms. 89. 

VOL. II. M 
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CHM’. defiance to the power, of his prosecutor. Henry 
V 'l V cheerfully accepted tlic challenge, and began 
the war with the investment of the castle of 
Arundel, which, after a siege of three months, 
surrendered^ by capitulation. Belcsmc, in the 
interval, hud fortified Bridgenortli on the left 
hank of the Severn, and placed in it a garrison 
of s<^ven hundred men : but the townsmen, in- 
timidated by the menaces of the king, rose upon 
their defenders, and opened the gates to the 
royal forces. Shrewsbury still remained in his 
possession. From that city to Bridgenortli the 
country was covered with wood ; and the only 
road ran through a narrow defile between two 
mountains, the declivities of which he had lined 
with his archers. Henry ordered the infantry, 
sixty thousand meb, to open a jmssage : in a few 
,da)'s the trees were felled; and a safe and spa- 
cious road conducted the king to the walls of 
Shrewsbury. At bis arrival despair induced 
Belesme to conic forth on foot : he offered the 
keys of the place to the conqueror ; and sur- 
rendered himself at discretion. His life was 
spared : but he was compelled to quit the king- 
dom, and to promise upon oatli never to return 
without the royal permission.” 

Duke Ro- Hitherto , the duke had religiously observed 
^igiand. theneonditioiis of peace. He liad even on the 
1103 . first no^pc of Belesmc’s .I'ebeUion,^ ravaged the 

” Orderic, 800—003. Malms. 88. Cbron. Sax. 810. Flor. 
050,851. 
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Norman estates of tteit nobleman. Sensible, CH.M*. 
however, that the real criihc of the outlaws was 
their former attachment to ijis interest, ho un- 
expectedly came to England at the solicitation 
of the earl of Surrey, and incautiously trusted 
himself to the generosity of an tmfceling bro- 
ther. He was received indeed with the smile 
of affection, but soon found that he was in reality ^ 
a captive : instead of interoeding in favour of 
others, he was reduced to treat for his own 
liberty : and as the price of his ransom, gladly 
resigned his annuity of three thousand marks, . 
which, to save the honour of the two princes, 
was received as a present by the queen Ma- 
tilda."’ After such treatment llobcrt could not 
doubt of the hostility of liis brotlicr: and in his 
own defence sought the friendship, and accepted 
the services, .of the outlaw Belesmc, who srill 
possessed thirty -four castles in Normandy. 

Heniy received tlie intelligence with pleasure, iicnry in- 
pronounced th^ alliance between himself and 
Robert at an end, received, perhaps procured, i la*. 
invitations from the enemies of the duke, and 
resolved to transfer the Norman coronet t# his 
own head."^ He had. even the effrontery to 
assume credit for the purity , of Ids motives, 
and to hidd himself out as the saviour of an af- 
flicted country. It may, indeed, be, as his pa- 
negyrists asTCrt, that the duke was.^weak and 

I.. 11^,1 , M., w .I t n <■! Wlir. I I n . t . ■ — ■ 1 .. 

** Chron, Ssx. Kll,-; Haim*. 8S. Onleric,SOfi. flor. 652. 

” Cbron, Sax. ain. - SIS. 
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CHAP* improvident; that he spent his time and his 
' — J—* money in the pursuit of voluptuousness ; and 
submitted to be robbed by his mistresses and 
the companions of his pleasures : that he suf- 
fered his barons to wage war on each other, and 
to inflict every species of calamitj’ on his sub- 
jects : "* still it will be difficult to believe that it 
was pity and not ambition ; a hope to relieve the 
distresses of his countr}'mcn, and not a desire to 
annex Normandy to his dominions ; which in- 
duced Henry to unsheathe tho sword against his 
unfortunate brother. The first campaign passed 
without any important result; in the second 
the fate of Normandy was decided before the 
walls of Tcnchcbrai. The king had besieged 
Roltcrt that fortress ; and Robert on an appointed day 
'oner. approached wth all his forces to its relief. Tlie 
action was bloody and obstinate ; but Hclic de 
la Fleche, who fought on the side of Heniy, 
unexpectedly attacked the enemy in flank ; 
and the duke, the carl of Morton, Robert dc 
Srpt. 28. Stute\alle, Edgar the ctheling,*’* and four huii- 
, dred knights, fell into the hands of the con- 
querors. To some of his captives the king gave 
their freedom ; others he released for a stipu- 
lated ransom ; Morton and Stuteville were con- 
demned to ‘perpetual imprisonnfent. The fate 
of Robert %vas delayed for a few weeks. His 

•* Orderic, 815. &91. Malm, 88. 89. 

" Edgar wds set at liberty by Henry (Cbrmi. Sax,. 5 H), It is . 
the last time tliai mention is inade of that prince. 
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presence was wanted to, procure from his oiB- 
eers the surrender of j^ieir trusts : as soon as he < — ^ 
ceased to be useful, l^.e ..was .sent , to England, 
and kept in conhucipept till ; death.. ,ln the 
course of a few weelts through tho 

interest of Helic, obtained peiwissloii to I'ctaia 
a portion of his estate^;: ^n^ pur- 

chased with the .aurren^r of JitisipUK^ tlierostq-; 
ration of his bishopric “ Henry summoned the; 

Norman l>arons to that city,; wlierc he wasacr, 
knowlcdgcd as duke without pppps^itionv I , - ’ 

While the king .had, thus been; employed in p'wputc 
chastising his enemies, and stdppipig nn .upfor- miVrcs. 
tunatc bi^othcr of his dominions, he wm engaged, 
in a less successful quarrel with Anselm and the 
court of Rome concerning the right of, inyesti-,; 
lure. To unders,buid. the subject oif.thc. contro- 
versy, tlic reader should Itnpw that, acc<wding to 
ancient practice the elecj;ion_,C!f . pisbopsh^ gene,-, 
rally depended.on the ; testimony of the tdergy 
and people, and the. su&age of tliie .preiyinojipl . 
prelates. , Bui*lte lap^ pf yi^ars, <ho cpn- ., 
version of t^^ri^ous^natfon^,,!]^ iptroducc^ .. 
important inpqvatioii^ into braqci^^f ccclef. , 
siastical poKtjr* ,. '|'pe ti^i^e.Qf olenc^^VWiiS as- ; 

— r-: — ^ . 

Ettclm^r,; 90. , Mftin. 'aso~<83?. 

The duke wa» Hiake prisoner fty CaHrwtli'c »njf« chaplain, who 
■was rewarded for Ws'kefvSnw'Vrith' of Landaff. But 
this warlike prelate soon ioculrdd ’the ^ired 'or ^ cituens, and 
was murdeted in a'^ sddf liws dih« jwelicndaries,' Otdcric, S«l. , 

« Otderfc^SSS/a^.-' 
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^ similated'to that of lay, property : the sovereign 
* — ^ assumed the right of approving of the prelate 
elect ; and the new bishop or abbot, like the 
baron or knight, was compelled to swear fealty, 
and to do homage to his superior lord. The pre- 
tensions of the crown were ^adually extended. 
As it was the interest of the prince that the spi- 
ritual fiefs should not fall into the hands of his 
enemies, he resefved to himself the right of no- 
mination; and in virtue of tliat right invested 
' the individual whom he had nominated, with the 
ring and crosier, the acknowledged emblems of 
episcopal and abbatial jurisdiction. The church 
had observed with jealousy these successive en- 
croachments on her privileges: in the general 
councils of Nice in 787, and of Constantinople 
in 869, the nomination of biriiops by lay autho- 
rity had been Condemned: in 1067 the former 
prohibitions were renewed by Gregory VII.; 
and ten years afterwards Victor III. in a synod 
at Beneventum added the sentence of excom- 
munication both a^Ust tiie prince wljo should 
presume to exerisisC the right of hnsesfitdre, and 
the prelnte who shcMd condescend to receive 
his temporaltica 6h sfuch cbndidbhs* ~Batit was 
In vain that the th^deii of lUitf church were <jt- 
rebted 

enjoyed’ by 

prediNs^SDn^^i^ d^finded; by prelates, 
hidebl^ wealth utd 

impdrtanee. the two 
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powers continued during half a century: nor 
was it without mutual concessions that claims 
so contradictory could be amicably adjusted. 

It should, however, be remembered that thp its abuses, 
right for which the sovereigns contended, Imd 
at this period degenerated into, a most perni- 
cious’ abuse. The reader is already acqnmntcd 
with the manner in which it had. been .cx^oised 
by William Rufus, who for bis own profit re- 
fused on many occasions to,fi4 the vacant bene- 
fices, and on others degraded the dignities of 
the church by prostituting them to the highest 
bidder. In France and Gcrniany.aimihir evils, 
existed even to a greater cpitent* . Normandy' 
the indigence of Robert liad , suggested an iin-. 
provcincnt on the usual practice, by selling the 
reversion of bishoprics in &voar of childiren, and 
granting for a proportioml^ sum more ^u one 
diocese to the. saipe prelate;” Every good; man anscim 
was anxious to suppress th<^a abuses ; and the ®PP““*** 
zeal of the ponti% .was'stimidated:by the<.more; 
virtuous of the cjnscepal, or^.^ these 

we mu8t,pnmi>ev.^i^r^,n|, ^.uylng his exile he. 
badassisb^; ^ apdBoihe^i 

in whi(^ tibp custtpn jpyestabue 
agmn condemned,., and me' expom- 
ununjcatioip 
Abhisf^fiiah 

in..te^dtl|y:^'|^ to 
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CHAP, observe the discipliue approved in these synods : 
and the king avowed an equally fixed determi- 
nation to retain, what he conceived to be, the 
lawful prerogative of his crown. He stood, 
however, at that moment on very slippery 
ground. Without the aid of the primate he 
knew not how to put do^vn the partisans, or to 
resist the forces of his brother Robert : it was 
more prudent to dissemble than to throw the 
■ clergy into the arips of his competitor: and, by 
mutual consent the controversy was suspended, 
till an answer could be procured from the pope ; 
which answer, as both had foreseen, was unfa- 
vourable to the preten^ns of the monarch. It 
would exliaust the patience of the reader to de- 
scend into the' particulars of this dispute : to 
notice all the messages that were sent to Home, 
and the answers return^ to England; the arti- 
fices that were employed to deceive, and the 
expedients suggested to. mollify, Anselm. At 
last by the king* s request he undertook, aged 
and infirm as he was, a journey to Italy, to lay 
the whole controversy before, tiic pontiff: on 
his return he received an order to Temmn in ba- 
jushment till he should be willing, to submit to 
the royal pleasure. The exile retimd to his 
friend the archbishop of Lyofis, under whose 
hospitable roof he spqnt^^e three following 
years. In the interval ^enty ti'ES harassed by 
the mtrea^s of his l^oi» and the. murmurs of 
tiie people: his tister kdekv countess of Hois, 
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and his queen ^Jilatilda,, importuned him to he 
reconciled to the primate : and Paschal li. who y. y'..* 
had already excommunioated.his advisers, admo- 
nished him that in a £feiiv weeks the same sen- . 
tcncc would be pronounced against, himself. 

The king, wl»o was not prepared’ to piish the Final 
dispute to this extremity^ discovered Ut willing- 
ness to relent. Anselm met him > at. the abbey 
of Bee ; and bodi, in the toie spirit of concUiOr 
tion, consented to abandon a part of their pre- 
tensions. As fealty and homage were, civil du- 
ties, it was agreed that they should be exacted 
from every clergyman before he, received his 
teinporaltics : as the ring and crosier wem con- 
sidered to denote spiritual j.urisdicUou, to wliieh 
the king acknowledged he , had no claim, tlie 
collation of these emblems was suppressed.*® 

On the whole the church gained little by the 
compromise. It might check, but did not abo- 
lish, the pnncipal abuse. If Henry surrendered 
an unnecessary , ceremony^ he still retained the 
substance. ' The right which he.assumed of no- 
minating bishops, and abbots was left unim- 
paired: and^though he^promised pot to approx 
priate to himsdf the revenues of the vacant be- 
nefices, it Was an engagemmit which ^ never 
JheaStated to vidote.^ . j . 


wouk) 
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CHAP. The possession of Normandj^ soon involved 
^ ^ the king in hostilities with the neighbouring 

Warm princes. William, the only son of the captive 
inandy. . dukc, was but five years qld at the time of the 
battle of Tenchebrai : and Henry, after caress- 
ing the boy, gave him to the custody of Helie de 
St. Saen, who had married an illegitimate daugh- 
ter of Robcit. But it was suggested by his ad- 
visers that the young prince might at some 
future period claim the dominions of his fixthcr : 
and a trusty officer was dis|mtclicd to surprise 
the castle of St. Sacn, and secure the person of 
1108. William. Helie was absent : but tlie ingenuity 
of his servants defeated the diligence of the 
royal messenger; and the tutor readily, aban- 
doned his estates to insure the safety of his 
pupil. The son of Bobert was conducted by 
him from court to court : and every where his 


crown liim in Home* liiit ns won as he wm aiiinittcd within the 
waliSy he seized on Paschai^ cuiivc^'etl hirn to a castle in the neigh- 
bourhood, and kept him in ocmfuiemeAt for two months. To obtain 
his liberty the pope conhrnicd to Henry the contested right, and so- 
lemnly swpre never to excommunicate or molest him for his exer- 
cise of it. This acquiescence of Paschal was seveiely aondemned ; 
provincial synods were assembled ; the emperor was excommuni- 
cated; and the pope was harassed by compktnts and reproofs. 
Unable to exculpate himself to thei^tisfaction of the more zealous 
of die preloteoi lie cohdescetMled to appear jn l)^ cam^ of JLateraa ' 
iu llU.without the enslgiifi.ofKhi94tg)miy»,aBd tcxiiul&huthkcoii^ 
duct to public inquiry. By order of tbe.f»lll^|toi^ gwted 

to Henry was biim^ and that prnioe wiaiiea^^ But 

Pasclial.}nnisdf, outMofreve^ hedhsad' to piWnounce 

the senteace».aiid parststed refu^:t^ dcatiu Baimu ad 

ann, 1111, 1112. ^ ^ 
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innocence and misfortunes gained him partisans 
and protectors. Of these the most, ix>werful y ^ ' * 
were Louis, king of France, and Fulk, earl of 
Anjou. Louis engaged to grant him the inves- 
titure of Nprmandy, Folk to give him his daugh- 
ter Sibylla in marriage : promises, the perform- 
ance of which was for tiie present suspended, 
on account of his minori^. In ^e meanwhile 
Helie de la Flechc died. Henry claimed his 
earldom of Mans as an appendage of Normandy : 

Fulk seized it in right of his wife, the only ms. 
daughter of Helie. The former was assisted by 
his nephew Theobald, earl of Blois, the latter 
by his superior lord the king of France. During 
two years victory seemed to oscillate between 
these competitors : and each ephemeral success, 
by whomsoever it was gained, invariably pro- 
duced the samc.eff'ects, the pillage of the coun- 
tr}', and the oppression of the inliabitants. At 
length a peace was concluded, by the conditions 
of which Hie interests of the Norman prince 
were abandoned; '.Matilda, a daughter of Fulk, 
was pi^iscd; in to William, the son 

of Henry; and tiiie ^eail^ was permitted to keep 
possesrion ^ of the 

Bnglish iponsiic^ ip^cuing war the king had 

s in 

tlie 
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CHAP, hopes of his partisans increased. Baldwin, carl 
of Fldndcrs, with whom he had found an honour- 
nowJi!" reti’cat during the last five years, engaged 

to assist him with all his power : Louis, notwith- 
standing the peace, was induced to, draw the 
sword in the same cauSc ; even Fulk of Anjou 
agreed to join the confederates. All thc.se princes 
had individually reasons to Complain of Henry : 
they were nailing to sanctify their resentments 
by espousing the interc.sts of an injured orphan. 
Thus the embers of war were rekindled, and the 
ilame stretched from one extremity of Normandy 
to the other. During more than three years for- 
tune seemed to play with the efforts of the com- 
batants. At first Louis ivas compelled to solicit 
the tbrbearance of the king of England ; then 
success upon success waited -on his arms : after- 
wards Baldwin died of a slight wound received 
at the siege of Eu: next Fulk of Anjou, in- 
duced by a considerable bribe, and the acbial 
marriage of his daughter to jHenry’s son, with- 
drew from the allies ; nnd at last the decisive 
lit wiile almost bloodless Victo^ of Brenville, 

in£>. gave the superiority to the king of England. 
By accident Henry and Louis met in' tbe vicinity 
jof Noyon. Hcmy liad fivej Lbmifotitf hundred 
knights. The French foii^t ibn horseback : the' 
English, with th^ excepdoxf 'bf hhe fifth of their 
number, fougiit on j^t. ' Ddring the cn^ge- 
nient both princes (fisplayed the most deter- 
mined courage, and *botfa were in the moat im- 
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mincnt danger. Henry received two blows on 
the head : but tliough the violence of the shock w v-^ 
forced the blood 'from his nostrils, such was the 
temper of his helmet tliat it resisted tlie edge of 
the battle-axe. Tlic hojrse of tiouis was killed 
under him, and it was with difKculty that he 
escaped on foot in the crowd of fugitives. His 
.standard and one hundred ondforty knights re- 
mained in the hands of the conquerors. William 
of Normandy was in the battle, but saved him- 
self by flight."’’ 

An end w’as put to hostilities by the paternal MwHation 
industry of the pontiff, Calixtus II. Louis, at- jiopc! . 
tended by the son of llobcrt, appeared in the 
council of Rhcrncs ; and in a speech of some 
eloquence had accused Henry of cruelty, injus- 
tice, and ambition, llic royal orator had been 
answered by the archbishop* of Rouen : but this 
pi'elate was heard with impatience, and frequently 
interrupted by the partisans of France. At the 
termination of the council, Calixtus himself 
visited Henry, to whom he was allied by de- 
scent ; and the king of England attempted to 
justify or palliate his conduct in the presence of 
the j)ope. He denied that he had taken Nor- 
mandy from his brother. That brother had 
previously lost it W his indolence and folly. 

All tliat he himself had done, wm to wrest the 
ancient patrimony of his family from the hands 


^ Onledc, Si?— .851. Qbrpo. Sax. 821. Runt. 217. Malm. 00. 
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CHAP, of the traitors and rebels, into whose possession 
s / it had falldn. Nor was it trup that Robert was 
kept in prison. He was treated as a prince who 
had retired from the cares and fatigues of go- 
A'cmraent. He lived in a royal castle, was 
served with princely magnificence, and enjoyed 
every amusement that he desired. As for ^Vil- 
liam, Henry assured the pontiff that he felt the 
affection of an uncle for the young prince : that 
it had been his intention to have educated him 
with his own son ; and that he bad frequently 
offered him an honourable asylum and three 
earldoms in England : offers which AVilllam had 


Treaty of 
j)cacc. 


constantly refused at the suggestion of men, 
who were equally the enemies of the nephew 
and the uncle. Such flimsy reasoning could not 
deceive the penetration of Calixtus : but unwill- 
ing to urge a request, in which he foresaw he 
should not succeed, he diverted the conversa- 
tion to the subject of the war, and obtained 
from Henry an avowal of the most pacific sen- 
timents. Tho intelligence was immediately 
communicated to the different belligerents, and 
a treaty of peace was concluded under the 
auspices of the pontift*. Henry retained what 
he principally sought, the possession of Nor- 
mandy, and tlie king of France, as sovereign 
lord, received the homage of Wiliam, Henry’s 
son, in lieu of tliat of the father.*^ 


^ Orderic, B68, 859. 805> 866. Malm. 93. The grandmother 
of Calixtus Ahce^ daughter of Hichard 11. duke of Normandy. 
Orderic, 848. 
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In pcrusinp: the history of this war, written by 
the pen df Orderic, the mind is surprised at the ’ — 
opposite instances of barbarism and refinement, 
of cnielty and humanity^ with which it abounds. 

I. The number of slain in the celebrated battlo 


of Brenville amounted to no more than three : 


for, says the historian, Christian knights contend 
not for revenge but for, glory ; they seek not to 
shed the blood, but to secure the ])erson of their 
enemy."“ Their great object was to throw him 
on the ground ; and wlicn this was effected, 
whetlKT by a blow or by the death of his horse, 
the knight, enchased in ponderous armour, was 
rinablc to helj) himself,, and lay the unresisting 
jirize of his adversary. II. Offices of civility wore 
inttrehonged'in the midst of hostilities : and tlic 
captive, jvho had signalised his courage, was 
often released without ransom by a generous 
conquertu'. The king, after his victory, restored 
to J,x>uis his charger, with the trappings of gold 
and silver : and bis son at the same time sent to 
the son of Robert valuable presents, that the 
young exile might appeal' among foreigners 
with the splendour due to his birth.-’’* Ilf. But 
their passions were violent and implacable : and 
in the pursuit of revenge their breasts seemed 
to be steeled agaiqst every sentiment of hu- 
manity'. Eustace^ lord of Bretirufl, who had 
married Juliana,' one of the king's .illegitimate 


Orden^ 664. 


s® Id. 855, 
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CHAP, daughters, had solicited the grant of a strong 
fortress, >^ch tras part of the ducal demesne. 
Henry ^tertained suspicions of his fidelity, but 
was unwilling to irritate liim by an absolute re- 
fusal. It was agreed that two children, the 
daughters of Eustace and Juliana, should be 
given to Henry as hostages for the allegiance of 
their father : and that the son of Harcnc, the 
governor of the castle, should be intrusted to 
that nobleman as a pledge for the cession of the 
place at the close of tlie war. Eustace was, 
however, dissatisfied : he tore out the eyes of the 
boy, and sent him back to his fatlicr. Harenc, 
frantic with rage, and impatient for revenge, de- 
manded justice of Henrj', >vho, unable to reach ‘ 
the person, bade him retaliate on die daughters, 
of Eustace. ITieir innocence, their yqutb, their 
royal descent, were of no avml : the barbarian 
deprived them of their eyes, and amputated 
their noses : and Henry, with an affectation of 
stoic indifference, loaded him with presents, and 
sent him back to resume the command. The 
task of revenge now devolved on Juliana, who 
deemed her father the author of the sufferings 
of her daughter. Unable to keep Bretcuil 
against tlic royal forces, she retired into the cita- 
del : abandoned by the garrison, she requested a 
parley with the king : and as he approached the 
wall, pointed an arrow and dischaiged it at his 
breast. Her want of skill saved her from the 
guilt of actual parricide: andnecessity compelled 
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her to surrender at discretion. Had Homy CHAP. 
]xirdoned her, he might perhaps have claimed ^ 
the praise of magnanimity: but the punislmient, 
which he inflicted, was ludicrous in itself, and 
disc raccful to its author. He closed the gate, 
removed the draw-bridge, and sent her a pe- 
reujptoiy order to quit the castle immediately. 

Juliana was compelled to let herself down with- 
out assistance from the rampart into the broad 
moat, w’hieh surrounded the fortress, and to 
wade througli the water, which rose to her 
waist. At each step slic had to break tl»c ice 
around her, and to suflor the taunts and ridicule 
of the soldiers, who were drawn out to witness 
tills singular spectacle.'’" 

The ambition of the king was now gratified. Mm| 

His foreign foes had been compelled to solicit u,', 
peace: his Norman enemies had been cnisheil 
by the weight of his arms ; and if I’urthcr secu- 
rity M’cre wanting, it had been olitiiincd by tin.- 
in\ e>titure of the dutehy which had been granted 
to his son William. After an absence of four 
years he resolved to return in trium[)h to Ung- 
land. At llarllcur he was met by a Norman 
mariner, called Fitz-.Steplicn, who olVered him a 
mark of gold, and solicited the honour of con- 

111. 0,^1 1 , 835 . Eti.sface uavaLviNf ird, ai-d Jiud sci/od lundj 
cf Ills failier, lo tin* prejudice id' die htwiul lu* r. Id, JilO. IImh' - 
attnbutb'S to IJciirv liiiii-'cll* llic iiitlicu-tl (,ii Ihh 

»rtnd-daughlers. Noptiuin ‘iUarum ocuiob tnii fcci:. iSar. 

ii. COO. 
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CHAP, veying him in his vessel the White Ship.” 
It was, he observed, new, and manned with 
fifty of the most able seamen. His father had 
carried the king's father when he sailed to the 
conquest of England : and the service by which 
he held his fee, was that of providing for the 
passage of his sovereign. . Henry replied that 
he had already chos(hi,a vessel for himself; but 
that he would oonfide his son and liis treasures 
to the care of Fitz-Stephen. With the young 
prince (he was in his eighteenth year) embarked 
his brother Richard and his sister Adcla, both 
natural children of Henry, the earl of Chester 
and his countess the king’s niece, dxteen other 
noble ladies, and one hundred and forty knights. 
They spent some hours on deck in: feasting and 
dancing, and distributed three barrels of wine 
among the crew ; but the riot and intoxication 
wiiich prevailed about sunset, mduced the more 
prudent to quit the vessel, and return to the 
shore. Henry had set sail as soon as the tide 
would permit. William, after a long delay, 
ordered Fitz-Stephen to follow his fiither. Im- 
mediately every sail was unfu^le4> every oar was 
plied : but amid the music and revelling the care 
of the helm was neglected and the “ White 
f^hip” struck against a rock called the Cattcraze. 
The rapid influx of the water admonished the 
gay and heedless company of their alarming 
situation. ' By Fitz-Stephen dte prince was im- 
mediately lowered Into a boat, and told to row 
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back to the land : but the shrieks of his sister 
recalled him to the wreck, and the boat sank 
under the multitude that poured into it. In a 
short time the vessel itself'went down, and three 
hundred persons were buried in the waves. A 
youn^r nobleman Geoffry de L’aigle, and bcrold, 
a butcher of Rouen, alone saved themselves by 
clinging to the top of th^ mast. After a few 
minutes the unfortunate Fitz-Stcphcn swam to- 
wards them, inquired for the prince, and being 
told that he had perished, plunged under the 
water. Geoffry, benumbed by the cold of a 
November night, was soon washed away, and, 
as he sank, uttered a prayer for the siffety of his 
companion: Berold retained his hold, was 
rescued in ^he morning by a fishing boat, and 
related the particulars of this doleful catas- 
trophe. Heni^ had arrived at Southampton, 
and frequentiyvexpressed his surprise at the 
tardiness of his son. The first intelligence was 
conveyed to Theobald of Blois, who communi- 
cated it to his friends, but dared not inform the 
king. The next morning the fatal scci*et was 
revealed by a young page who threw himself in 
tears at his ftet. At the shock Henry sank to 
the ground, but recovering himself, ^eoted a 
display of fortitude, which be did not feel. He 
tedked of submission to the dispensations of 
Providence : but the wound had penetrated deep 
into his heart : his grief gradually subsided into 
a settled melancholy ; and it is srid that from 

N ? . 
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that day he was never observed to sniile.^* 
' — Matilda, by the death of her husband, became a 
widow at the age of twelve, within six montlis 
after her marriage. By Henry she was treated 
with the affection of a parent : but at the demand 
of her father returned to Anjou, and ten years 
afterwards put on the veil in the convent of 
Fontevraud.** 

rroificisof By the generality of the nation the loss of the 
of Nor- prince was not regretted. I rom the arrogance 
inaudy. and violence of his youth men had learned to 
fear the despotism of his maturer years. He 
was already initiated in all the mysteries of 
iniquity : and had publicly avowed on every 
occasion his contempt and hatred of the Eng- 
• lish.*" But Henry, deprived of his only legiti- 
mate son, had new plans to form, new pre- 
cautions to take, against the pi*ctensions and 
attempts of his nciihcw. On that prince e\'ery 
eye was fixed : his virtues and misfortunes were 
the theme of. general conversation: and few 
men doubted that he would ultimately succeed 
to the tlirone. Fulk of Anjou, whom the king 

Id. 8G7 — 8(39. Chron.SaK.Sii^J. Simeon, '242. Ordcric,875. 

DispUcebat auteni mihi, says a writer who knew him, iiiinius 
circa eiim cultus, et nimius in eo tkstus — sen>per de fastigio superlio 
tumidus cogilabat. lluiUingdon, in Ang. Sac. ii. 096. I will add 
■what iie and another ancient writer say of him and his compa- 
nions. Omiirs aut fere omnes sodomiiica labc dicebantur, et 
erant, irretiti. Hunt, *218. Filius regis et socii sui incojnparabili 
superbia tumid), lusuriae libidinis omni tube maculati. Gcr- 
vast 1339. 
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had offended by refusing to return the dower 
of Matilda, affianced to him his younger daugh- 
ter Sibylla, and gave him the earldom of Mans ; 
while the most powerful barons of Normandy, 
Amauri of Montfort, and Walleran, the young 
earl of Mellent, undertook to assist him on the 
first opportunity with all llieir forces and in- 
fluence. Henry by his spies was informed of 
the most secret motions of his enemies. In the 


CHAP. 

III. 


court of Anjou he employed threats, and pro- 
mises, and bribes, to prevent the intended mar- 
riage ; he even undertook to prove that the two 
parties, William and Sibylla, were relations 
within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity.** 

In Normandy he suddenly landed with a nume- 
rous body of English forces ; summoned his Noramji- 
barons to attend him ; and without commtmi- ^’1123. 
eating his int^tions to any individual, marched 
out of Rouen oh, a Sunday after dinner, with 
the w’hole array. Hugo of Montfort, one of 
tlie chief conspirators, was immediately called 
before the king, and ordered to surrender his 
castle. He assented with apparent cheerfulness, ' 
and was dispatched with an escort to give or- 
ders to the garrison : but in passing through a 
wood, he suddenly turned down an. unfre- 

** Chron. Sax. 231. Halms. 99. Ord. B83. According to him 
they were related in the sixdi degree. Uiit die allegation was 
most lm|tMent on the part of the king. In wbatevw relation Ito- 
bert stood towards Fulk, Henry must have stood in tlie same. Yet 
he had already oiarried bis son to (»M of Fuik’s daughters, and’ 
afterwards named Ms daughter to one of Folk's sons. 
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CHAP, quented path, escaped his pursuers, reached 
w IJIL/ Montfort, and ordered his retainers to hold it 
against all the power of Heriiy. For some time 
they complied with ^tlie will of their lord : but 
at length despairing of succour, surrendered 
upon terms. From Montfort the king pro- 
ceeded to Pont-Audemer, a strong fortress 
defended by one hundred and forty knights : 
but a tower of wood was constructed twenty- 
four feet higher than the walls ; and the archers 
from its summit so annoyed the besieged, that 
after a defence of seven weeks, they were com- 
pelled to open the gates. The next year he 
was still more fortunate. As the insurgent 
barons were returning from a successful expe- 
dition, they were opposed by Ranulf of Bayeux, 
and William of Tankcrville, with a body of 
men selected from the neighbouring garrisons. 
ji2i. The battle was gained, and the war terminated 
Mur. 25. Ejjgijgjj arclicrs. These, as the. enemy 

charged, drew their bows : the foremost horses 
were slain : others fell over them ; and the rest 
of the insurgents, seeing the confusion, imme- 
diately fled. Eighty knights in their armour 
were found lying on the ground: and. among 
them were captured the chief promoters of the 
rebellion. Fulk immediately abandoned the 
cause of his intended son-in-law, and peace was 
once more restored.’'® 

r 

- ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

* • . ' 

" Ordcric, srs— 880. Simeon,^. ChToa.SM.3S7. 
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f The life of William, the son of llobert, was 
an alternating series of elc\’ation and depression, 

If the sudden fate of his cousin had awakened ,na(ie cad 
his hopes, they were soon defeated by the saga- 
city and promptitude of his uncle : but he was 
amply reptud for tlie disappointment by the 
bounty of Louis, who in lieu of Sibylla, be- 
stowed on. him the band of his sister-in-law, 
and gave for her portion Chaumont, Pontoise, 
and the Vexin on the borders of Normandy; 
whence, by his proximity, he was enabled to 
encourage his partisans, and to keep alive the 
spirit of opposition to Henry.®* Soon aftcrv'ards ngr. 
Charles the good, earl of Flanders, and the sue- *' 
ccssor of Baldwin, was assassinated. He was 
at his devotions in a church at Bruges, when 
BurchdFrd de L'isle suddenly assailed him with 
a body of ann^^ men, and murdered him at 
the foot of tM altar. On the first intelligence 
of this^event, William of Ipres surrounded the 
walls with his retdners : the king of France 
followed witli a formidable force : and after 
a siege of five weeks the gates were burst (^en, 
and the assassins were precipitated over the 
battlements of the castle. William had accom- 
panied his ..benefactor, and received Jrom him 
the investiture of the earldom, which he could 
justly claim as the representative of Matilda 
his grandmo&er, the daughter of Baldwin V.” 

»Orf.884. ! .‘imia. . Hunt. 919. 
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CHAP. Thus again by the caprice of fortune was he 
raised to a high degree of power, and placed ia 
a situation the most favourable for the conquest 
of Normandy. Hcniy began to tremble for 
the safety of iiis continental possessions.''*** 
Dcatiiof It is noAV time to notice the measures by 
which that monarch had sought to perpetuate 
the succession in his own. family. ’ Matilda had 
brought him two children, a son, William, 
whose premature fate the reader has already 
witnessed, and a daughter, Alice, who aftcr- 
w^ards assumed the name of her mother.*® For 
the last twelve years of her life the queen re- 
sided at Westminster, deprived of the society 
of her lutsband, but surrounded with the parade 
of royalty, and an object of veneration in the 
eyes of 'the people, by whom she was gAierally 
denominated Molde, the good.'®. The purity of 
her character was beyond the reach of suspi- 
cion : acts of benevolence, and exercises of de- 
votion, occupied her time : and to listen to the 
chants of minstrels and the verses of poets 
formed her principal amusement. One fault 
she is said to have had. She was liberal be- 
yond her means : and her officers, to supply the 

Se diad^ia re^i ainissuKim pro certo putabat. Hunt. Ang. 
Sac. ii. 699. ” She is called TEthelicein the Saxon 

Chronicle (3S0) ; the same name with Adela, AdelmSy and Alice. 
About this period Matilda became a favourite appellation, probably 
because it was tliat of the conqueror's consort. The original name 
of Henry*s queen was £dlth%i^\^'hich she afterwards exchanged for 
Matilda. , Rtidbornei 276. 
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current of her munificence^ were occasionally ** 
compelled to oppress her vassals.^' By her ' — ^ 
death in 1118 the king found himself at liberty May^i. 
to contract another marriage : but the restraints 
of wedlock diil not accord with his love of plea> 
sure, and inconstancy of ^affection ; nor did he 
think of a second wife, till the loss of his son 
the etheling, had brought the succession within 
the grasp of his nephew^ To defeat the hopes King's sc- 
of that prince he offered Ins hand to Adclais, 
the daughter of Geoffry, duke of Louvain, and 
niece to pope Calixtus, a princess, whose chief 
recommendation was her beauty and youth.** 

Their union proved without issue ; and after a 
delay of three years, he formed the resolution of 
settling the crown on his daughter Maud, who 
had married Henry IV. of Germany, and by the 
death of her hi^isband was lately become a wi- 
dow. In the pursuit of this object it was ne- 
cessary for the king to subdue the reluctance 
botlf of the princess herself, and of the English 
barons. Maud was unwilling to quit a country 
in which she possessed a noble dower, for a 


Malms* 93* Eadmer, 136. Philippe dc 

Thaun, a contemporary poet, calls her, mult belc femme/' 
MS. Nero. A. Huntingdon sings her praise in the following 
not inelegant lines: * , " 

Quid diadema tibi, pulcherrima, quid tibi gemmst \ 

Pallet gemma tibi, nec dtadema nttet: 

Ornamenta cave; nee quidquam luminisiflde 
Aoci^s; illamicantlufniQf|i«lar»tue. 

ViuM* 918. 
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CHAP, precarious and disputed succession : and the 
' — barons revolted from the idea of a female reign, 
a species of government new in the annals both 
of England and Normandy. The empress, how- 
ever, submitted to the pere^iptory commands 
of her father, and was met on her arrival by 
her uncle David, king of Scotland. The ac- 
quiescence of the more powerful barons had 
been prepared by presents and promises : for 
1126. greater seeurity, Robert, the captive duke of 
Normandy, was removed from Devizes to Car- 
diff’, from the custody of the bishop of Sarum 
to that of Robert of Caen, earl of Gloucester, 
the king’s natural and favourite son : and a 
general assembly was summoned of the prc- 
Crown latcs, and chief tenants of the crown. Before 
Wiitiida!'' them Henry lamented the premature death of 
proposed his daughter Maud as pre- 
sumptive heiress to the succession. She united, 
he observed, in her veins the blood of the Au- 
glo-Siixon, with tliat of the Norman, princes. 
By her mother she was descended, through a 
long line of sovereigns, from Egbert and Cer- 
dic : her fatlier was the reigning king, and her 
uncle and grandfather had been the two last 
monarchs of England. Whatever might be the 
sentiments of his hearers, no one ventured to 
incur his resentment by hazardmg an objection : 
tlie, empress was unanimously pronounced ^e 
next heir, in the evfpt her &ther dying with- 
out male issue : and first the clergy then the 
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Icdty, swore to nuuntain her succession. Among 
the laity the precedence was given to her uncle '• — J—* 
David on account of Ws regal character. The 
second place was disputed between Stephen, 
earl of Boulogne, and Robert, earl of Glouces- 
ter. The former was the king’s nephew by his 
sister Adela, and had been bom in lawful wed- 
loek : the latter was Henry’s son, but of spu- 
rious birth : and the boint to be decided was, 
whether precedence was ^e to legitimacy of 
descent, or to proximity of blood. In the 
present times this would not admit of a doubt : 
even then, though the reigning fiimily derived 
its claim from a bastard, the question was de- 
termined in favour of Stephen. But these 
noblemen had in view a secret, and more im- 
portant object. Notwithstanding the precau- 
tions of Henry, the succession of Maud was 
considci’ed as very uncertain ; both Stephen and 
Robert looked forward to the crown ; and on 
that account each was anxious to be declared 
the first prince of the blood.** • 

The reader has noticed the constant solici- she is 
tude of Henry to secure the friendship of Fulk, oi 
count of Anjou. Hiat nobleman had lately Anjou, 
resigned his European states to his elifest son, 
and had accepted the more brilliant but preca- 
rious dignity of king of Jerusalem. Henry 
offered with eagerness the hand of Matilda to 

qS- 

y M«tlRi.N<rad.90. Chron. Su. $31. 
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CH.AP. Geoffry the reigning earl. The marriage atos 
negociated in seeret: its publication excited 
the loud complaints of the English* and Norman 
barons. They claimed a right to be consulted 
in the disposal of their future sovereign: and 
many declared that they looked on themselves 
as released from the obligation of their oath by 
the duplicity of the king. He disregarded their 
murmurs, and applauded his own policy, which 
had thus connected the interests of the Planta- 
genets with the interests of his own family.^ 
Death of Still it Avas impossible for him to contemplate 
I'lL^tiers?* Avithout disqtiictudc the increasing fame and 
poAver of his nephew the earl of Flanders, Avhose 
min he deemed necessaiy both for his OAvn 
tranquillity, and the future security of his daugh- 
ter. William had justly, but perhaps impru- 
dently, punished the murderers of his predeces- 
sor. Their friends sought to be revenged on 
the ncAv earl: at their suggestion Thierry, 
landgraA'e of Alsace, advanced a claim to the 
succession : and Henry engaged to support him 
with all the power of England and Noraiandy. 
Usle, Ghent, and several other places were per- 
fidiously surrendered to Tlnerry ; but William 
displayed his wonted activity and courage, and 
completely defeated his antagonist under the 
walls of Alost. Unfortunately, nfter the battle 
and at the A'ery gate of the toAvn, he received 

** Malm. 99. Hunt. 2191 They were called Plantagenets from 
their device^ a sprig of broom, or plante dc genet. 
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a thrust in the hand from the pike of a foot* 
soldier. The wound was slight, and therefore 
neglected : a mortification ensued : and the 
expiring prince was conveyed to the monastery 
of St. Omer. There, from his death-bed, he 
wrote to Henry, recommending to the clemency 
of his uncle, the Norman barons, who had fol- 
lowed the fortunes of him, whom they deemed 
their legitimate prince. Tlie king, when he had 
nothing more to fear from the pretensions of 
lus nephew (for William left no issue) granted 
his request, and by this alTectation of gene- 
rosity, won the attiichracnt of his Norman sub- 
jects 

Thus, by the aid of accident and the resources (iuairci 
of his own genius, had Henry triumphed over "p.j 
every obstacle . that appeared to oppose his 
wishes. Still it was not his lot to reap the 
fruit of his labours. The very measure on 
which he had founded his expectations of - tran- 
<luiUity, proved a constant source of disquie- 
tude. It was with reluctance that Maud had 
condescended to raafry Geolfry.. To exchange 
the state of an cmprcjss for the lower condition 
of a countess of Anjou, and to be subjected to 
the wild and wayward caprice* of a boy of six- 
teen, hurt and irritated her feelings. Geofiiy, 
on the other part, had inherited the uncontrol- 
lable spirit of his progenitors : he disdained to 

*■' Hunt. 213. Ang. Sac. ii/ear. !L!bw»n. Sax. 232. Ordciir, 
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CHAP, sooth, and made it his aim to subdue, the pride 
of his wife. They quarrelled, separated, and 
Maud repaired to England to solicit tlie pro- 
tection of her father. A year elapsed in fruit- 
less ncgociations. At length the earl conde- 
scended to express a wish for the return of his 
wife, and a reconciliation was apparently ef- 
fected. If the successive births of three grand- 
sons, Henry, Gcoffry, and William, were to 
the king subjects of joy, he was ' equally cha- 
grined by the conduct of his son-in-law, who 
demanded the present possession of Normandy 
in virtue of a previous promise, and manifested 
his displeasure at the refusal of Henry by re- 
peated insults. Neither did Maud act the part 
of a mediatrix. Disliking her husband, she 
endeavoured to widen the breach by offending 
Geoffry herself, and seeking by her reports to 
irritate her father. These family broils de- 
tained the king in Normandy, and occupied his 
attention during the last years of his reign.^ 
iJis aiiiTii- though he resided so frequently on the 

nUtraiion continent, and was so aiftcious to secure his 
transmarine possessions, he did not neglect the 
government of his kingdom of England, by far 
the most valuable portion of his dominions. 
The administration of justice, and the preser- 
vation of the public tranquillity, were objects 
which he had constantly ac heart, and which he 


^ Mftim. 100. Hunt. 929. Hov. 275. Orderic, 900. 
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earnestly recommended to the vigilance of his 
officers. I. The severity, with which he pu- ' — 
nished the more flagrant violations of the laws, 
was a source of terror and amazement to his 
subjects, who believed him to be the lion of 
“ justice,” described in the pretended prophe- 
cies of Merlin.*^ When he came to the throne 
robbery and rapine were crimes prevalent in 
every province of the kingdom : before his death 
they became so rare, that “ whosoever,” says 
the Saxon chronicle in the language of tlie time, 

“ bore his burthen of gold and silver, no man 
“ durst say to him aught but good.”"'^ On one 
occasion, when the justiciary llalph Basset helA 
a court at Huncot in Leicestershire, no fewer 
than forty-four robbers were condemned and 
executed."® This was in the year 1024, when 
neither interest nor presents could save the 
malefactor from death or mutilation ; but after- 
wards, whether it was that the necessity of 
rigour had decreased with the frequency of 
crime, or that the low of ihoney began to pre- 
dominate over the love of justice, pecuniary 
compensations, which, had been abolisiied in the 
beginning of Henry's reign, were again accepted 
in lieu of corporal punishment.'® 

11. Under the Saxon dynasty the licence to 
coin money had been farmed out to different in- coilicrs. 
dividuals in tlie principal boroughs, who with 


” Druntp. 998. Joan. Sails. Pwlycra|fTi.< 16. 
*• Ciiron. Sax. 437. • Id. 238. 


Malm. 91. 
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CHAP, the dies received their insiauctions from tiie 
royal treasury. By the conqueror and his son 
Rufus the same custom had been continiKd ; 
and these persons^ by debasing the quality, or 
diminishing the weight, of the silver pennies, 
amassed considerable wealth, and at the same 
time screened themselves from punishment by 
frequent and valuable presents to the monarch. 
Henry, in the charter wliich he granted at his 
accession, had engaged to redress this grievance. 
By the Saxon laws the offender w'^as condemned 
to suffer the amputation of the right hand, which, 
as a memorial of the crime, was affixed with 
Bails to the door of his house. To the loss of 
the hand or that of the eyes, which he sometimes 
substituted in its place, the king added the 
iioa. punishment of castration. he inhabitants of 
boroughs, the principal merchants of the time, 
were sworn to watch over the purity of the coin, 
imd to prosecute delinquents : and the same 
penalty was denounced against those who at- 
tempted to pass, as against those who fabricated, 
pennies of inferior value.®' Still the evil con- 
tinued to increase, till in the twenty-fifth year 
of his reign, it had become so universal, that 
hardly one penny in twelve was taken in the 
market. The royal pidignatioii now fell on the 
lu:,. coiners. By a general precept they were all 
summoned to appear at the court of exchequer 


Leg. Sax, 305. llov. 274. 
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in Winchester. Each in rotation was examined chap. 
before the bishop of Salisbury, the treasurer, v— 
who, if he judged him gmlty, ordered him to be 
tiiken to a neighbouring apartment, where he 
immediately suffered the punishment prescribed 
law. Of more than fifty, who obeyed the 
summons, four only escaped..*® This severity 
would, it was hoped, intimidate the future fa- 
bricators of money : and wc may presume that 
to remedy the evil of the moment a new coinage 
was issued, and the old withdrawn from circula- 
tion.*® 

III. Another grievance, which had been con- -Ami the 
stantly increasing during the two last reigns, i.nhc''*'* 
had grown out of the' royal claim of purveyance. 
Whenever the king moved from place to place, 
he was attended by a number of prelates, barons, 
and officers ; each of whoni was followed by a 
long train of dependants. All these expected to 
be maintained at the expense of the country 
through which they passed. Hence the progress 
of the court was like the progress of a hostile 
army : and the devastatibn which the king's fol- 

“ Chron. Sax. 8a8, 289. 

The pennies had hiilierto borne on the reverse the impression 
of a cross, which divided them into halves and quarters, and for 
convenience the^ were occasionalty cut according to the lines of 
this cross into hair-)iennles and farthings. As many persons re- 
fused to take good silver after tlie penny had been cut, the king or- 
dered, that I'or the iiiturc both hi^f-pennics and farLhings should 
be coined circular, like tl)e pennies, and be in that form a legal 
tender which no one should refuse with impunity. (Eadnier, 94. 

Sim. 254. whose text should be corrected from llovcden, 270). 

VOL. n. o 
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lowers are said to have eaused would hardly de- 
serve eredit, were it not attested by contempo- 
rary and unexceptionable writers. They were 
accustomed to enter without ceremony the 
houses of the farmers and husbandmen ; to live 
at free quarters ; and in the insolence of sup^ 
riority, to sell, burn, or waste, Avhat they could 
not consume. The miserable inhabitants saw 
their corn and cattle carried away, and their 
wives and daughters insulted before their faces; 
and, if they dared to remonstrate, their presump- 
tion was punished, often by the conflagration of 
their houses, sometimes by mutilation, and oc- 
casionally by death. Hence the approach of 
the king to any district, was a signal to the na- 
tives to conceal their effects, and flee to the 
woods ; and the solitude of the country where- 
cver he turned, at length convinced him of the 
magnitude of the evil, and warned him to apply 
an ctfectual remedy. A commission of judges 
was appointed : the attendants on the court 
were examined before them : and the more 
guilty were punished by the loss of an eye, or of 
a hand, or of a foot. The fate of these delin- 
quents impressed a salutary terror on their fel- 
lows: and similar criormities were seldom re- 
peated during the remainder of the king’s 
reign.®* 


Chron. Sax. 212. Malm. 91 , Eailmer, 94 . Qua® jvisiitU in 
pluribus visa, esrteros integrltatcm sui amanlcs, ab alionim la^sionc 
ilettrrebat. Ibid. From this and similar expressions in our ancient 
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IV. If Henry thus relieved his subjects in ge- CHAP, 
neral, he was equally just to the complaints of '-rv^ 
his own tenants. It has been already observed 
that in most counties • a considerable portion of 
land was the property of the crown, the occu- 
piers of which were bound to pay their rents 
in kind for the support of the royal household. 

This obligation imposed on the tenants, what they 
deemed a heavy burthen, the necessity of trans- 
porting in many cases, the produce of their 
farms to a considerable distance : but it was 
soon commuted for another, which they found 
it still more difficult to support. After tlic king 
began to reside principally on the continent, 
payments in kind were no longer wanted, and 
payments in money were demanded. Had these 
been determined according to an equitable rate, 
the change would have been a benefit : but they 
were left to the discretion or caprice of the royal 
officers, who were careful to enrich themselves 
by the oppression of the tenants. The latter 
harassed the king with repeated remonstrances, 
and on some occasioiK Surrendered to him their 
•ploughs, as a proof of their inability to continue 
the labours of agriculture under the existing 

writers, it would appear that the punishment of qiutilation was 
thought more useful than that of death. The latter might strike 
more at the moment: but the sight of it was confined to few, and 
the impression which It made, was soon obliterated. But the cul- 
prit who had suffered mutilation, carried about with him the evi- 
dence of his punishment during iife, and daily admonished all who 
saw him, of the consequences of violating the laws. 
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chap, burthens. Henry consulted his ministers, and 
' — a remedy was easily devised. A new survey 
was made of the royal demesnes : a eerttun and 
equitable rent in money was fixed by the com- 
missioners: and the tenants were ordered to 
account annually with the sheriff, whose duty 
it was to pay the receipts into the exchequer.*® 
iiismc. V. It should, however, be observed, that the 
raising cqvuty and humanity of the king were of a very 
money, questionable description. As long as his own 
interests were not concerned, he shewed no re- 
luctance to check or punish the exactions i,c ra- 
pacity of others : but in the pursuit (/f ni. -vn 
aggrandizement, he scrupled not (o tuunjde ' u 
every consideration of justice, and sloi l with 
the fortunes and liappin. is of iiis subjcc..'. ili- 
system of contincnl.il jolu y ineolvcd him m 
enormous expenses: for ino-u y v. as die jirinci- 
pal weapon with which he fought; an'’ ix' had 
seldom recourse to arms, 1 ])■■ ha l ‘ried the. 
efficacy of bribe? ,.nd pron ..se« .imce he was 
constantly haunted iv'ith ajiprcliensions of po- 
verty ; and his ministers were employed in de- 
vising the means to acquit his past, and to pro- « 
vide for his future engagements. The dancgelt, 
at the rate of tw'elvc pennies in the hide, ivas 
continued dui'ing the whole of his reign ; an ad- 
ditional aid of three slHllings per hide was re- 
quired on occasion of the marriage of his daugh- 


” Vid. Seld, Spicil. ad Eadm. 21G, QIT* 
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ter Matilda : and yearly complaints of new aSid 
excessive exactions may be read in almost every wyl../ 
page of the Saxon anpalist/”’ The scicnee of 
taxation was then in its infancy. To ease, by 
equalizing the burthen, never entered into the 
thoughts of the financiers of the age : a certain 
sum of money Avns wanted by the king ; it was 
wrung by the strong hand of power from the re- 
luctant grasp of the subject. The collectors, 
says Eadincr, seemed to have no feelings of hu- 
uaoit; oc justice. If a man were without money, 

■ i- t into prison, or forced to flee from 
' ) uii. •)' : his goods were sold ; the doors of 

; ■ . < isr . iiu ;c(l away ; and the slender remains 
1.; o. rty i xpov .! to the mercy of every 
\ .'St i.i I ■: It a mai.ht't money, he was harassed 
•t'.ith tail Ls ot‘ lo^cc^lt!on for imaginary of- 
icuc'cs. fill lie l. ai surrendered all that he pos- 
sessed. i'ot n-ircd to enter into litiga- 

ticii with h.'s .w.cr ri, ... i»y refusing to pay the 
present (K sna'.ai, • .hieet himself to the imme- 
diate loss (jf his ho!e property. Yet, adds the 
historian, there a. .' many who will think little 
of such enormities : so much have we been 
habituated to tliem under the two last mo- 
narchs.'’" 

" Cbron. S..ix. 211, 312, 313. et seq. Hunt. 217, 318, 219. 

Bromp.- 1001. 

*’ Ead. 83. “ Cod knows,” says theSason chronicle, “ how un- 
** justly this miserable people is dealt with. Hrst Uiey are de- 
prived of their property, and dien they are put to death. If a 
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CHAP. *nic ecclesiastical history of this period fur- 
nishcs numerous instanees of royal rapacity. In 
deXhIL charter which the king- had published at his 
^i bino- accession, he solemnly engaged neither to sell 
the vacant benefices, nor to apply their profits 
to his own use. This promise was violated as 
soon as it could be done with impunity. That 
the crown might enjoy t;he episcopal revenues, 
the bishoprics of Norwich and Ely were kept 
without prelates for three, those of Canterbury, 
Durham, and Hereford, for five, years. At his 
coronation he had promoted to the see of Win- 
chester his chancellor, William Gifford. iS’oon 
afterwards he extorted from the new prelate the 
sum of eight hundred marksi He valued the 
revenue of Lichfield at three thousand marks, 
and compelled Roger the nephew of Geoftry 
Dedington, to pay that sum before he would 
name him to the bishopric. Gerold had been 
made abbot of Tewkesbury. Unable to satisfy 
the repeated demands of the king, he was ne- 
‘ cessitated to resign his abbey. Gilbert bishop 
of London had acquired the reputation of a care- 
ful and opulent prelate. At his death all his 
treasures were seized for the benefit of die 
crown.'**’ From the manner in which these 
iniquitous proceedings are (dually mentioned 

man possesses any thing. It is taken ffoni him : if he has nothing, 
he IS left to perishby fiitnixie. ” Cbron.^Sas. 9^8. 

Sim. Danelni. 09. 2^. Ang. Sac. L 297. 304. 408. 009. ii. 
698. £ad. 109. 
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by" the contemporary writers, we may reason- chap. 
ably infer that they were not of very rare oc- v— 
currencc. 

1 will add another, and more singular in- And the 

mi 1 X X X -11 canonical 

stance. The reader has already noticed the at- transgres- 
tempt.or archbishop Dunstan, to restore, during X"dcrgy . 
the reign of Edgar, the anpient discipline of the 
celibacy of the, clergy^ The execution of the 
canons which he published on that subject, was 
suspended during the invasion of the Danes, 
under Sweyn, and was afterwards neglected 
under Canute and bis successors. 'When Lan- 
franc had been promoted to the see of Canter- 
bury, ho resolved to imitate the conduct of 
Dunstan, but at the same time was careful to 
temper his zeal with moderation. In a synod, 
which he convened at Winchester in 1075, the 
village curates who were married, received |>er- 
mission to retain their wives ; but the obligation 
of celibacy was imposed on the higher and con- 
ventual clergy, and a vow of^contmency was 
required from all future candidates for the or- 
ders of deacon and priest. At die distance of 
six-and-twenty years another synod was held at 
Westminster by archbishop Anselm. Here it 
was enacted that every priest and deacon ^hould 
be obliged to ojjiserye the promise which he had 
zmule at bis orihnation^ and that all future sub- 
deacons should be subjected to the same re- 
straiitt.** To Henry it was sugg^ted that this 


-Ead.W. 
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, canon might be converted into a source of re* 
venue. A commission was in consequence ap- 
pointed, with orders to inquire into the conduct 
of the clergy, and to impose a heavy fine on 
every individual, who might, be found^ to have 
transgressed the regulation of the synod. The 
result shewed, that the number of offenders was 
too small to rmsc any.ppnsiderable sum; but 
the king, that his expectations might not be de- 
feated, ordered a certain fine to be levied on 
every parochial clergyman, without re^rd to 
his guilt or innocence. With its amount we are 
not acquainted ; but the , consequences prove 
that it must have been excessive. Some, through 
indignation at the injustice of the measure, re- 
fused, others, through poverty were unable, to 
pay. Both classes were imprisoned and tor- 
tured. Their brethren, who remained at liberty, 
appealed to tlie clemcney of the king. To the 
number of two hundred, with their feet bare, 
and clad in the appropriate dress of their respec- 
tive orders, they met him in one of the streets 
of London. He turned from them with expres- 
sions of insult. They next implored, the inter- 
cession of the queen : but Matilda, with tears 
in heneyes, .assured them that she did not dare 
to interfere.* , i 

•* iaA, 83. 84. Some ycant later be edited' diflerei^^lan. 
The bish^s in aeoundl at Londoi^ requested IwR to enfercetthp . 
celibacjr if the detg/'by rojal authorily. He acce^d tlie office, 
and abused their cobfidence. In order to raise money, he.publidy 
sold many, who were willing to buy, the l^cc.lotrBnsgrcss the 
canons. Hov. 374. Hunt. 330. Chion. 334. 
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The most important controversy in which 
Henry was engaged with (he court of Rome, 
regarded the admission of the papal legates, renting 
On the one side it was contended that the pope, 
in quality of universal pastor, had the right to 
inquire by confidential ministers into the state 
of the church in distant countries; and that 
the abuses which had arisen from the prevalence 
of simoniacal elections. Imperiously reqmred the 
exercise of that right. Oh the other it was al- 
leged, that by the grants of former popes the 
archbishop of Canterbury was entitfod to the au- 
thority of papal legate within the kingdom: 
and that no instance was known of such autho- 
rity having been exercised'by a foreign ecclesi- 
astic, unless it were at the express request of the 
sovereign.** This answer was but partially cor- 
rect. In the earliest ages of the Anglo-Saxon 
church we find the archbishop of Canterbury 
invested with the title of envoy of the apostolic 
see : *''* but the Instory of the same ^s furnishes 
several instances of legates, who Were sent from 
Rome to rcfoiin the English clergy, and who in 
virtue oS the papal comihission assembled coun- 
cils and promulgated laws of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline.** . The question vns debated during a 
great portion of Henry’s reign. Some legates 
were .induced by threats or, promises to return 
without attenuating to land. Others were re- 

.««ad.<b.lt9il9®s» ' • Edd.vit.Wilf.c.H. 

^ WUIti MS. 
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CHAP, ceived, and introduced to the king, who by gifts 
and remonstrances prevailed on them to wave 
the exercise of their authority. Perhaps they 
were unwilling to offend a prince, who loaded 
them with presents; perhaps they feared to 
compromise their character, by entering into a 
contest of doubtful issue. At length Paschal II. 
sent an earnest expostulation to the king and 
the prelates. He complained that without the 
royal licence neither his letters nor envoys were 
admitted into the kingdom : that no causes or 
appeals were carried before the apostolic sec; 
and that in consequence men of worthless cha- 
racters weie promoted to benefices^ and by their 
conduct encouraged the growtli of those abuses, 
which it was their duty to extirpate." This ex- 
postulation was followed by a legate of the 
iuft- name of Anselm. On his arrival in Normandy, 
the English bishops were hastily assembled: 
and by their advice Ralph, the metropolitan, 
undertook a journey to Rome, to plead in per- 
son the privileges of his church. After an ab- 
sence of two years he returned. Sickness and 
the wars in Italy had prevented him from seeing 
the pontifi^ and he brought with him no more 
than an evasive letter, in which, though the pri- 
vileges of the church of Canterbury were con- 
firmed, no mention was mador^ the real point 
in dispute." If we may believe our national 


•• £ad. IIS. lie. 
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historians, the king was more siiccessful than 
his archbishop ; and in an interview with Calix- ' — 
tus, one of the successors of Paschal, at Gisors, 
obtained the confirmation of the privilege for 
which he contended.®* There is, however, rea- 
son to doubt the accuracy of this statement : for 
after a short interval, the cardinal Peter, the son 
of a powerful Roman prince, arrived in France 1122. 
with the lofty title of legate of the apostolic 
see in the Gauls, in Britain,' in Ireland, and in 
the Orkneys. Henry received him with much 
ceremony in London, but observed to him, that 
he would never surrender the rights of his 
crown : that were he inclined to do so, still it 
would be necessary to obtain the consent of the 
prelates, the barons, and the whole kingdom ; 
and that it was impossible to convene such an 
assembly as long as the nation was engaged in 
hostilities with the Welsh. Peter assented to 
the reasons of the king ; and on his return to 
the coast was attended by a numerous escort, 
and gratified with valuable presents.®^ Calixtus 
appears to have been dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of this legate ; and nppointed the cardinal 
John of Crema to succeed him in the same ca- 
pacity. His misrion was delayed by the death 
of the pope; but on a renewal of ^e appoiut- 
ment by Honiorius H. he advanced as '&r as 
Normandy, where he was detuned by the orders 


* Bad. ise. 
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of Henry. After a long negotiation he obtained 
permission to proceed ; traversed the kingdom 
in great pomp ; and met the king of Scotland 
at l^xburgh. There he held a synod of Scot- 
tish bishops^ to inquire into the controversy be- 
t^veen them, and tiie archbishop of York, who 
claimed inetropolitical jurisdiction over their 
churches.®* In his return, he presided at West- 
minster in a council of the English prelates, 
with forty abbots and most of the other dignita- 
ries. Seventeen canons of discipline were en- 
acted at his suggestion, the object of which was 
to enforce the celibacy of the clergy, and to 

abolish simoniacal elections and contracts.®* 

* 

William, archbishop of Canterbury, accompa- 
nied Crema in his return to Rome : and, though 
he could not prevail on the pontiff to surrender 
his claim of sending envoys to the English 

Sjin. 252, ® The name of Crema lias been rendered infa- 

mous by the pen of Huntingdon, who maintains in the most positive 
terms, lliat on the very night of Uie dissolution of the council he was 
detected in the commission of die ofience, which be had so severely 
condemned in others. Cum nierctrice interceptus est. Res aper- 
tjssimanegari nonpotuit. Hunt. 219* The same stoiy is told on the 
authority of Huntingdon by Hoveden (274), Brompton (1015), and 
Hemingford (276). It is, however, singular that he should be the 
only contemporary writer, who mentions (he fact. It seems to 
have been unknown to the continuator of Florence, who relates in 
detail the acts of the synod (661); and to Simeon, who adds many 
other particulars of Creitia*S kgadon (2^52) ; and also to Gervase, 
whose enmity to the cardinal paints itself in the strongest colours 
(1663). The tales of the later writers, IVestminster (240)^ and 
the monk of Winchester (Ang. Sac, i, 291)| are too rii&alous to 
deserve mention. 
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church, obtained for himself a grant of the 
Icgatine authority both in England and Scot- 
land.'* Soon afterwards he convoked a national 
.synod, and published several canons of disci- 
pline, similar in substance to those of Crema ; 
but with some variations, that they might not 
appear to rest on the authority of that cardinal. 
When Honorius died, the succession to the pa- 
pacy was disputed betw’cen two competitors, 
Innocent and Anaclct; arrd Henry, in opposi- 
tion to the advice of his bishops, was persuaded 
by the celebrated St. Bernard, to espouse the 
cause of the former. He met inndeent at Char- 
tres, fell at his feet, ^d promised the obe- 
dience of a dutiful son/* This pontiff confirmed 
the grant of his predecessor to the archbishop 
of Canterbnry, \vho, in quality of metropolitan 
and legate, continued to govern the English 
church during the remainder of Henry’s reign.” 


See ihc bull in Wharton (Ang. Sac. i. 7J)2), though he sup- 
poses erroneously that it was prior ro the legation of Creina. 

Bern. Bon;eval. inter, op. S. Bern. 1991* Siiger, vit. LucI, 
Oas. Wharton (Ang. Sac, i. 79‘2) is very severe pn the nw- 

luory of this prelate, whom he accuses (>f having, by the acceptance 
of the Icgatine authority, subverted the independence of his church, 
and enslaved it to that of Komc. Had 'Wiiliam indeed believed, 
with Wharton, that the pope previously poesessod no jurisdiction 
in England, he would Irnvc deserved this censure : but he acknow* 
kdged, like his predecessors, the papal authority (Sec Malm. 112— 
116), and, if lie objected to tho. admission of foreign legates in 
England, it was, not bccaiiso tlie churdi of Canterbury was inde- 
pendent, but because the authority of legate had been previously 
granted bjr the popes to the archbishop of Canterbury. Inaudiium 
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CHAP. Robert, the unfortunate duke of Normandy, 
had now spent eight-and-thirty years in captivity. 
Duke' Uo- According to some historians he bore his con- 
hnement with impatience : and by an unsuccess 
ful attempt to escape, provoked his brother to 
deprive him of sight.” For the honour of hu- 
man nature we may hope that the latter part of 
the account is false { the more so, as it is not 
supported by contemporary authority. If Henry 
may be believed, the reader has already heai’d 
him boast of the splendour and comfort enjoyed 
by his captive : and Malmsbury (but Malmsbury 
wrote to the son of Henry, and therefore was 
disposed to panegyrize the .father) seems to con- 
firm this statement, when he assures us that the 
duke was allowed every indulgence compatible 
1134 . with his security.” Robert died at the age of 
eighty in the castle of Cardiff in Walesv” 

Death of Heniy did not survive his brother more than 
m3, a year. He had been hunting near St. Denis Ic 
Kov, 27. p'roment in Normandy, and at his return was 
seized with an acute fever. On the third day, 
despairing of his recovery, he sent for the arch- 
bishop of Rouen, from Avhom he received the 
sacraments of the eucharist and extreme unc- 
tion. The earls of Gloucester, Surrey, and Lei- 

scilicet in llritannia ciincti scientes, cjuemlibet bominem supra se 
virei aimfolican gerrre nihi solum archi^piscopiim Cantiiarla?. 
Ead. 58* See ihe grants to the archbbhops Tatwine^ Plegniund, 
and Dunstan, in Malmsbury de Pont. ii. 116. 

Paris, 52. Malm. 87. Orderic, 893. 900. 
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cester, and the rest of the nobility assembled 
round his bed: and in their presence he pro- ' — 
nounced his last will. I bequeath, he said, all 
luy lands on both sides the sea to my daughter 
Matilda and her heirs for ever: and I desire 
that, when my debts have been discharged, and 
the liveries and w^es of my retainers have been 
paid, the remainder of ray effects may be dis- 
tributed to the poor. .On the seventh day of dcc. «. 
his illness he expired. His bowels were depo- 
sited in the church of St. Mary at Rouen, which 
had been founded by his mother : his body was 
conveyed to England, and interred in the abbey 
of Reading.^® 

A contemporary writer has left us the charac- 

* • nicUjr 

ter of Henry as it was differently drawn by his 
friends and enemies after his death. By the 
former he was ranked among the wisest, richest, 
and bravest of our monarchs : the latter loaded 


his memory with the reproach of cruelty, ava- 
rice, and incontinence.” To an indifferent ob- 
server at the present day his reign will offer little 
worthy of praise, unless it be the severity with 
which he punished, offences. This was a real iijs admi- 
benefit to his people, as it not only contributed iron o*f 

justice. 


Malm. 100. Ordenc, Odu Efdst. Pet. vener. ad Adclard. 
apud Bouquet, xv. 632: 

^ Hunt 221. Rex maxtmtts ei^us ad justitiam omiies fere prin- 
cipps invitantur exemplo, cujus in paupercs miilirficentsam, libera- 
Htatem in omnes, cuncti reges mirari poasunt |k>uus quam veliiit 
aut valeant imitarx. Bouquet, xiv. 2481 
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to extirpate the robbers by profession, but also 
checked the rapacity and violence of the barons. 
Still his merit will be very equivocal. As long 
as each con^detion brought with it a hne or for- 
feiture to the royal exchequer, princes were 
stimulated to the execution of the laws by a 
sense of personal interest.” Henry, at the same 
time that he visited the injustice of others, scru- 
pled not to commit injustice liimself, Probably 
in both cases he had in view the same object, his 
own emolument. 

. The great aim of his ambition was to aggran- 
dize his family by augmenting his possessions 
on the continent. His success in this favourite 
project obtained for him the reputation of poli- 
tical wisdom : but it was purchased at the ex- 
pense of enormous sums wrung from a sullcring 
and impoverished people. If, however, the 
English thus paid for acquisitions in which they 
had little interest, they derived from them one 
advantage ; the king’s attention to foreign poli- 
tics rendered him anxious to preserve peace with 
liis more immediate neighbours. He lived on 
the most friendly terms with Alexander and 
David, successively kings of Scotland. The 
former had married lus natural daughter Sybilla ; 
both were the brothers of his wife Matilda. It 
was inore difficult to repress the active and pre- 


The reader will hereafter see this fully exemplified ia the com- 
mission given to the king's justiciaries. 
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Aitoiy disposition of the Welsh ; but as often as 
he prepared to chastise their presumption, they 
pacified his resentment by submission and pre- 
sents. As a check to this restless people he 
planted among them a powerful colony of fo- 
reigners. Many natives of Handers had found 
settlements in England tinder the protection of 
his mother Matilda : and the number was now 
doubled by a crowd of emigrants, who had been 
driven from their homes by an inundation of the 
lUiine. Henry placed them at first on the right 
bank of the Tweed : but afterwards collecting 
the old and new comers into one body, allotted 
to them for their residence the town of Haver- 
fordwest with the district of Boss in Pembroke- 
shire. They werd a martial and industrious peo- 
ple : by attention to the cultivation of the soil 
and the manufacture of cloth, they grew in num- 
bers and opulence : and under the protection of 
the English kings, to whom they always re- 
mained faithful,, defeated every attempt of the 
tl'^clsh princes to root them out of the country.” 
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Malms, eo. 89. Gerv. 13#9. Bromp. 1003. Giral. Itin. 
Camb. 318. Henry on two occasions had entered Wales with an 
army : on both his presence alone was sutiiicient to subdue all op- 
position (Chroii. Sax. 217. 22S. Stm. 245). He darried the exercise 
of his sovereignty further than any of his predecessors, naming to 
the Welsh bishoprics, and compelling the new prelates to receive 
consecration from the archbi^ops of Canterbury. The bishops of 
St. David's, who had long exercised tnetropolitical jurisdiction over 
the greater part of Wales, submitted with much reluctance. Some- 
times, by appealing to the pope, they reclaimed their ancient rights, 
but were always defeated by-the superior power of their adversaries. 

VOL. II. P 
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Suspi- 

cions. 


Revenge, 


Henry was naturally suspicious ; and this dis- 
position had been greatly encouraged by his 
knowledge of the clandestine ifttcmpts of his 
enemies. On one occasion the keeper of his 
treasures Avas conAacted of a design on his life : 
on another, while he was marching in the midst 
of his army towards Wales, an arrow from an 
unknown hand struck him on the breast, but 
was repelled by the temper of his cuirass.*® 
Alarmed by these incidents, he always kept on 
his guard, frequently changed his apartments, 
and, Avhen he retired to rest, ordered sentinels 
to be .stationed at the door, and his SAA-^ord and 
shield to be placed near his pilloAV.*" 

The suspicious are generally dissembling and 
revengeful. Henry seldom forgot an injury, 
though he woul’d disguisp his enmity under the 
mask of friendship. Fraud, and treachery, 
and violence, were employed to ensnare those 
Avho had, greatly olfended him; and their usual 
portion Avas death, or blindness, or perpetual 

The present )/uhop of St. David’s, Dr. Burgess, appears to have 
mistaken the nature of this controversy. He complains that Henry 
subjected the Wclah church to the church of Rome; but in the 
pleadings the VVclsii bishops complain that the king bad subjected 
their church to the church of Canlcibury, whereas it had never 
before been subject to any church but that of Rome. Usque ad 
Kegem llenricum qui ecclesiam Walrnsicam ecclcsias Anglican 
siipposuit, iotain metropoUticam dignitatem pneter usiun pallii cc- 
clesia Mcnevensis obiinuit, iiulli ccciesite prorsiis nisi Romaiia; tan* 
turn, ct illi immediate, sicut nec Scotica, Eubjcctioucm debens, 
Giral. de jure Menev. cccl. 541. 

Malm. 89. 91. ** Siigcr, vit. Lud. Gross. 119. 
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imprisonment.® After his decease it was disco- 
vercd that his cousin^ the earl of Moretoil, 
whom he had long kept in confinement, had also 
been deprived of sight.® Luke de Barr6, a 
poet, who had fought against him, was made 
prisoner at the close of the last war, and sen- 
tenced by the king to lose his eyes. Charles 
the good, earl of Flanders, was present, and re- 
monstrated against so direful a punishment. It , 
was not, he observed, the custom of cmlized 
nations to inflict bodily punishment on knights 
who had drawn the sword in the service of their 
lord. “ It is not,” replied Henry, “ ttie first 
** time that he has been in arms against me. But 
“ what is worse, he has made me the subject of 

satire, and in his poems has held me up to 
“ the derision of my enemies. From his ex- 
“ ample let other versifiers learn what they may 
“ expect, if they offend the king of England.” 

The cruel mandate Was executed : and the trou- 
badour, in a paroxysm of agony, bursting from 
the hands of the officers, dashed out his brains 
against the wall.® 

His dissimulation was so well known that he DissimiH 
was mistrusted even by his &vourites. When 
Bloet, bishop of Lincoln, who had for nwny 
years been one of his principal justiciaries, was 

— " « 

** Blaiidus odii dissimulator^ sed pro tempore immodicus rctri- 
butor. . Malm« 88. M iiltos pr^ittooe multos dolose inter- 

fecit. Hunt, in Ang. U. . 

« Hunt. «21. : Ordei^ 880, 881. 
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told that the king had spoken of him in tenns of 
the highest commendation ; Then,” he replied, 
“ I am undone : for I never knew him praise a 
“ man whom he did not intend to ruin.” The 
event justified his apprehensions. In an un- 
guarded moment the prelate had boasted that 
the monastery, which he was building at Eyn- 
sham, should equal that which Henry had 
founded at Reading. The words were carried 
to the king, and ‘the fall of the favourite was 
consummated. He was immediately deprived 
of the office of justiciary: vexatious prosecu- 
tions were commenced against him: by fines 
and extortions all his wealth was drawn to the 
royal exchequer : and the bishop would proba- 
bly have been compelled to resign his dignity, 
had he not died by a sudden stroke of apoplexy, 
as he was speaking to Henry.® 

Malmsbury has allotted to the king the praise 
of temperance and contineucy.® Perhaps his 
claim to the first, certainly his claim to the se- 
cond, of these virtues, rests on no other ground 
than the partiality of his panegyrist. If, as 
many writers affirm, his death was occasioned 
by the excess with which he ate a dish of lam- 
preys, We may fairly doubt of his temperance : 
nor can the cdntinency of that man be much 
commended, „who is known to have been at- 
tached to several mistresses, and of whose iile- 


“ Hunt. Ang. Sac. 695. Pet. Bles. 19r. •* Malm. 91. 
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gltimate children no fewer than seven sons, and CHAP, 
eight daughters lived to the age of puberty.®^ 

Of the sons, Robert of Caen, earl of Glouces- 
ter, was chidly distinguished by his father. He 
will claim the attention of the reader in the fol- 
Ipwiug reign. 

The king's^ principal ministers were Roger, His minis, 
bishop of Sdisbury, and Robert, earl of Mcl- 
lent. Roger had constantly adhered to Henry 
in all the vicissitudes of fortune, which that 
prince .experienced before his accession : it was 
natural that he should rise to eminence, wlien 
his patron became a rich and powerful monarch. 

By the chapter of Salisbury he was chosen for 
their bishop: liy the king he was appointed TlubisimH 
grand justiciary of the kingdom. On the plea 
that the two offices were incompatible with each 
other, he declined the latter, till his scruples 
were removed by the joint authority of the pon- 
tiff and the metropolitan. To his episcopal 
duties he devoted tlie more early part of the 
day ; the remainder was given to the affairs of 
state : and it is no weak argument of his merit, 
that though he was many years the minister of 
a rapacious monarch, he never incurred the 
hatred of the people. Whenever Henry left the 
%ingdom, the bishop of Sarum was appointed 
regent; and in that capacity discharged the 


See tiicir narafes in Speed (48 J), Duchesne (1072); and Sand- 
ford (Geneal. Hist. 80— 53). 
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HI** ffovenunent for years together, to the 

>-- s/ ' ^ satisfaction of his sovereign.*® 

The earl Wliilc the internal administration was confided 

lent. to this prelate, the department of foreign politics 
exercised the abilities of the earl of Mellent. 
He attended the king in all his expeditions into 
Normandy, and acquired the repu^tion of being 
the first statesman in Europe. Princes and 
pontiffs courted his friendship : Henry himself, 
though he perceived it not, was supposed to be 
governed by him : and his possessions in £ng> 
land, Normandy, and France, received daily 
augmentations from his violence and rapacity. 
Nor was his authority confined to the concerns 
ofgoycmraent: he had usurped the empire of 
taste ; and every fashionable courtier imitated 
the dress and manners of the earl of Mellent. 
His last illness was induced or irritated by vexa-> 
tion of mind. He had resolved to augment his 
wealth by the maiTiage of an opulent heiress : 
his expectations were defeated by the superior 
address of a rival. On his death-bed he sent for 
the archbishop of Canterbury ; but when that 
prelate exhorted him to prepare for a future life 
by repiurmg the injustices which he had com- 
mitted in this, he hastily replied : 1 will leave 

“ to my children, whatever I have acquired. 
“ Let them do justice to those whom I have in- 



^ Chron. Sax. 234| 5^ 6* Malmfi, 91. Huat* Ang. Sac* ii. 700* 
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jured.” It is superfluous to add, tlwt justice 
was never done.* > — 

These two ministers, as well as every other 
officer trusted by the king, were foreigners. He apnst th« 
felt no gratitude for the services, and held in no 
estimation the abilities, of his native subjects. If 
in the hour of danger he appealed to their fide- 
lity, during the'time of prosperity he treated 
them with the most marked contempt. They 
were carefully excluded from every office of 
power or emolument, whether in church or state. 

The most slender recommendation was sufficient 

i 

to qualify a stranger, were he Italian, French, or 
Norman : no services, no talents could expiate in 
an Englishman the original sin of his nativity.* 

Henry, if we consider the value of money at ids riches 
that period, was immensely rich. On occasions 
of ceremony, when he wore his croum, he imi- 
tated the parade of the eastern monarchs : and 
before him on a table were displayed the most 
precious of his treasures, particularly two 
golden vases of extraordinary dimensions, and 
elegantly enchased with jewels.” After his 
death, his successor found In the exchequer, be** 
sides tire plate and gems collected by Henry 
and his two predecessors, one hundred tboutond 
pounds of pennies, all of just weight, and of 


■* Ualms. 00. Hunt Ang. Sa«. it 698. " Si Anglus erat, 

nullBVirtuB ut bonore alkpio dignus judieaietur, cum potSi^ adju- 
we. Ead. M. no. ' They afterwards Wlintdihe hands of 
Tbieotadd, earl of Blois. Bern. Boueya!. in Vit. Si Bern. sdll. 
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CHAP, pure silver.®* So mucli wealth had enabled him 
to indulge his taste for architecture : and while 
and build- tijg castles, whicli he raised on the borders of 
Wales, contributed to the protection of the 
country, by repairing or rebuilding most of the 
royal palaces, he provided for the comfort and 
splendour of himself and his suecessors. At 
Woodstock he enclosed a sjmeibus park for deer, 
and added a menagerie for wild beasts, among 
which Malmsbiiry mentions lions, leopai’ds, 
lynxes, camels, and, what appears to have 
chiefly attracted the notice of the historian, a 
porcupine.®* But his religious foundations prin- 
cipally displayed his magnificence. These were 
three monasteries, two for regular canons 
at Chichester and Dunstaple : and one for 
monks of the order of Clugni, situated at Head- 
ing, near the conflux of the lliames and the 
Kennet, where the great roads of the kingdom 
intersected each other., • The wealth with which 
Henry endowed this establishment did not seduce 
the monks from the rigid observance of their 
rule. It was their custom to offer hospitality to 
all who passed by their convent : and it was be- 
lieved that in the entertainment of strangers 
they annually expended a much larger sum than 
was devoted to tJieir own •mantenance.'” 

Before 1 close the history of this prince, and 

“ Malms. Novel. 10 1, Malms. 91, Had. Die, 505. 

^ Malms. 93. Pet. files. 120. JOail. Uagul. 25Q. Chron. de 
Dunstap. 077. 
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proceed to the turbulent reign of Stephen, it 
will be proper to notice the rapid improvement ' .> 
of the nation in literary pursuits under the con- 
queror and his sons. Lanfranc and Ansdm, tlie 
two archbishops of Canterbury, had proved 
themselves worthy of their exalted station. 

The superior knowledge of the former was uni- 
versally admitted : the attainments of his Suc- 
cessor were of a still higher class. Both in their 
more early years had exercised the profession of • 
teachers : and their precepts and examples had 
awakened the cm*iosity of the clergy, and kin- 
dled an ai'dour for learning which can hardly be 
paralleled in the present age. Nor did this en- 
thusiasm perish with its authors: it > was kept 
alive by the honours which were so prodigally 
lavished on all, who could boast of litcrai’y ac- 
qiiircments. Tlic sciences, which formed the 
usual course of education, were divided into two 
classes, which still retain the appellations of a 
more barbarous age, the trivium, comprising 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric, and the quadri- 
vium, music, arithmetic, geometry, and astro- 
nomy. It was from the works of the Jjatiu 
writers, which had survived the wreck of the 
empire, that -students, sought to acquire the 
principal portion of their knowledge : but in the 
science of medicine, and the more abstruse in- 
vestigations of the mathematics, the ancients 
were believed inferior to the mbhammedan 
teacliers : and many an Englishman, during the 
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CHAP, reign of Henry, wandered as far as the banks of 
' — the Ebro in Spain, that he might listen to the 
instructions, or translate the works, of the 
Arabian philosophies.®® 

of *ihe*^*^ To the praise of the popes it must be said that, 
schools, even in the* middle ages, they were generally at- 
tentive to the interests of learning. The first 
schools had been established in monasteries and 
cathedrals by the zeal of their respective pre- 
lates : that they were perpetuated and improved, 
was owing to the regulations issued by different 
pontiffs. But now the ancient seminaries began 
to be neglected for others opened by men, who 
sought for wealth and distinction by the public 
display of their abilities ; and who established 
their schools wherever there was a prospect of 
attracting disciples. The new professors were 
soon animated with a spirit of competition, 
which while it sharpened their faculties, per- 
verted the usefulness of their labours. There 
was no subjeet on which they would condescend 
to acknowledge tlieir ignorance. Like their 
Arabian masters,®® they discussed with equal 

^ See Pet. Clun. cp, in Bibliotheca Cluniacensi, 1109. 1118, and 
Alhelbcardi qusestioncs naturales perdificiles. MS. Galba. £. 4. 

^ Thus we leam from Athelheard, that if he had studied among 
the Moors the causes of earthquakes, eclipses, and tides, he had 
also been employed in investigating the reasons why plants [cannot 
be produced in hre, why the nose is made to hang over tho mouth, S 
why horns are not generated on the human forehead, whetto.the^^ 
stars are animab, whether, in that hypodiesis tb^ have any appe* 
tite, widi many other questions equally singular and imj^rtant 
See Athelbtard*s Quarationes, ibki. 
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warmth matters above their comprehension, or 
beneath, their notice. As their schools were 
open to every hearer, they had to support their 
peculiar opinions against all the subtlety and 
eloquence of their rivals : and on many occasions 
were compelled to ai^gue in despite of common 
sense, rather than allow themselves to be van- 
quished. Hence the art of reasoning came to 
be valued as. the first of intellectual acquire- 
ments. The student applied assiduously to the 
logic of Aristotle, and the subtleties of his Ara- 
bian commentators : words wefe substituted in 


CHAP. 

III. 


the place of ideas : multiplied and unmeaning 
distinctions bewildered the understanding : and 
a system of scholastic disputation was intro- 
duced, which the celebrated abbot of Clairvaux 
sarcastically defined to be “ the art of always 
seeking, without ever finding, the truth.” 

As the principal ecclesiastics in England were 
foreigners, they imported the foreign course of mol 
studies. Thus JoSrid abbot of Croyland, pro- 
cured teachers from Orleans, where he had been 
educated,- and estabUshed theih at Cotenham, a 
manor belonging to his convent. His object . 
was to open; with their assistance, a school in 
the neighbouring town of Cambridge. At first 
a large bam sufficed for their accommodation: 
in. the .^.second year thdr disciples were so 
imnatTOUs, that sepuate apartinents were al- 
lott«l to eachmaster.. Early in the morning the 
labomf of the day were opened by brother Odo, 
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who taught the children the rules of grammar 
according to Priscian: at six Terric read lec- 
tures on the logic of Aristotle: nine was the 
hour allotcd to brother William, the expounder 
of the rhetorical works of Cicero and Quintilian : 
and before twelve master Gilbert explained to 
the tlicological students the difficult passages of 
the Holy Scriptures. This account, if it be 
genuine, discloses the real origin of the univer- 
sity of Cambridge.®^ 

There were few among the scholars of Henry’s 
reign who did not occasionally practise the art of 
composing in Latin verse. A few of them may 
certainly claim the praise of taste and elegance ; 
but the majority seem to have aspired to no other 
excellence than that of adulterating the legiti- 
mate metre by the admixture of middle and 
final rhymes. Latin productions, however, were 
confined to the perusal and admiration of Latin 
scholars. The rich and the powerful, those 
who alone w'cre able to reward the labours of 
the poet, were acquainted vdth no . other lan- 
guage than their own, the Gallo-Norman, which 
since the conquest had been introduced into the 
court of the prince, and the hall of the baron, 

” Pet. Dies. 114. From the mention of the Arabian Avcrrocs, 
whose works were not then in existence, it has been suggested, that 
the whole pas.S8ge is a forgery, designed to exalt the aiitiqiiity pf 
Cambridge. I am, however, inclined to think that for such a pOT- 
posc an earlier date would have been chosen ; and that tiie name of 
Averroes may have originally been added in the margin^ ^d thence 
have slipped into the tex t. 
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and was learned and spoken bjr every candidate CHAP, 
for. office and ‘power. To amuse and delight » — ^ 
these men arose a new race of versifiers, who 
neglected Latin composition for vernacular 
poetry. In their origin ’ tliey were fostered by 
the patronage of the two queens of Henry, Ma- 
tilda and Alice. Malmsbury assures us that 
every poet hastened to the court of Matilda at 
■Westminster, to read his verses to that princess, 
and to partake of her bounty : and the name of 
Alice is frequently mentioned with honour by 
the contemporory verifiers Gaimar, Beneoit, 
and Philippe de Thaun. The works of these 
writers arc still extant in tnanusfcript:®" and 
shew that their authors knew little of the in- 
spiration of poetry. Tlic turgid metaphors, the 
abrupt transitions, and the rapid movements, so 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon muse, though 
conceived in bad taste, shewed at least indica- 
tions of native genius : but the narratives of the 
Gallo-Norman poets ^rc tame, prosaic, and in- 
terminable: and their authors seem to have 
known no beauty but the jingle of rhyme, and 
to have aimed at no excellence but that of 
spinning out their story to the gi’eatest possible 
length. Tlvese poems, however, such as they 
M'ere, delighted those for whom they were writ- 
^.ten, and, what was still better, brought wealth 
and. popularity to their authors. 

^ Cotton Lib. Nero, A. 5 . Bib. Reg. 13: A. 31. MSS. llarl. 

4433. 
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CHAP. During the reign of Henry, GeofFry of Mon- 
mouth published his history of Britain, which he 
^mMcc snihellished with numerous tales respecting Ar- 
thur and his knights. Merlin and his prophecies, 

■ borrowed from the songs and traditions of the 
ancient Britons. This extraordinary work was 
accompanied by another of a similar deseription, 
the history of Charlemagne and his twelve peers, 
supposed to be compiled by arehbishop Turpin, 
from the songs of the French trouveres ; and 
about the same time the adventures of Alexan- 
der the great, by the pretended Dares Phrygius, 
and Dietys Cretensis, were brought by some of 
the erusadets into Europe. These three works 
supplied an inexhaustible store of matter for 
writers in verse and prose ; tlie gests of Alexan- 
der, uxd Arthur, and Cliarlemagne, were re- 
peated and embellished in a thousand forms : 
spells and enehantments, giants, hypogriphs, 
and dragons, ladies eonfined in durance by the 
power of necromancy, apd delivered from con- 
finement by the courage of their knights, capti- 
vated the imagination of our ancestors ; and a 
new species of writing was introduced, which re- 
tained its sway for centuries, and was known by 
the appellation of Komance, because it was ori- 
ginally written in the Gallic idiom, an idiom 
corrupted from the ancient language of Rome.^\\ 


** See the Archsblogia, to], xii, xiii. 
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CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 


Emp. of OtT. Scotland. 

?.otbaire II. 1136. Pavld I. 1143. 
Conrafi 111. 114*2. Malcolm IV. 
l^ederic I. 


it. o/fVancr. I K. of Spain, 
LouiaVI. 1137. Alphonao VIJI. 
Louis Vir. 


PopM» 

Innocent 11. lILT* 
Cefestin II. 1141. 
Lucinsll. 1M*> 
Kttfcctiiiia III. 1103. 
AiuiRtasitta IV. 


ACCSS8ION OF STEPHEN— ^INVASION OF THE SCOTS— BATTLE 
OF THE STANDARD— MATILDA LANDS — STEPHEN IS MADE 

PRISONER MATILDA BESIEGED STEPHEN RELEASED— 

MATILDA LEAVES THE KINGDOM*— PRINCE HENRY ASSERTS 
THE CLAIM OF HIS MOTHER— COMPROMISE BETWEEN HIM 
AND THE KING— DEATH OF STEPHEN— DISTRESS DURING 
HIS REIGN. 


As long as the law of hereditary succession was 
not definitively settled; the decease of the so- iv. 
vereign in every feudal government was inva- CoilJuiw 
riably followed by an interval of rapine and 
confusion. TUI a new king had ascended the Hemy. 
tibrone, and received the homage of his sub- 
jects; it was assumed that there could be no 
violation of the king’s peace:” and in con- ‘ 
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IV. 


sequence of this mischievous doctrine, the exe- 
cution of justice was suspended, thfe artificial 
bonds of society wore loosened, family feuds 
were revived, and the most lawless outrages 
were perpetrated in the face of day, and without 
the apprehension of punishment. As soon as 
the death of Henry was known,- both England 
and Normandy exhibited the usual features of 
disorder and licentiousness: but in England 
the xnolence of the people took a new course, 
and directed all its efforts to the,destruction of 
the royal forests. Henry’s passion for the chase 
had led him to the exercise of the most Vexa- 
tious tyranny. As if the enjoyment of others 
nfiist diminish his omi, he had forbidden his 
barons to hunt even on their own estates with- 
out his special permission. He had ordered his 
officers to claim the waste lands belonging to 
individuals as the property of the .crown : and 
if these on some occasions were returned to 
their owners on the payment of a fine, they 
had been on many others definitively adjudged 
to the sovereign. He had augmented and mul- 
tiplied the forests, and by the most cruel pu- 
nishments protected them from the encroach- 
ments of men or hounds.^ The whole country, 
says a contemporary historian, was covered with 
beasts of chase, which now disappeared as it 
were by miracle. While Henry lived, you 


I- Hunt «1. .Oronipt. 1034. Orderic, 833. 
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might have seen them wandering in herds of a chm*. 
thousand together: '(dthin a few days after > 
fiis death you could not #}cover two head of 
deer in’ a whole forest.* * 

The king had cheered his last moments with Preten. 
tlie hope that by his care the- crown had been luphen, 
secured to Matilda :<> it was seized by his nephew 
Stephen,’ whom he had cherished witili the af- 
fecdon of a father^ and had destined to be the 
future support of her throne, Stephen was 
' the third four sons, tha,t Adeh», Henry’s 
sister, had ^rne to her husband the earl of 
Blois. William,* the eldest, was content with the 
patrimony of his wife, the heiress of Solieu : 
Theobald, the second, had succeeded to the do- 
minions of his father ; and Hcnry,,the youngest, 
from a convent of Cluniac monks had. been 
called to govern the abbey of Glastonlniry, and 
from Glastonbury had been promoted to tho 
bishopric of Winchester. '.Stephen alone had 
attached himself to thd fortunes of his uncle. 

From him he had received with the honour of 
knighthood several valuable estates in England ; 
had earned by his valour in the field of Ten- 
chebrai the Norman earldom of Moretoil ; and 
:dterwards, by his marriage with Matilda, the 
daughter of the earl of Boulogne, had suc- 


von ij. 


* Geste 9Sr.. 
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CHAP, ccedcd to the territories of his father-in-law.® 

■ v -' At each step his ambition had expanded: and 
on the death of Henry it urged him to become 
a candidate for tlie throne. He could, hot in- 
deed claim it as the next in descent : but that 
was a trifling objection, which might equally 
have been urged against. the four preceding 
monarchs. He was sprung from the conqueror; 
was popular in jSngland; might depend on the 
assistance of his brother Henry r and, what was 
of stili greater importance, could Ije present on*' 
the spot, while his competitor would probably 
be detained on the continent. * 

His arrival With these views and expectations Stephen 
sailed from Witsand, and landed on the coast of 
lias. Keiit. He wgs excluded from Dover «md Can- 
terbury by the inhabitants, who knew or sus- 
pected the real object of his journey : * but he 

Urderic, 810 . 

Stephen, Adela, 

earlufBiois^ | daughter to . WiUiamX 

I " I . . 

>Vilhatn, Theobald, Henry, StEi’HEHs^ Matilda, 

t)KS.P. earlofBiois, Iheiressof 

Winchester* • . r the earl qf 

Botriogne^ 


Baliwin, 
Ob. S.P. 


T 


iliiam* Mai^da, 


Eustace,' ' Wiliiaro#.' 

' carl of , carl of ’ and 
Boulogne. Boulogne^ ' Maria* 

MjUUda, the wife of j^epben, waadaa^hter to JMaria, 
of Hear/s queen Matikla* • *' ' ^ ' ' 

« Oervase, 1340. * 
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was received with welcome by the citizens of ^ 
London, who immediately proclaimed him king, . — ^ 
dfed by those of Winchester, whom his brother 
had secured to his interest. At Winchester 
he was joined by the archbishop of Canterlimy^ 
by Roger, the powerful lushop of Se.aimv and 
by William de Pont d’ Arche, who |d&ced in his 
hands the keys of the castle, mth those of the 
royal treasures. It was detetnuned to proceed 
immediately to>his coronation. He had, indeed, 
himself, as as all his adherents, sworn allc- 
g^cc to the empress Matilda : but this diffi> 
culty was solved by the convenient doctrine, 
that no oath is binding, which is extorted by 
force : mjd if any scruple remained (for the 
primate affected to feel some scruple) it was 
removed by the declaration of Hugh Bigod, 
the steward of the household, who boldly swore 
that Henry on Ins death-^bed had disinlierited 
his daughter, and had lofe his crown to Stephen. 

Though neither prelate^ nor barons had yet ar- Dcc.S!} 
rived or signified their acquiescence, the cere- 
mony of his^oronation was performed: and 
the new king promise^ upon oath not to retain 
the vacant prdacies for his own pn^t, not to 
medest laymen or* cleites in the possesrion of 
thmr woods and forests, nor to levy the danc- 
' gelt though it had been repeatedly exacted by 
'^his late uncle.' 


' """ 1 — ■ — — 

* Malm. 101. 0«ata. Step. OSS, OSO. Orderk^ 90S. Hunt Stl. 
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CHAF. The character of Stephen at this period has 
been drawn by his jadversarics as well as his 
nicicVaiid partisans : and if theji’e be ^omc difference in 
siicicss. tiic colouring, the outlines of the two pictures 
Are perfectly similar. It is admitted that he 
was proniot in decision and bold in action ; that 
his friends applauded his generosity, and his 
enemies admired his forbearance : that he. won 
the high by epyrtesy, the low by condescension, 
all by an air of affability and benpvolenec.® He 
had long been the most popular nobleman in 
England; and men were inclixicd to favour 
the pretensions of one whom they Icrrcd. llic 
royal* treasures, which he distributed with pro- 
fusion, while they confirmed the fidelity of his 
adherents, brought to his standard crowds of 
adventurers, who intimidated his enemies. I'for 
should it be forgotten, that there was a kind 
of spell in the very name of, king, which he now 
bore ; and that his claim was sanctified in the 
eyes of many by fhe imposing ceremoiiy of his 
ceronanon. His c, hurt was soon attended, by 
the hcighhbu'rihg ba'rons ; thp mjue. distant has- 
. tciied to, do him homage :' even Kpbe^;, caid of 
Gloucester, the brother anil councilor of ^la- 
tilda, consented to sw^r 'fealty him. The 
last who acknowledged 

&milie.s, that Md b^eh r^Kid .ito p^l^ce by 
the pbliey ojf *it were through 

. * Qe9t. Step.«9!28. iol. ' 
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afif;ction to the me^oiy of their benefactor, CHAP, 
or through fear of the jealousy of their rivals, 
they .demurred for a whil.i^i but at length al- 
lured by the promises;^, and a^ed by the threats, 
of the new hihg,^ Uiey joih^ Ihe tprreht, and 
the suecessiou of Stephen was admitted by the 
whole nation/ ^ , ^ .1/ ,,x. , , - , 

In , the month ' or ^aipaSa^ tli^ cdi^se' of the «“«- 
late king^iiycd at Ihe ahWy of Beading. Ste- **1*1M^ 
phen, to dpiiM^strafeliis respe,ct '^for. his pncle, 
proceeded % ipedt it* with all Ids attendants, 
and pla^cl his should^ OpiMr' the^H^ When 
the ceremony of the intemhn| iTO^ 
he rode t9 mford, anid in a numerous assembly 
of prelate^ and baroa|, renewed the, promises 
which he had . made ^ a^ before 

a few of liis iWends, He ^wore hol 'tO .retain 
in his han^ the ^caib| hishop^^ and abbeys ; 
to restore id tlie clfewff and Idlty fhei^ rcspcc- 




AJi^VAvy vra vaa aaiao UMTia ^uuauo • avsaiaw 

* : l" .R ’ ^ 

the. annua^ tax ; 5>f hide,* fre- 

:quently:'^^|^|^^^me ^'dane^ltj 


-enforoe me 

perimssmn to .ms^ nard|» ,f 
-'{ 8 ecunty.H,''"l'nyIa^’^^ 


'\<^own 
he pro- 


Inpocent 11 . 


tHuidi SSlV 


S£-9S9*t^-;,- ■;* 0«!rViw, 1310, - 
‘ Maliri. 101 . 
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^ confirming his succession to the crown : and 
' — granted additional liberties to ,the church. Tlie 
prelates in return renewed their oath of alle- 
giance, but with a conditional clause which had 
previously been adopted by some of the lay 
barons, that they would be/&itlxful to hhn, as 
long as he faithfully observed his ragagements.** 
Matilda It is now time to, direct the reader’s attention 
Norman- ^o the daughter of Henry. Unsuspidous of the 
design's of her cousin, she entered Normandy in 
the first week 6f December, and was admitted 
into Damfront and the neighbouring towns. 
Her husband followed with a numerous body of 
Angeyins: but their excesses, which he would 
not or could not restrain, revived the animosity 
that had formerly divided the-t^o nations ; and 
before the end of the month he was driven back 
with, disgrace into his own territories. The 


^D. Ilagul. The jiiiittllment, itself lias' been presei^'ed 

by HicharU of Hexhafti. '^It^tates Aat falters had been sent to the 
pontiff by the bishops, thektir^ of France, and .Theobald of g)ois, 
tnCormiDgldm that tp put^ end to the. distiifj^ces caused the 
death of Stephen' cbdsen Iting 'by theoot^oQ 

wish and kmanlMous assent mebi^n 

ismade^.'Mstil^^hr the:oa^r4l^:t^,l>een tajken.tohie^l^nor 
do the words iinpiy any 8senmpiM.of^teiiippnal &|^iprity on the 
pan of Innocent. Quod.iifa;:fal^;^^ in 

spdcialem bead Fefai%t 
fiatema lecipiimisi^njw^e^^ 
qua pnedeoessor 

rettiicre.' ^ 

« IbkL' 

very extfatndmafyikbdnarjoonilida^ Siiph.i^l^ 

were usual at least amoaig ^ Sax. 40 ^ • 
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Normaa barons assembled and prepared to oflfer ^ 
the duteliy to Tlieo^ld ; a memge from 
Stepbs^i Mnced tiiem to^ resolution, 

and to preserve on its forpifer footing the con- 
nexion between the two (^ntriei^.** 

In Britain, the first ,^fio ;^re'wf-;, the sword in King of 
the cause of Ma|iida hmg of Scot- vadesEng* 

land., He had 8^bitoto||^j;P*^^ . 

and at toeoonimejaeem^ofW crossed 

the bordorsi r^uceid CAriisl^ NorKam, Anlwick, 
and Newcai^^’ahd compdii^ |^e inhftmtants 
to take an oath ^ ifeail^ 7 ^, daughter of 
Henry, j^e M ireached tKc Wj^irof fiiurham, 
when he waseopposed by Sti^hdi’^l ^e head of 
a numerous Wy. The;iiak of ah engagement 
induced hiin to ' if vas the uncle of 
the emprcs^ so he; likewise of the. consort 
of her antag^t^ a,peiwe Ws Wedily con- 
cluded: andto'’c^:^t 1 % tivo 

kings, Henry, '4^. homage 

ThcWelsh 
rebel* 




rv ' .s ' ‘ ‘ ": ' .. ' — 


whcMCC 

for 
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whether the sccptire were swayed by Matilda, or 

' — « — ' Stephen : but they eagerly seized the opportu- 
nity to punish their ancient foes ; and after they 
hod satiated themselves with plunder and car- 
nage, retired to their mountains, w'hcre they 
were suiicred to remain unmolested, while the 
king's attention was engaged by more formidable 
enemies.” 

stAte of Normandy for many years 'presented a most 

Normandy spBctaclo, towi by intestine divisions, 

and alternately ravaged by opposite parties. 
Both the Angevlns, who supported the interest 
of Matilda, and the mercenancs who, under 
William of Ipres, fought in the cause of Stephen^ 
were equally objects of liatred to the natives. 
As often as Geotfry passed the frontiers, the 
aversion of the Normans opposed an insuperable 
obstacle to his progress : as often as William 
undertook an expedition, his efforts were para- 
lyzed by the secret, ot opposed by the avowed 
hostili^ of his own partyt Sti^en had indeed 
this advantage over his rival, he had re- 
ceived the investiture' cf the ^tOhy'irom Louis, 
to whom, after the precedciDt sk in tiiO last 
reign, his son Ehsfoee rione' faotau^e in the 

place of the king ' 1^1 ItiS'tieat anthd- 

rity was 

Hs troops. retired within 

their castles, dfihdepend^ 
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and by occasionally waging war on one another, ^HAP, 
and supporting, as interest, o#jcapricei'eir resent* 
ment indu<:ed theni, > sometlxnes^’ [the cause of 
Stephen, some^ines I ; Matakb^ eon>* 

tributedto pix>l<mg,tWim<(<^^j<>f"^l^^^ *' - 

ing country.,,,,, 

insubordinadbn « 

ing the pr6<9ed|l^^{^gl^v'j|^^;^^^ 

a privilege 
fined to the 
cession of St^hen 

crs> and).,'Confidbiit.' 

voked ^ lipstiity^^iyiS:^^ 

the 'execution 

local 

perpeti^ 


armies, tp%#r,^ia 
diKt ..t)lij$ 

war.t^^xib^ 
belQQ®iMr.#1^ 
kii ' 


' ’if i'" ' 'j^- 
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CHAP, ment of resentment, he ordered Arnulf of Hes- 
. . din, and his .ninety-three associates to be 

hanged.’" By. our aneient chroniclers the par- 
ticulars of these petty wars are narrated at con- 
siderable length : the reader of the present day 
will notice witli, greater interest two occur- 
rences, winch were more important in their 
consequences,* and are highly characteristic of 
the manners of the age. 

Scottish I. The battle V of the standard" was long a 
"'use?*' SR^hjcct of exultation to the inhabitants of the 
northern counties. The king of Scots had re- 
sumed hostilities, urged, it is said, either by let- 
ters from MatHda, who rfenunded bim of his for- 
mer engagements in her favour, or by resent- 
ment at. the cbnduct of Stephen, who had pro- 
mised and then refused him the earldotn of Nor- 
thumberland. ^Vithin the first six months of 
the year 1 13H he twice crossed the borders, and 
as oftep retired at the ri^i or the rumoured ap- 
proach of the king of;£nglai^.^ In August he 
advanced a« third thn'e, and penetrated into 
Yprk^ire.. .In all i^ese exp|ditiQns the Sc^s 
conducted ^e ^r wlt^lhe of savpgesj 

. and the northern ^rit^ .Umeht mth tes^' of 

grief and resentment^ 9^- 

churches, and 

ipcmasteries, and prdraucttous slaughter of 
children, the«aged, and the defehc^ess. It 

' '' : . - r' ■ 

»• Otdcrk^OlT. ' 
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is said that only a few females distinguished by 
their birth or beauty, were spared by the caprice ' — 
of the barbarians ; and stripped of their 

clothes, tied to each other with thongs, and 
driven at the point of the speat, were conducted 
into Scotland ; where, afterbufiering every kind 
of ihdignity, they were retailed as slaves to 
their captors, or bartered by them for cattle to 
the neighbouring chieftains.’^ In the common 
despair Thurstan, the old archbishop of York, 
displayed in a decrepit frame the energy of a 
youthful warrior. He assembled’ the northern 
barons, exhorted them to fight for their families, 
their country, and their God: assured them of 
victory, and promised heaven to tliose who 
might fall in so sacred a cause. At the appointed 
time they repaired to York witli their vassals, 
and were met by the curates with the bravest of 
their pensioners ; three days were spent in 
fasting and devotion: oii the fonrth Thurstan 
bade them' swear never to desert each other, 
and dismissed them with his blessing. Two 
mhes beyond Northalferton riiey received ad- 
vice of the approach, of 'the Scots; and the 
standard which gave nathe. to the battle, was 
hastily erected, 'the . mast of ' a vessel strongly 
fastened into the feanie^woik of a carnage. In 

~ — — '■ ^ ^ 

On this occasion the palm of barharity was given to the Piets, 
the of Galloway/ Pktii ^ vul^ Galleweienses vocaniur. 
ilie. Hagul. 31C. 
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CITAI’. the centre of the cross which rose on its sum- 
' — vrw mit, was fixed a box of silver, containing the 
sacrament; and below waved the banners of 
the tlircc patron saints, Peter, Wilfrid, and 
V John of Beverley. Froin its foot Walter Espcc, 
an experienced warrior,, harangued his asso- 
ciates; and at the conclusion of his speech, 
giving his hand to William of Albemarle, ex- 
claimed in a loud, voiced “ I pledge thee my 
“ troth, either to conquer or die.” His words 
kindled a similar cnthusiaspi among his hearers, 
and the oath was repeated by every chieftain 
with confidence of success. . But the Scots now 
approached : the signal was given : the English 
knelt on the ground: and the bishop of the 
Orkneys, the representative of Thurston, read 
the prayer Of absolution from the carriage. With 
a loud shout they answered “ amen : ” and rose 
to receive the shock of the enemy. • 

Datdc of In the Scottish army tlw? honour, of commenc- 
tbe stand- acti^ was disputed by the natives of 

Aug. 22 . Qalloway, the dcscendijEkts of the ancient Piets, 
and the men at arms, most of whom were Eng- 
lish or Norman exiles: The king was inclined to 
pronounce in favour of the latter, when Malise, 
earl of Strathem, exclainicd : Why should we 
trust so much, tovthese Frenchmen? I wear no 
armour : but there is hot one among Biem 
“ that will keep pace with me to-day.” You 

“ boast, earl,” replied * Alan de Percy, of 
what for your life you cannot perform.” 
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David, however, to content his subjects, al- 
lotted to the men of Galloway the place of ho- 
nour. The second, division was composed of 
the archers, and natives of 'Hviotdale and Cum- 
berland, under the command of prince Henry, 
who had for his guard a detochment of men at 
arms led by Eustace Fitz-John. The natives of 
Lothian and the isles .iormed the third line : be- 
hind which was David himself, with a guard of 
knights, the Scots, and thetnen of Moray, as 
a body of reserve. In thife disposition; favoured 
by a mist, they had advanced towafds the Eng- 
lish : who would have been surprisfed" before 
they could have marshalled their forced, had it 
not been for the address of Robert dc Bruce 
and Bernard de Balibl, two barons who held 
lands both in England and Scotland. These 
repaired to David, exhorted him to peace, and 
offered the county of Northumberland as the price 
of his retreat. Ife refused the proposal* and 
they, renouncing him for their lord, bade him 
deiianeb. # 

In their retuni, they were fclo.sely followed by 
the Scots, who, raising three shouts, after the 
manner of tlieir nation,' rushed On the English. 
The first ranks, unable to bear the' pressnre', 
retired slowly towards the standard: the two 
flanki^ were surtounded and disordered by the 
multitude of the eheroy : but the centre formed 
an impenetrable phalanx, w'hlch no shock could 
dissolve. It ' in *vain '^that the assailants 
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CHAP, sought with their swords to break tlirough this 
forest of spears. Their courage only exposed 
them to the deadly aim of the archers : and, at 
the end of two hours, disheartened by their loss, 
they w’avered, broke, and fled. The king alone, 
surrounded by bis guards, opposed, as he re- 
tired, the pursuit of his foes: Ibe rest dispersed 
• themselves in every direction.'* Prince Henry, 
who had penetrated to the rear of the hostile 
army, observing that the dragon, David’s ban- 
ner, was leaving the field, threw away the en- 
signs of his dignity, and joined, as an English 
knight, in the pursuit, till herfound an opportu- 
nity of concealing himself in the woods. On the 
third day after his father, ^ he reached Carlisle, 
where Davad was employed in collecting the 
relics of his army. Of seven-aud-twenty thousand 
men, nearly one half had perished in die battle 
and flight.** 

Peace David was still able to continue the war, and 
sent a body of forces to besiege the castle of 
Wark, in Northumberland. . 'At Carlisld he was 
visited by the cardinal Alberic, who had landed 

Serbo describes the flight of the men of Galloway in the fol- 
lowing' elegant lines: 

Truces quoquo Gawddenscs tremebuodi fugiunt> 

£t quas prius extulemnt, caudis nates comprimunt ’ 

* * ^ ; Serla, p. 331. : 

‘^Compare Richard of Hexham (De Gest Steph. 315) with 
Allred of lUeval (Debello Standardii} 338); Serlo (p.*33l) sdys, 
that from the number of sacks filled with plunder, which the Scots 
threw away in their flighti the place acquired the name pf Bag- 
moor. 
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in England as papal legate. This virtuous monk CHAP, 
had passed through the tract whidi had been the 
theatre of Scottish depredation ; and \vas so af- 
fected with the horrors lie had witiiesscd, that 
on his knees he conjured the king to consent to 
a peace. David was inexorable : but out of re- 
spect to the petitioner, he granted- a truce for 
two months, promised tliat lall tlie females who 
hod been consigned to slavery in Scotland, 
should be conducted to Carlisle, and liberated 
on the feast of, St. Martin ; and gave his word 
that in future wars, the chui::chfcs should be re- 
spected, and protection should be extended to 
the weak and unresisting, Peacc^ hon^ever, was 
concluded in the beginning of the following 
year. Prince Henry obtained the earldom of 
Northumberland, with the exception of New- 
castle andBamborough : and five noblemen, the 
sons of earls, were delivered to Stephen us hos- 
tages for the pacific conchict of the Scottish 
monarch.’"* * 

II. While the northe|n counties thus suffered 
the horrors of barbariian ^rfiwe, Stephen bad direc 
been detmned.in the south to repress the disaf- ^“*^p** 
fection of his barons. From the laity he directed . 
his arms agmnst the clergy. Koger, bishop of 
Sarum, though no longer the first mimster of 
the crown, wffis still possessed of considerable 
influence in the nation. HiS castles were 
strongly fortifieci, and plentifully provided with 

‘ ** Ilic.liagul. S30, 
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CHAP, warlike stores : a numerous retinue of knights 
> — accompanied him wherever he appeared: and 
his two nephews, Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, 
and Nigel, bishop of *£1)% imitated the secular 
pomp, and military parade, of their uncle. In 
appearance nothing could exceed the. obsequi- 
ousness of the three pre^tes to the king: but 
he suspected that unde/ lliis mask they con- 
cealed a secret attachment to his rival Matilda. 
His favourites, the enemies of Roger, watched 
and nourished his jealousy : they observed that 
his mind was irritated by the repeated rumours 
of an approaching invasion ; and they convinced 
him that the ruin of the bishop of Sarum was 
June 2 t. necessary for his own security. An assembly 
of prelates and barons was held at Oxford in the 
month of Juno : and, in consequence of a pre- 
concerted plan, a quarrel was excited between 
the rct^ners of Roger and the servants of two 
foreign noblemen^ Alan of Bretagne, and Hei*- 
Jiine 27 . vey of Leon. The' next day the bishops of Sa- 
rum and Lincoln u'ere arrested, the former in 
Stephen’s chamber, the latter in his own lodg- 
ings. They were confined in .separate dun- 
geonis^ accused t>f violating the kibg’s peace in 
his own court, and informed .that he would ac- 
cept of no other reparation t^n the surrender 
of their castles. By the advice of their friends 
they gave up Newark, Salisbury Sherburn, and 
IVfolmsbury. . Devises remainea in the posses- 
sion of the bishop of Ely, who, when his uncle 
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was 'arrested, had escaped from Ms pursuers, 
and confident in the. strength of the fortress, de- ^ ^ 
fied the power of Ms spyereign. . On the third 
day Roger was eondiidte^ gate, pale 

and emaciated. feonju^d his hepliew to 
save his life by^h^ission j for^ the king had 
sworn' that the biisl^p' should ri^eive' no nou- 
rishment, until the castl*^ should bg'ddivered 
into his hahds. Nigel relucM^tly acquiesced : 
and Stephen took possession of |)evises. 

By the clergy the intelligence of this outrage Discon- 
was received with suijirise' and, consternation, cjerjjy/*”' 
To them Steiihbn hi^ been indebted for his sue-, 
cession to the throne : they stiU contributed to 
support him on it. Yet how he had shewn him- 
self the enemy of their order: he bad illegally 
usurped the property of the church : he had ini- 
piously laid violent .^nds op prelates, whose 
persons had hitherto been deemed . saprOd.. His 
brother Henry, , ^hom. Innocent II. had lately 
invested widi ^ jauthprity ,o|P papal legate, 
whether it was tKalhe'^pught Ms duty, to up- 
• hold the priyilej^'ojf the clc!^, or that he fore- 
saw the evils which wo^d r^ult from the dis- 
affection of ‘so ,p^wer^l p ' ^dy, repeatedly 
conjured the Mng both in public and in private 
to SidisMdtion - injured prelates. 

^|^en'waa,in^a|4^|>l^ 

mbnedibim' to jl&tlW’his con^uct’in a synod of 


bishops.. 

In rile a^xnbiy Alfeeric de Vere, as. counsel 
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CHAP, for the king, upbraided Roger and his nephews 

>-13^ with their attachment to Matilda, charged them 

Synod of having excited the riot ;at Oxford, and 

Winchei* . . , , , i ^ ' , 

ter. maintained that they had spoxnta^eou^ly surreu- 

Aug. 29. their castles as a. compromise for that 

c^ence. The legate answc^y:.that the three 
bishops were willing to a^ide itheir trial, but 
previously demanded. the resfitution of their 
property. Nor could the demand be fairly re- 
fused. It was the unii^m practice in every 
court of jostice, when an individual had been de- 
prived of his property by open violence, to order 
its restoration before be pould be called upon to 
plead. Ihis, observation seems to have discon- 
certed Alberic, who. demanded time to prepare 
his answer. 

The next morning he came,, accompanied by 
the archbii^op of Rouen. Tliat prelate said 
that he did not dispute tlie law as it had been 
laid down by. the legate; but he contended that 
it did not apply to the prescn'tcAse. Hshops 
were obliged to live according to the canons^ 
which forbade them every kind of military pur- 
suit; whence it followed that the three prelates 
could hot claim the restitution of fortresses, 
which it was uhiawjful. for them to hold^ If 
they formerly posses^d' ^ero,, il ! by the . 

king^^s indigence ;, an mdalgeiiee‘ which he 
miglit re^nably recall, wfahnevchhe conceived 
his cToitra. to be in dumger. ^^beric tlien ap- > 
pealed in 6te]^en’s hamc to the pope, mid 
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foAade the oomdl Bndet pA« f ^ 

pleasure to proceed any ferther. At these 
Uds the knightt trho had foHowrf bun drew 
their swordsi and the legate dissolved ^ a^ 
sembly. He made, however, a last attempt i 
and aeoonipaaied by TheoW* il» new amh- 
Wshop of Canilerliaif, throw Jdolsetf at ^ 
of his brother; ■ Stepheii- ip^xiWe^ 

but had soon reason to roj^nt of hi^ obstunncy. 

On the first of .Septemterlhe synod was dis- , 

solved: on the last day of the same month sep.so. 
Matilda landed dn the coast Of Suffolk. With 
the small force of one hundred andfbiiJty knights 
she undertook to conquer the throne, of her 
father: but the temerity of the attempt was 
justified by Jhe promises of her partisans, and 
the dispute between Steplien arid the clei^*. 

Her brother Robert, the-soiil of the enterprise, • 
with twelve companion# leift her to join his 
.friends in the west, arid by;urifreqriented r<^s^ 
eluded the pursq^ riqdvi^gtace of his enemies ; 
Matilda hersetf, at 4® of the queen 

dowager Alieei rc4*d'^d^ 4® strong castle 


« See Wstoiy «f' We triiiWaeWSir »!»*«» 
nancy as to Hifaior cln^|i»taDCe9,%Malni*uiy, '««tto«ttcnded at 
the couitoil ,(Novet’ two] others centetoitoraries, 

Otd..(p. SlPf), and 'the'iWtiwV®^’*^ pesto-'Stepl^ (944, 945). 
lUiW died^iim Iftolce# 4wtt. To save 

thc^siader ofl^th&lt^ e»''» 

Uiem to his f^unWi iW plaeeii; thW* W» 

carried iff 4hV<Wte'W‘of WO ^eath of the 

bisbop. ‘ 


. ns 
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of Arundel. Stephen soon appeared at the foot 
of the walls ; the princesses were alarmed : the 
queen pleaded in excuse thq duty of hospitality : 
the empress solicited the peripission to follow 
her brother: and Such was the we^cncss or infa- 
tuation of the king, that to the ‘aS|fohishment of 
both friends arid foes, he acceptcSflihe apolbgy of 
the one, and granted 'the request' of the other. 
If we may lielieye Malriisbury, this measure,' so 
prejudicial to the royal interests, was nothing 
more thah an act of courtesy, ndiich no knight 
could refuse to his enemy.® If we listen to the 
panegyrist of Stephen, it was the result of a 
false policy, which taught tliat the war would be 
easily' suppressed, if it were confined to one 
corner of the island. He even hinjt, that it was 
owing to the perfidious councils of the bishop of 
Winchester."' It is certain indeed that Henry 
of late had reason to be dissatisfied with his 
brother; it Avas rumoured tliat instead of inter-, 
cepting thfe earl Robert in- lus fiight, he had 
even sought a, private interview with that noble- 
man, and had.boiuid himself to the interests of 
Matilda.' To hisreare the empress Was intrusted 
durml’her journey frd;di!Anu>del td‘Brisifo!l, the, 
head quarters of her Wother. . 

England u’as now ex|i<»ed to. 
of fivil wi^. ^ 

tresisas.. .atq>po|:tcd;’ me ca^ 


4. thfe horri^ 


ti^heaav::, the' 

.-..ajiK-.-,., ... . 


* •/ : ' ■* '2‘- dcstaStcyh. 94 t. 
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standard of ^atil^a was vpif^'led at Gloucester ' 
and Bristol^ (^itcrbury,, and ;i^ovcr, places ' — 
which Robert l^id the gift of. his jfother 

the late monarc^. nu- 

merous, parti^ns;. bpi ithe^^^ pf the 
barons, shut .up 

to pbservh a^s£ri(rtheuti:^it|^^)^^^n^p^i^^ 
of a pretenide(i ,8ubmi8s|pii,^J¥^mtj^^ real 

independence.'^ ‘ The .ex^udon.^o^ Jnsticks .>vas 
suspended: ,tiie dcifencele^ were alitem 

plundered by tj^e adverse parties: rival' ch,icf^^ 

“ 'As sieges form the principal, feature in the nulitary transac- 
tions of this period, It' may nbf be aihiissW adilft’ilftslSfV^h of one 
of tlic ancient «i»tlea..( The,- ^Brcpji tins lord's^' rtuWeroe,^ iwi-sanr- 
rounded, at a-convenient d^stim^Ci hy » "itW nhout twelve feet high, 
biirnionntcd tiy a prajict^ and’ fianted with towers. Without tlic 
•wall was excavate W deep moat; ever which a draw-hridge was 
thrown, protectetl hy a tower,. called the harWean, oft-the external 
margin of the tooet. Tlife, f«rin^-ili,e..nutward delciice^'-tbc place. 

The Acep was a strong square bufldtng ^ith walls' ahdtit ten feet 
thick, and five stenosid h^ght ' ‘Pf^ihesethe Wermosti consisted 
of dungeons for the:CqQ|idethPt>t^d4|llM'iw.?i;^^^ se^ndcoatained 
die lojrd’s slom vrte f^. *« 

garrison ; in fdOrth ^Fe'tbO stale f&ms 6f<Uc baron ; and the- 
upperisosf-was '^iiletl luii^itieO|iit^ family. ‘ 

The only iiho twtoiid or UiUi^ story/ 

and geqmUy. led jhriis^h i sm^l toww, into the btriy t^: the Aevp.-. 

The hketd'iiwbjr'ilB^t bf stopl'ti^ in thewal^ ttiid careltjl^' 
fornfied to prevent the dhhranod.dir 4it*dHethyV: Ab^tHtho ntHldle 
stood A«M05,|sitoy.^rlii9h i|jy?s|,««!i»w«y.;to/o«n. t^Von the 
brndW ptsM vu'jl'lmqrdbirafi^i and then .earned door itselt, 

and was 

stoddedlwddKjsliliih^^.^t^^ ilO@liur^ii% ttiabibrfrasMs'or 

this desaf^pda ofii^ withstood the el^w^ of die most 

ptMMifiud^ltKpii^^ id'^^ «(cani^^-^ Du Cange- 

in voce, Kh^Araueii^ tsdUiv,'-' Grose, pret. ‘ 
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tains made war on one another : and no man 
was 8ecm« uidess he possessed the means to 
repel the opeh, and the ^gilanee to defeat the 
secret, attacks of his cnemiesi At length in an 
evil hodr Stephen was persn^ad to besiege the 
castle of Linboto, which had b^^snrprised by 
Ranulf, eail Chester, a ncd>leman who bad 
offered his services to both the king and the 
empress, and sdtiip'rhad been equally mistrusted 
by both. Cbiailding his wife and family to the 
'.ffiith m the garrison^ Ranulf pscaped through 
the besi^ng army, and flew to. ijnplore>>the 
assistance ^e earl of Gloucester. With ten 
thousand men Bobei^ hastened tp surprise the 
king : but, when he had swum across the Trent, 
found the royal' army drawn up to reeme him. 
Stephen, with the most tiusty of his adherents, 
had dismounted, and placed himself at the foot 
of his’ standard : each flank was protected by a 
small squadron of horse, the command of 
noblemen of spspicious .flidelity. At tbe first 
shock the cavalry fled: i&r mass of infantry, 
anim(^i^.l^,,the prc$ence/<ff t^e kipg, firmly 
with^ood the effo^ of ihe,hiii^tude ihy which 
it was surrouhded,, ^tephen^ f^^ the 
energy of d^j^r : 






prison^. 


fas^ hut lus coissm 
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of Gloucester. ; The earl took possession of the 
captive, and presented him to Matilda, llie ; — 
conduct of ti^;{ia:iftc<^ does little, honour to of^e**^ 
her humanity. Stephtat loaded mth cludns, !‘®s* ■ 
and confined in the castie iof Bristol : though to 
justify such isgiour,.it nrtfil^n|t|^dithat he had 
drawn it on hhn^l^y Ids arep^e^^ to 

escape.® .. .■ 

> !3^s unexpected blow, ha^hroke^ the hopes The legate 
of the loyaUsts. . .The ..waverii^ or suspected 
were now oa^cr to. bend the kneo,4o;idie em- 
press : and the captives gladly^i^r^doi'od their 
castles as the priee . of their >&eQdt^»; Matilda 
alone, the qnOOn of. Stephen, aflSected a shew 
of resistance in .the doonfy of . Kent, not 
with ^ yaia hope of recovering her husbiUKl's 
crown, but to obtsdn time to negotiate for his 
liberty. Her feeble,;. efforts 
the victors: ;bat they ! beheld trith .anxiety the 
deified, reserve the .hbhop of Winch^^ter, 




' V % , 


tee. 922. It » wiSi 

regrtt that I here'.^'alemof O^eri^, wli^ and infirmities 
indiuiedlliiB'io afis^'aftsr the hattleerXincbln. 

He ttaa.MtS^iiAii^'a oktiee o^lfht^^re.. In bi«M|HxUt.year 
be wwsehttk'the.jteh^ thtf-^prie^*SivfWd ht S^atnnbuiTi- in 
his eleventh he Was iol^ted to A«^e of Oie abbot of St Evreux 

ifl J^t^.cowpositiim. 
e^tykkj; adUnsss to the 
Ksoto^es^hhttHy no 

man VenetWia JM^itteitieter of Hue 

^.'Iwiis.seetishnH^ -See hie lust^, V . " 
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CHAP. \(rho from his birth, his riches, and his lega- 
' — ^ tine authority, might prove a most formidable 
adversary. To allure him to <^e paity of the 
empress became the first object of her politics : 
and after several messages be consented to 
meet her on the open dpwns in we neighbour- 
Mar. 2. hood of Winchester. It was*- the* second of 
March, a day, says the historian, dark and 
stormy, as if the dements portended the cala- 
mities that onlued. Matil^ swore, and her 
brother and barons pledged their Vord for the 
performance of her oatli, tliat if the bishop and 
the church would Acknowledge her for “ Eng^ 
land’s lady,” she would allot to him the first 
place in her councils, and intrust to his discre<‘ 
tioQ the disposal of vacant abbacies, and bi- 
shoprics. In return he also swore, that he 
would bear true alleg^ce to, her as his sovew 
reign, as long as she should fulfil her engage^ 
inetits to him as her vassal. The next day, ac- 
companied by several' , bishops, ‘ And' ^ 
monks,' clergy, and cititefitf of Winchester, he 
conducted ^ her in prOchstdoh to\ the cathedral, 
and mounting the of 'tOlennily 

Messed all- who shodfd'blc^ fund bbi^ Heri Smd 
cursed all who should )t^|rse and^ist hhrii His 
example^ was In 

W obfMded fieew V 

release-lioan (^eir fothi^ htA^ 

. ' 4,1 *• Halip. 104. Oerase, m*. 
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Ini the treaty between Matilda and Henry, it 
liad been stipulated that the church should ratify 
her accession to tilic sovereign authority. A sy- 
nod was accordingly convened in the beginning 
of April, and the members wpre divided into 
three classes, the bishops, the a1d»ts, and the 
archdeacons, with each of whom the legate con-' 
ferred separately and in private. The next day Apt s. 
he publicly addressed* them in a speech of con- 
siderable atnlity. He contrasted the turbulent 
reign of Stephen with the tranquillity which 
England had enjoyed under the government of 
Henry. Had that prince left a male heir, they 
might stdl liave lx^n*happy: but fortune de- 
prived Ikirn of hia son, and they swore fealty to 
his dauf^ter as to their future sovereign. She 
chanced to be absent at the time of his death : 
England was instantly thrown into confusion: 
and the necesrity ^ providing for tha public 
peace had compelled tltern’to place the crown 
on the temples of.Stepben. But that unfortu- 
nate monarch (it was with shame and regret 
that he spoke Wshly of ^s'own brother) had 
disappointed all their hopes, had violated sJl his 
promises, had ncgleeted the execution of the 
laws, had invaded the property and infrbged 
thfeilibertaes ^the ohnrdii andby Ids indolence 
iSM'skdoncevJhf^^^ ipf^l^orriiy of 

Ids 8tddotii..i.''»G#d at let^th pronounced 
judgment against Urn by Idm into the 
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.CHAP, hands of his enemies/^ and it agdn became 
« — ^ necessary to provide for the tranquillity of the 
kingdom by appointing some one to exercise the 
sovereign authority. In the name therefore of 
the clergy, whose right it principally was to 
elect and oadain kings, and in oonsequence of 
the will of the majority exjnessed in thm pre> 
ccdii^ deliberations, he declared that they had 
chosen Matilda, tiie daughter of Henry, to be 
soveragn lady of England and Normandy. 
Some listened to tiiis speech in silence : the rest 
approved it by repeated acclamations.^ 

Apr. 9. An adjoimied sesskm was held on the follow- 
ing morning to accommodate the deputies of 
the city of London, who had arrived too late to 
assist atthe preceding deliberations. When the 
result was announced to them, they replied that 


* From die doctrine of a superintending providence the piety of 
our ancestors had drawn a rash but very convenient inference, that 
success is an indication of the divine wiQ, and that of ooune to re- 
sist a victorious competitor, is to resist the judgment ofheaven. 
Thus when die ambition of Stqihen ]pasped the aoqptre which had 
been secured toldatUda, we were told di^ it Was {HWidenoe which 
placed it in his hands (Rio. Hagtd. 3tS}: and now that he is be> 
come dte capdve of the tame j^nmesi, it it the sane proridenee 
which pronounces him unwi^y of it (Malm. lOS). Mai^ io- 
atanccs of the fike natum wUl^peour to die reader who hr fimiliar 
with the writers ef'fhe mUdlO'i^r-ItwaaiiNpeaniiMsdtoathis 
doetrine, aa h serves to ei^fbin 

oonnodated themselves .tmwveiy wsijplntieavtdiether tfae/dnse 
enwgoodorhad. ^ ^ ‘ 

* Seat^ tfeach m Midakrt»ut 7 , wlMvns fewnii^ end professes 

nr^cn;. the fny words of the ila^tos. ^ , 
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they had no povera to assent to toe election 
a new sovereign, bttt were con^ied by their 
instructions to ai^it toe Uberation of Stephen. 

They ftcdibstod by Christian, chfqilain to 

the queen of t^t .monandi, in ^defiance of 

the k^ato/rW to toe^SR^bl^vk^ from 
Ms mistress caMng^qa the ^oIei|Qi' toiiiimto torir 
efforts M frivonr of a prince to/wfamn^tot?^ 
swbm all^^ance, and nho; !^ detoined .in 
captirilty by Ms perfidkms yasssbn In retmn 
Henry, wito great moderation, nig^dr^e ar* 
guments whiish he -bad emfdoyed on toerpre- 
cedingday: and tbelirf^cmecs, afrSe^nsii^^ 
apart, signified toc^^^isroval of Mr'reeisqiiu^, 
and promised to recommend it to the c(msi> 
derati(m,of their fellow- atmsns.? . ^ 

By this declaration dF the clei^ Matil^ y 
flattered herself that slm had secured the ob- 
ject of her ambiiSem : ^<>1^ were defeated 

by thi^ impolicy fff b». qito cobdnet. .Naturally 
haughty hiM Viniifietise, toe ii^ia^^ these pas- 
sions, in the uuohehj^ tocciSss, wliich she 
had.cardraUy .|ppn^(^Ml(oug as. toe was anfed 
byibb |Sk>sp^ bf T^timee. .^fe ba^ been 
adnuttod M^ X^oi3(,jtod h^ issd^ orders 
tor her omvpitom : bgt.m toe. mti^to ^ 

''“ 'f 

nate. - 

'tblli'' iMuiik' 'qoiiU pro 

body. In tMmtUMttMi— i t infAMtainm Bittl. 
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CHAP, fectioiis of lier friends were alienated by her 
y — ^ arrogance, and the aversion of her enemies was 
ibflanicd by fines and pifdii^uiions. To the 
solicitations of Stepbeh's ^ue^^ fo)* the release 
of Her husband, she replied id tertns of personal 
insult : and! when the legate Irb^sted, that on 
tlie solemn reMj^htibn ' bf 'lhe dtfO^^ by his 
brother, the earldoms of !^uI6^e ^hd More- 
toil should be Cbi^cii^ed pn his nephew’ Eustace, 
he received a tnbst contemptuous denial. ‘Nei- 
ther did she attempt to conciliate the wavering 
minds of the Londoners. She imposed on 
tlicni a hfedVy tax', as a punishment for their 
former attachment tO 'Stephenj, and scornfully 
refused their petition'for the restoration of the 
prh^eg^s ^hich they had enjoyed under Ed- 
T^rd the confessor. THe qileeh of the captive 
monarch rcsblyed ' to avail herself of the im- 
shc is dri- prudence of her rival. A body of horse under 
London? her banner appe£U'ed bn the south 'side 

city: instantly the. bells ^sobnded the alarm: 

• the populace ran to a^msV and . the empress 
would haye been a piii^ner had slie not sprung 
from table; mounted her' horsed nhd her- 
self by a precipitate'^ht. |{er mosjt; ||uthful 
Mendte accompanied Jto!|dxford : we rest 
^persed to 'their ■ 

— L.: 

'''"'‘ipo«tin,''_Flbr.'‘Srt .- from 
wHtm.h,app^ mosl p^ieVwd'jtooos 

WBti# to bwd'tW’lo^ JriliiD any' 

faTOtiT a«in-di^«oycicig^; ' <7* :•-* -t 
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In- this reverse of fortune, Matilda began to CHAP, 
suspect the sincerity of the legate;' and her 
suspicions were confirjried by the intelligence ^n^es- 
of a secret interview between hm ^id his sis- 
ter-in-law in the town of Guilford. She sent 
him a percmptpiy order to ^att^ h^ court. 

He returned the ambiguous ansn^r^t^t “he 
was getting hims^f ready.” She resolved to 
surprise him at Winchester- ^, .As she entered 
by one gate, he deported by another. Pefeated 
in these attempts, she summoned to hur aid 
her’i^brother .Hobert, earl of Gloucester, her 
uncle David, king of Scots, Milo, e;{jc|jof Hercr 
ford,^' and Ranujf, earl of CSiestcr : ^d from 
the castle, in which die rerided, vigorously be- 
sieged thp episcopal palace, and a fortress which 
the bishop had erected in the ^aart of the city. 

Henry flew to the assistance oi his friends : and, 
as he M’^as speedily reinforced by the queen, and 
the Londoners, in a, .short .^e the bes^gers 

- Tppot- 1 ' ' ' t ' ' 

Milo lud been sheriijr oP,txlouccster under earl Eobert, and 
at his own e'cpense l\id hitherid supported the bousehold of the 
empress (Contt A Ibv befofe her aruval at V^fn- 

chcbter she erpyted hnn ^arl of Hen^Wd. the paStot, the < 
oldest upon record, fbe reader tnaj jbrm a notion gf the pdvnn-^ 
tages, which were then annexed tb tro dignity of eail.' With the 
utle Milo obtained the nasUo and itid« of HeiM^rd^ ihli'sersiods of 
three luights or. tMni]j^,an4 of,t|>eir ^fhaaets, O^teo, ntuiort Som 
the roj^ demranM,'a forea^^^rig'^to the tbini penny of thejt 
rents^i^ the aty, apd tbb tnina- ^tiring from 

causes pied &i the of tlie eptt^, to be him and 

his h^ of1ldadi|& and hef hdW h> ^ The |i^t is dated ^ 
JulyltSO., ll4i?lEtyi.»er;l^lpr ' 
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themselves werebesieged. Dimng seven yr&eks 
v * -/ each day w^ dgnaHzed by Some daring attempt 
Aug. «. ot splendid exploit. Between the two parties 
.rite city was plundered and set <m fire : and the 
reader may judge of the extent' of the eonfia- 
gration, .when he 'learns that^ forty churches 
and . twor ablt^ns ' coQsumed^'^. Still the 
number tif rite royalists ihcrfased; their parties 
occupied every, i road ; and the adherents of 
Idarilda begim to ^ experience the privations of 
Ficcsfrom &imae» . In rids situation, with no probability 
thesiege. ^ jf they . were to fight, their only 

dunce wasito.fiee r and they selected for the 
attempt at Sunday^ vdimi the vigilance of the 
enemy might be relaxed by the duties of I’cli- 
Sep.14. g^onv Emly in the- morning Blarilda with a 
stzdng escort left the castle : her brother Ro- 
bert flowed at a. distance with a number of 
kn%ht^ who had engaged to risk their liberty 
Robert is andKves for her safely.?^; , At Stourbridge they 
sanicmider the pressui^.of ithdr pursvters : and 
the. whole party wi» OT'capriired. Ma- 

tilda hersdf, attended by her fdthfal Brian 
fltzrCfount^. reached^ IiUgg^ifal*; and after 

■ i* ^ '■ I , I . 

^ Th^ continuator of Floroitce^ who 'waSi the friend Milo, and 
fais copyist Oeryase,. attribute ctiSiftE^tipi] to the resentment 
of H^Ty(;CoDt was not in 

1 piefer acicoi^tlsf writers 

whe tdlus timt ,]txttrose:IVoin tlH»etitotpit^^?tbe:^^^ to expel 
the houses' ipc; the vicuiity;oir the^ bishop's palace. 
Gei^^St^{930.JlIa]tni Wf;; v Hm^tn I prefer the 

nan^mofitfa^^uiyao'dtliefiUtibbri^tbeGes^ Ibid. 
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taking some re&edunent^ hairfened her flight CHAP, 
to the castle of Devises. The king of Scots 
was thrice taken> and os often redeemed him> 
self from his captors. hfilo> alone and almost 
xutked, reached the castlec^ Gloilee^; the rest 
dther fell into the Imnds olthe eonqnerors, or on 
foot and in the ^i^ivdse of peasants escaped after 
many adventures tathrir respectivef'hcanea.** 

To the praise of the queen k is, recorded that 
she treated fhe captive earl of Gloucester with 
more generouty than could have lleen expected 
by the man, who still kept her husband in 
chains. In the castle of Rochester he enjoyed Stephen » 
every indulgence which was oompklhhle with 
the security of his person : and after' some ne- 
gotiation it was agreed that he sliould be ex!- 
changed for the king.* By this revolution the Nov. i. 
two parties were' j^aeed in the samp relative 
situation^ in wldclt they luid stood before the 
battle of lincoln: only t£e legate, who had 
alternately rided witii eachi fdcspd Idmstdf in a 
most awkward predicaihedt. In a synod of the Dec. r. 
clergy, which was cmivened at Westminster, 
it was expected dtat be Would attempt to justify 
his conduct. At the. opening was read a real 


** Gesta Steph. MS. lliAn. Co&titK 07t. The 
latter 3a0r8 that tiot findkig Itairaelf jm at dt^vbttSy Matilda $ 

was plaecd on a bier Uh^ea eofftte^eiad on a hem fitnn that 
castle to GlouoesteTb Uadi the story been^ime it wouirl certainly 
have been known dnd l&entionedbyihe other the time. 

» blaliDo 109 * 
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or pretended letter: from the pope,* ordering bim 
to malse ev^ effort .for the libernticm of lus 
bp:otbert Stepben, wbo was present, then 
spoke, and complained of. the injuries which 
he had received from men,. who .were his vas- 
s^ and to whom ho bad jaever^neliised justice. 
M last the legate arose*. l|e 'kjipjsed, that he 
had supported the 4eattse ^ Matilda, but pleaded 
that he bad >epn dragged to it>b^ necessity, 
not allured by affecrioh): she, however, had 
vichtted all the promises which he had exacted 
from her; and had even assented .to a plot to 
deprive him of liberty and lifei 'Imt God bad 
punished her peifrdyv and had now restored the 
king to his throne. He therefore ^chorted the 
clei^ to oppose Matilda, and to eacommimi- 
. cate he)* adherents. In the course of this ad« 
dfcsske l^s interrupted by one of her friends, 
, who in her name accused him of being the 
cause di^.aU these, calamities* ,< It was, he, said, 
by the invitation of the legate that she had 
come to England: with bis knowledge that the 
mepedit^ tp lapcoln had be^ undertaken : and 
by hisiadyice that the Idjug had liu«u Joaden 
with chains t and bn. oonclnded , with frrindding 
Iqm, by the ^ 1^. Wpm to her, 

to {fibUsh any deri4g^ Henry 

bis coun- 

l]^ysed,vsm<p<aejl(^ a^sahame ; nor 
^ angry wiwd to .theae inyec< 

ti^‘ tjrf ‘^^^ffis^lYgd* the 
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sentence of excommunication was pronounced 
against all who should erect new castles, or 
invade the rights of the church, or offer vio- 
lence to the poor and defenceless.^ 

Both parties were now ready to recommence 
hostilities : but a long and dangerous sickness 
confined. Stephen to his chamber: and Robert 
embraced the opportunity to sail to the con- 
tinent, and solicit the aid and presence of Greof- 
fry, the husband of Matilda. By that prince, 
to whom his wife had long been an object of 
aversion, the invitation was declined. He had 
undertaken the reduction of Normandy ; and 
refused to abandon the enterprise till his success 
were complete : but he was willing to intrust 
to the care of the earl his eldest son Henry, the 
legitimate heir of Matilda.®' Several months 
were lost by the tergiversation of GeofFry, and 
in the mean time Stephen had marched to 
Oxford, the residence of the empress. As the 
garrison came out to meet him, he swam across 
the river, put his enemies to ffight, entered the 
gates with the fugitives, and set fire to the city. 
Matilda retired into the castle : he sat down be- 
fore it : and.SQ confident was he of the capture 
of his rival, that no inducement, not even the 
arrival of Robert with his nephew Henry, nor 
the loss of several , fortresses, nor the seveHty 
of the winter, could ^thdraw hiih from the 
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Malm. 108. Gervase^ 1357. 
VO'L.'lI. S 
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siege. The strength of the fortifications bade 
% . defiance to all his efforts: but at the end of 
ten weeks the proNdsions <rf the garrison were 
consumed; and Matilda was a third time re* 
duced to the risk of a clandestine and preci* 
Dec. m pitate flight. It was a severe frost, and the 
ground was covered with snow. Attended by 
three knights, clothed in white, she issued at 
a very early hour from a portal : the nearest 
sentinel, who had been previously bribed, con- 
shp cs- ducted her in silence between the posts of the 
enemy : the ice bore her across the Thames : 
she reached Abingdon on foot, and thence rode 
with expedition to Wallingford. This, the 
most extraordinary of her adventures, was a 
subject of astonishment to her enemies; by 
her friends it was deemed a convincing proof 
that she was under the special guard of the 
deity.”® 

War Ian- If Stephen reduced Oxford, Robert defeated 
^*1118. Wilton: and the power of the two 

parties still remained fairly balanced. ^ With 
the exception of the three northern counties, 
which obeyed the king of Scots, St^Hen was 
nominally acknowledged as sovereign in the 
eastern, Matilda in the western ludf of the 
kingdom. But the real anthoiity each was 
ooidflncd ^rithmnurrowar limits, that of the king 
to the counties in ^ neighbourhood of Lon* 


^ Gesta Steph. 968, 059/ Oemse, t358. Malm. 1 
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don, that df Matilda to those in - the -wcinity of 
Gloucester. In this state of weakness neither ^ 
was able to inflict any serious injury on the 
other : and hostilities were kept alive by petty 
skimuslies and unimportant sieges, the descrip- 
tion of whidi could neither amuse nOT instruct 
the reader. Tlie interests of Matilda suffered 
more from sickness than war. She was de- 
prived by death of the services of Milo, the ii io. 
stanchest of her partisans, and of the counsels 
of her brotlier Robert, the principal support of 
her cause. The loss of these friends threw a 
gloom over her mind : the experience of eight 
years had taught her how uncertsdn was the 
issue of the contest: and she withdrew to Nor- Matilda 
mandy to watch tlie course of events, and to jingtand, 
take advantage of the first favourable occur- 
rence.** Yet Stephen derived no benefit from 
her departure. He had been careful to earn stepben 
the enmity of the barons by acts of violence 
similar to those by , which he had formerly 
alienated the affections of the clergy. Unden- 
the mask of friendship he had invited to his- 
court, first Geofiry de.Maiuvillc, and afterwards 
Banulf earl of Chester .; had arrested them on 
mere suspicion of disaffection; mid bad com- 
pelled lhem. to surmKler their castles as the 
price of their, liberty. After tills otdxuge they 
d^ed his authority,' sard^sought; revenge: many 

^ GesUk St^h« 95 ^ 99$. Gerv. l$Si^l363. 
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ctMP. associated with them in their own defence : and 
most trusted for security to the strength of 
their fortresses, rather than the faith of a jea- 
and witii lous and violent prince." At the samet time 
the clergy, imprudence to drive the church into 

the arras of his enemies. His brother Henry 
had exercised the powers with which he had 
been invested by the pope, in a very question- 
able, and sometimes in an arbitrary, manner. 
He had even framed the plan of rendering his 
see of Winchester independent of that of Can- 
terbury, and of decorating it by the aid of the 
king and the pontiff with the mctropolitical 
honours. But his patron Innocent died: two 
popes succeeded in the short s{)ace of two years ; 
and one of them, at the solicitation of arch- 
bishop Theobald, deprived Henry of the lega- 
tine authority. Mortified at his disgrace, the 
bishop prevailed on his brother to forbid Theo- 
bald to assist at the council of llheims, at which 
H47. Eugenius III. presided. The primate dispised 
the prohibition, and at his returp was driven 
into exile. He landed in France, recrossed the 
sea to Framlingham, and there; under the pro- 
tection of Bigod,' earl of Norfolk,' published a 
sentence of interdict against all the demesnes 
of the king. It was instantly put in execution ; 
and Stephen s friends, alarmed at the cessation 
of. the ^vine service,, compelled him to seek a 

,fGe^^Steph.963.9n. 0ttnt.«25, .Gciy. 13.ao, '' 
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reconciliation with the archbishop." Some time 
afterwards he assembled all the prelates, and < — ^ 
required them to crown his. son Eustace. Theo- 1151. 
bald reftised : he had consulted, he said, the 
pope, and had been forbidden to comply ; be- 
cause, as. Stephen had acquired the crown, 
not by way of inheritance, but by open force, 
and in violation of his oath, he could have no 
right to transfer it to, his posterity. In a pa- 
roxysm of rage the king ordered his guards to 
confine the prelates in the hall, and sent mes- 
sengers to .seize their temporalties: on cooler 
reflection he resolved to .dissemble his resent- 
ment, and admitted them again into favour." 

Much of Stephen’s conduct at this period n^wryof 
must be attributed to the terror uith which he ncnry. 
viewed the growing prosperity of Henrj’, the 
spn of itfatilda. At the age of sixteen that 
young prince had visited' his uncle David at 
Carlisle, ami had.receivcd from him the honour ' 
of knighthood. On his return he obtained from 11 so. 
his father Geoffry the cession of the dutchy of 
Normandy} at the death of that prince he suc- 
ceeded to the earldom of Anjou; and by Ins 
marriage with Eleanor' of' Poitou,, within six iis?. 
weeks after her divorce from the king of France, 
he had acquired the extensive dutchy of Aqui- 


“ Gerv. 1363. 1666. An interdict prohibited die eelebradon of 
feligious worship, within a certain district, and wHl N niore fully • 
exp^aedin the reign of long John. 

« G.erv, 136P; 1668. Hunt, m 
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CHAl’- taine.® Tliis sudden aggrandizement of the son * 

' — ^ of Matilda elevated the hopes of StejAen’s 
enemies. The earl of Chester visited the young 
prince in Normandy : and, when at his solicita- 
tion Henry landed in England to assert the claim 
land, ° of his mother, his standard was immediately join- 
ed by the ancient friends of his family. Fortu- 
nately for the repose of the nation, Eustace, the 
eldest of the Idng's sons, was, in the heat of the 
1153. contest, removed by a sudden death : and the 
Aug. 18 , archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of 
Winchester improved the opportunity to recon- 
cile the jarring interests of the two parties.'” 
Terms of After a long and animated discussion their pre- 
^’nov. 7. tensions were solemnly adjusted in the follow- 
ing manner. ' 1. Stephen adc^ted Henry for his 
son, appointed him his successor, and gave the 
kingdom of England, after hiS own death, to 
him and his heirs for ever. In return the young 
prince did him homage, and swore feidty to 
him. 2. Henry received the hmnage of Wil- 
liam, the surviving, son of the king, and hi return 
granted to him all the lands and honours pos- 
sessed by Stephen before his access!^ to the 
throne, confirmed to huh the possesuMM wMch 
he had acquired 1^ his.marria^ witib this heiress ' 

, _ , • ^ ^ ; ‘I, ,.r' ' 

'** Stie P^u, irnff didEe oif 

Aquiuinc. Her atAntia^' dciiriiig tbe canadetdkmted 

^e aid .«&er ^eiv were dt* 

KoriM. 985. ^ Hath. 9^, SfB. Je^ Bagul, «77, 37V. 
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of the earl of Warreune, oaf by the gift of his 
&dicr, and as a paroof ci his afteetiooi added the 
honnor of Pcvensey, and several tnatmra ia 
Kent. 3. The earls .and beurons pf the ding’s 
party did homage to tlie Mng; those Mdu> had 
formerly bec». his vassals, as to their sovereign 
lord; those who had not, on conditton that he 
should observe thp treaty : and in like manner 
the earls and bprons of the king's party did 
homage to the duke, saving their allegitmce to 
the soverdgn. All swore tb^ if either of the 
*two prince broke. his, engagements, they would 
desert him .and support the cause of his rival. 

4. The inhabitants of the. different boroughs, 
and the garrisons of the royal castles swore fealty 
to Henry in the like terms as the king's hhnms. 

5. The officers to whmn Ste^dien had entrusted 
the towfer of London, the moats of Windsor and 
Oxford, tire fortress of l^cpli^, the ..pastle of 
Winchester, .andfthe fo^ipf Southampton, gave 
hostages, that, in the event of iffie king’s death, 
they would surr^der.them to the duke. 6. The 
Inshops and abbots, by Stej^en's comrnmdt took 
the oath of fealty, to. Henry, and epgaged to en> 
force the doe exepiiricm of the treaty eede> 
fflastical censes. A narrative ,of tlw whole 
transaction was made in the form of a eh^er, 

, granted by the king and ad^esed by the pre> 
Jales ami borons * .. > 

W W'H I, .I. ■,■■«■■■■ > . w l i I .l.p.*...' 

^ i, ileniys 

vitiaiMninwm«Bt^ ItsOouldbeiitt 
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CHAP. After this pacification the two princes, to dis- 
' — play the harmony in which they lived, visited 
death?” * together the cities of Winchester, London, and 
1154 . Oxford, and were received at each plaee in 
solemn procession, and with the most joyful ac> 
clamations. At Easter they separated with 
demonstrations of the most cordial friendship. 
Oct. 25. Henry revisited Normandy : and Stephen a few 
months afterwards died at Canterbury. He had 
reigned nineteen years, and was buried near the 
remans of his wife and son atFaversham, a con> 
vent which he had founded."'® 


Disfrcai Never did England, since the invasion of the 
Mign.^ Danes, present such a scene of misery as under 
the government of this unfortunate monarch. 
The two competitors, alike dependent on the 
caprice of their adlierents, were compelled to 
connive at excesses, which it would have been 
dangerous to punish: and the foreign merce- 
naries, whom the barons as well as tlie princes 
retained in their service, frequently indemnified 
themselves for the want of pay by the indis- 
criminate plunder of friend and foe. The de- 
sire of revenge also mixed itself with the thirst 
of power : whenever one party had indicted an 



motberi mater instead bf pater. Ilia father Geeffry had died at 
Lisieux, on. the 7th of S^ptember» 11^0. Chron. ]N[ortn. 984. Wil-. 
kins (Leg. Sax. 316) has replaced .matery ex Kub. lib. Scac. fol. 164. 

^ llunt. S78. At the dlssblulion of the abbey under Hbhry 
Vlll. bis fQ|^b was opened, the leaden eoffin liras melted down^ 
and the boiiM’ We thrown into the sea. 
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injury, tlie other was impatient to retaliate: CHAP, 
and these Christian knights gloried in barbarities ^ 
which would have disgraced thdr pagan fore- 
fathers.^ Not content with pillage, they had 
often recourse to conflagration. The destruc- 
tion of the city of Winchester, the second in the 
kingdom, has already been noticed: a similar 
catastrophe befel that of Worcester: and Not- 
tingham, a rich and populous town, was totally 
consumed, with the greater portion of its inha- 
bitants.^ 

The principal cause of these calamities may 
be traced to the castles, which covered the face 
of the country; Wherever one of these for- 
tresses was erected, several others for the pur- 
pose of protection immediately arose around it. 

But some took not the trouble to build ; they 
seized and forrified the nearest churches. Thus 
the abbey of Ramsey was converted into a castle 
by Geoflry Granville, the monastery of Coventry 
by Robert Marraion, and the church of Brid- 
lington by William of Albemarle. In addition 
to those which existed at Stephen’s accession, no 
fewer than one hundred and twenty-six were 
fortified during his reign." The owners, secure 
within their walls and moats, conceived them- 
selves freed from all restraints of justice or law. 

They plundered the lands in the'neighbourhood. 


" Ge»t. StKiiii. 961, 96Si 964, 966. 979. y Hunt. 3S6, 837. 

" ChjDQti. Korm. 989. ' . 
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carried off the inhabitants, and confined in dun- 
geons the most respectable of their captives. 
There every species of torture was employed to 
extort from the sufferers an enormous ransom, 
or a discovery of die place in which their pro- 
perty was concealed. Some were suspended by 
the feet in a volume of smoke, -others were 
hanged up by the thumbs, while plates of heated 
metal were applied to the soles of the feet. 
Hunger and thirst, knotted eords twisted with 
violence round the temples, and pressure in a 
large trunk, the, bottom of which was strewed 
wth broken stones, were favourite modes of 
torture : but Philip Gay, a kinsman of the earl 
of Gloucester, had the merit of inventing a new 
and more formidable contriva!:ee, which was 
afterwards adopted by several of these petty 
tyrants. This was the Sac hentegc,” or cul- 
prit’s halter: a heavy engine of iron studded 
with sharp points, and made to encircle the neck 
and press upon the shoulders, so that the sufferer 
could ndther sit, nor stand, nor lie, without the 
most acute pain.’’" it sometimes happened that 
the cruelty of these barbarians wrought its own 
punishment. The husbandmen fled from the 
neighbourhood of the castle : tha lands m'ere left 
barren : and, as provisions cmild tafly be pro- 
cured by force, the garnsem was reduced to the 
vefge of famine. The fugitives usually retired 


See.« description of tbeae tortureajn the Saxon Chroni* 
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to ’.some of the ecclesiastical cstahlishinents, c;HAl’. 
whei-c they built their miserable hovels against 
the walls of the church, and begged a scanty 
pittance of bread from the, charity of the clergy 
or monks. But even here they could not pro- 
mise themselves security. The curses, which 
were perpetually denounced against the invaders 
of ecclesiastical property, were desjiised: and 
churches themselves, with those who served 
them, were swept away by the lawless and 
.sacrilegious banditti. Such was the desolation 
of the land, say two contemporary historians, 
that villages and tpw.is were left destitute of in- 
habitant.s : and in many parts a man might ride 
a whole day, without discovering on his routi' 
one human heing. *' 


Chroii 


CJest. Strpl'i. <»(> i. 
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CHAP. V. : 

* 

HENRY 11. 

ACCESSION or TBE NEVY KIN9— Ill’S CHARACTEA-— ARCnBlSHOP 

THEOBALD— RISE OF THOMAS A BECKBT ORIGIN OF TUB 

SPIRITUAL COURTS CONSTITUTIONS OF CLARENDON WAR 

IN WALES DISPUTE BETWEEN THE KINO AND THE PRIMATE 

THEIR RECONCILIATION MURDER OF THE PRIMATE CON- 
QUEST OF IRELAND REBELLION OP TItB KlNo's SONS— CAP- 

TIVITY OF THE KINO OF SCOTS — ^COURTS OP JUSTICE— «KtNO . 

TAKES THE CROSS— *BSS DEATH. j. 

It were difficult to imagine a more glorious CHAP, 
pro&jiect than that which opened itself toUhe > — 
youth of Henry Plantagenet. By the death of 
his father he inherited Tour^e'and Anjou ; in 
right of lus mother he posses^ Maine and 
Normandy ; and with the hand of Eleanor he had 
received her ample portion, the. seven provinces 
of Poitou,^Suntogne, Auvergne, Perigord, li- 
mousin, Angoumois, and Guienne. A tlurd 
part of France, almost the whofe western coast 
from Ihe hc^rs of Bcai^y to the mouhtains of 
Navarre, 'acknowledged hk authority; and the 
vassal, who did homage to hiS spvereigh for his 
dominions, in, reality a more Jwwerful 
prinoe, than the kfeg who rehdlved itir' In his 
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CHAP, twenty-first year the death of Stephen added to 
' — j — » these extensive territories the kingdom of Eng- 
land; and the eyes of Europe were directed to 
the first measures of the young monarch, whose 
ambition, were it equal to his power, might en- 
danger the independence of all his neighbours. 
Corona- That he was impatient to take possession of 
iicnry, the crowTi, which had been secured to him by 
Dcc^e treaty, will easily be conceived : but 

time was requisite to collect an escort becom- 
ing the dignity, and sufficient for the protection, 
of the new king: and a long continuance of 
stormy weather confined him a prisoner in the 
haven of Barfleur. After a vexatious delay of 
more than six weeks, he landed in England. 
The enmity of the adherents of Stephen had 
been silenced by their fears ; and the vigilance 
and authority of archbishop Theobald had main- 
tained the public tranquillity. At Winchester 
he received the homage of the nobility: at 
Dec. 10. Westminster he was crowned with his queen 
before an immense concourse of people,’ and the 
foreign barons avIio had accompanied him from 
France. A few days were given to;tiie festivi- 
ties and pageantry usual on such occa^ons : but 
at the same time the new kmg di^ nc(t forget 
the more important concerns of state. In one 
council he appointed the great officers of the 
crown ; in another he confirmed to his subjects 


^ Gervase^ 1B77. Broikip. 1043. 
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all the rigbte and liberties, whidi they had pos- CHAP, 
sessed during the reign of his grandMher : and 
in a third he induced the barons and prelates 
to swear fealty to his eldest s<mi William, and, 
in the event of William’s death, to his secemd 
son Henry, a child still in the cradle.^ 

To repair the evils, which tiife licentiousness »<>«*«- 
of civil discord liad indicted on the nation dur- 
ing the rdgn of Stephen, was for several years 
the principal object of Henry’s administration. 

With (his view the earl of Leicester was ap- 
pointed grand justiciary, with the most am^e 
powers : a new coinage was issued of stMidard 
weight and purity: and the foreign mercenaries, 
who had so long infested England, received 
orders to quit the kingdom by a certwn day 
under the penalty of death. In the execution' 
of these measures no difficulty was experienced : 
but to demolish the castles, which had so long 
been the bane nnd terror of. the def^nedeas in- 
habitants, fmd to recover the lands, which the" 
necessities of Stephen and Matilda had com<* 
pelled them to aliem^to thhir respective pmr-' 
tisans, reqvw«id the persimal cxeriimis of the 
king, and the presence a pon^rfnl ani^. He. 
drove the carLof Nqjlitiagfaami mure^r of 
the eari'of Cli^tcsr, ex- 

torted firpm fsaiS off the eari of iiSLlliemarle, 
who faad^iemg r^S^sed a sov({^e%)airi^oiikshirc, 

VOS 


• Cwv. iSts. 
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CflAl*. the surrender of the strong castle of Scar- 

» borough : he took from Roger, tlie son of the 

celebrated Milo, the castle of Gloucester, but 
permitted him to retain for life that of Here- 
ford : he reduced by force Bridgnorth, Cleobury, 
and Wigmore, belonging to Hugh Mortimer: 
he levelled with the ground all the castles of 
Hemy, bishop of Winchester, who mistrusting 
the enemy of his family, had retired with his 
treasures to Clugny and at last he compelled 
Malcolm, king of Scots,- to exchange the three 
northern counties, which had been so long in 
possession of his grandfather David, fur the 
earldom of Huntingdon, to which the Scottish 
princes advanced a claim on account of their 
descent from earl Waltheof.® 


Nicholas 

iirciik- 

spear 

iiiiido 

pope. 


The same month which had witnessed the 
coronation of Henry, had been signalized by the 
succession of Nicholas Breakspear to the throne 
of the Vatican. This prelate, the only English- 
man who ever sate in the chair of St. Peter, had 
been raised by his merit, from one of the lowest 
situations in life, to that which ivas deemed the 
highest dignity in Christendom. He was the 
son of Robert Chambers, an obscure clerk, and 
afterwards monk of St. Alban’s, and had been 
rejected by the abbot of that monastery on the 

» NcAvhrig. ii. 1, 2, 3, 4, Gerv. 1ST7, 1378. Hov. 281. Mal- 
colm became the Hcgeman of Henry, eodem modo, quo avns suus 
fiierat homo veteris Henrici, saivis omnibus dignitatibus suis. llov. 
ibid. Tiie meaning of this saving clause will be considered under 
4he reign of Uichard 1/ 
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ground of incapadt]r> Stung-with this disgrace^ ciwi*. 
and the r^roaclieslof.hls &ti^r, he travelled to. ? — 
Paris, without aay^^xther resource tifui the alms 
of the chsu^itafde; studied. npUi f^plause in. that 
university!; and wanderifijgint^ .Piiovcn^ 
admitted anijong tlie regilareanonaof Si;.::Rufus. 

Here his brethren by ’ their . lled'ehelee;^^^ him 
successively ;t 0 ..the- c^eci; of p^i; and .’^bot. 

But the virtues; ^hldi had won th^r esteem in 
an equal, became objects qf hatred in a supe- 
rior : and to.iree themselves from the rule of the 
stranjg^r, they presented an abcusatimi against 
him to pope ^ugenius. The pontilf .converse 
with MichOlaSj, appreciated his naerit, apdii^dea- 
voured to recohcilcrhim with his canons. After 
a short interval they oiiered a second complaint: 

Go,r replied Bugenius with a smile, “ elect 
anothi^ abbot, . The Englishman istbeCardi- 
“ nal bishop of Albana.”. .In bis new station he 
did bononr to;the diseernin^t.and choice of his 
pafarem. He, . was^vSent .iS’lth, ^ thp authority , of 
legate tOj Jhe kingdoms of .jpenmark, Swf^en, 
and Korway: and.Jduring the four years , of . his 
missio% ^qaii^d of the natives, and 

deserved thW.cion^^ce^jpht^ oidy-of Ei^enius 
but of I»8^|mcpe#siw;4i|wp^ jpfn^.the day ii.h. 

afher the Uec-a. 

and ubatj^ona’slm^^ cor- 

devario&'i^.ai:f<htrii^by't^^ and peo- 
vojb. n. 
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CHAP, appeared not to partake of the general exulta- 
■' tion was Nicholas himself.* In England the in- 
telligence was hailed with transport. Every 
individual felt proud that one of his countrymen 
had been raised to the first dignity in the Chris- 
tian world : and three bishops were deputed to 
offer to the new pope the congratulations of the 
king and the nation. To John of Salisbury, a 
learned monk who accompanied them, Adrian 
(such was the name which he had assumed) un- 
bosomed himself udthout reserve, spoke with 
real regret of his elevation, and complained of 
the multiplicity of business which absorbed his 
whole tini6 and attention. In his cell at St. 
Rufus, so he observed, he had tasted happiness : 
but in his ascent tp greatness, at every step he 
had been harassed uHlth additional cares. Be- 
holders might deem the tiara a splendid, but the 
wearer found it a burning crown.* 
toTu***^ One object of these envoys, if we may believe 
now pope, a suspicious talc, was to consult tlie pope on a 
very singular case. Geoffry, the king’s father, 
had on his death-bed exacted an oath from the 

* Baron, ex cod. Vatic. Horn. pont. S7l . 1 shall add the honour- 
able character ^vh ich is given of him by this ancient document. Erat 
atucm -vir valdc btfmgmis, mitls, el puthms^in Grfec^i ct Lfttiita lin- 
gua peritus, sermone raciindii&,eloqiieii^,pn^ in cantu eccle&i* 
astico pnccipiius, priviUcatjur ad Wecenclum tiurdus^ ad ig*. 

oosccQcluni velox, hllurisdator, eleeiAosynis latgua, et onmi morum 
conoipositioiic pneclarus. 

« Newbrig. li. 6. Paris^ 1016. 1019. fiaron. torn. xii. ad, ann. 

1 154u Coronain Ct idixygium merito claht Vidai, quk ignea sunt. 
Joan. Sails. J^ilycrat. vili. $3. 
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barons and prelates who attended him, that they 
would not suffer bis body to be intei'red, till 
Henry should solemnly swear to fulfil the secret 
dispositions.of his testament.’ Hie young prince, 
as was natiiml, demunred : the very circam> 
stance proved that thefe dis{h>sU«ms, whatever 
they might be> were injurious to interests: 
wearied, however, by the importunity of his 
friends, and shocked at the idea of preveutiag* 
the inhumation of his father's corpse^ he con* 
sen ted to take the prescribed oath. The. will 
was now opened in his jncseucci and it was dis- 
covered that the earl had bequeathed Anjou, 
the patrimony of his fiunily, to Gesoffry, his 
second son, in the e\’ent of Henry’s succession 
to the throne of England. It is said that the 
king now solicited the pope to absolve him from 
tlie obligation of this imprudent oath*, and that 
Adrian granted his request, on the ground that 
he. had sworn unc^r the iufiuenee of force, and 
without a dne knowledge of the consequences^ 
Butthewhi^e story savokirs more of romance 
than hl^iy and iw -it. is n(^ easy to reconcile 
it with the statements of the native writere, we 
may believe that Nubrigenris, from nhom we 
have , received k, was . occasional deceived in 
his cell in Yoj^ll^, 'with fiil^ accounts of 
ccmtincmtal tranw^ima^ : ,» certain. 


of the itjoiy OB f ^ W is aiiutted by 

hh wpyhx, 
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ciwr. that Heniy crossed the sea, did homage to the 
' — king of France, reduced by force the three cas- 
ties of Chihon, Loudon, and Mirabeau, belong- 
ing to his brother, and as a compensation set- 
tled on that prince an annuity of one thousand 
English, and two thousand Angevin jjounds. 
Geoffry condoled himself for his loss by the 
acceptance of the earldom of Nantes, which had 
been spontaneously offered him by the citizens. 
Howe^'er, he died in a short' time : and when 
Cohan, cairl of Richmond, who had assumed 
the title of.duke of Bretagne, occupied Nantes, 
1158 . Henry claimed and recovered it as heir to his de- 
ceased brother.* 


Before I proceed with this nat^tive, I shall 
o tnry. ijcfore the reader a.skctch of tl^s king’s clia- 
racter, as it has been delineated by writers, who 
fiyed in his court, and observed his conduct 
aihder the vicissitudes of a long and eventful 
■ reign. Between the conqueror and all his nc^le 
descendants thereeadstedn mi^hed resemblance. 
The stj^ture of Henry was,.pic^erate, his coun- 
tenance majestic, and his florid: 

but. his persqp . was disfigured by an uaacemiy 
, pi’othb^npe.qf abdomen^, which he sought 

“tovaantraetby the nnited md of exercise wad so- 
taiety. Fe# persons have' equally ;him in ab- 
stemiousness, pqne,,^rhaps; fie . 

waj perpetually in mptidn dnu&bt or on horse- 
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back. Every moment whicli could bo spared 
from more important concerns, be devoted to 
hunting : but no fatigue could subdue bis rest- 
lessness; after ^ the eWe he would snatch a 
hasty repast, and then iisin^p from table, in sjatc 
of the murmurs, of hi/ /cep them 

walking or standing till b^d-hme. ^ i^Hring his 
education in the castle of Gloucester he had ac- 
fiuired a knowledge of letters V and after his ac- 
cession deiighlcd in tlie conversation of the 
learned. Such was tlie powder of his memory, 
that he is said to have retained whatever he hud 
heard or read, and to have recognised aj; the 
first glance every person whom he had pieviously 
seen.’ lie was eloquent, affable, facetious; 
uniting with the dignity flj^c prince the man- 
ners of the gontlemart ; under this fascinat- 
ing outside was concealed a heart, that could 
descend to tUe basest artifices, and sport with 
its own honour ly^d^tje^ty. No one would 
believe his assertions Or Wst iii| promised: yet 
he justified tlfis hahirof duplicity by the maxim, 
that it is better tb ri^rli^ of tvewds than of facts, 
to be gt^y of foisehotitl ilnm to fall in a Ihvou- 
rite pursuit"* IC^ough pflnttpie^ do- ‘ 




ad 


•qiwW.CamttrSS, Anwneusque 

>esprt»iD »tet Ib ptile*. lb. S6, ' 

’• Oirald. 788. Cardmal viajai^ after *1 oj^b cw^ewation with 
HcBf), mid, “ Never dlil' I w^MW'tlHy i«wb’s ‘n lyrng.’' 
Ep.S.Thoia,Jitl.oa*^' 
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ClUP minions, and desirous of extending them, he 
never obtained the Imirels of a conqueror. His 
ambition was checked by his caution. Even in 
the full tide of prosperity he would stop to cal- 
culate the chances agunst him, and frequently 
plunged himself into real, to avoid imaginary, 
evils. Hence the characteristic feature of his 
policy was delay: a hasty decision could not be 
recalled : but he persuaded himself that pro- 
crastination would allow him to improve every 
advantage which accident might offer." In his 
own dominions lie wished, says a contemporary, 
to concentrate all power witliin his own person. 
He was jealous of every species of authority 
which did not emanate from himself, and which 
was not subservient %o his will. His pride de- 
lighted in confoundihg the most haughty of his 
nobles, and depressmg the most powerful fami- 
lies. He abridged their rights, divided their 
possessions, and married their heiresses to men 
of inferior rank.“ He was careful that his fe- 
vourites should owe 'every thing to himself, and 
gloried in Iji© parade of riirir power and oim- 
lence, because they were his own creation. 
But if he was a bountiful master, he iras a 
most vindictive eaemjiA ' His temper eould not 
'brook <KmtIeldictio!n.>v/Whoevt9^ ^heititated to 

> *• GinkL 7#S. ~ as. "<*OMgW.Ta4. 'Serw 

yawom copulWM ytflsBMfr ftcit ariyemi, S»^ 

spud WtIL LaXidtaa. JSa. .Tbit miter bu punted 
JleiN9li^ateMatebid«mi»^^ -llndtedibewiMattlMdllpihe 

UqiMUMl SMsnged mih bteftte. 
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obey his wiU, or presumed to thwart his dc- CHAP, 
sires, was marked out for his victim, and was . . 

pursued with the most unrelenting vengeance. 

His passion was the raving q £ a madman, the 
fory of a savage beast'* ,ln Us paroxysms his 
eyes were spotted with blood, ius epuntcaance 
seemed of flame, his toogwe pgured a torrent of 
abuse and imprecation, and his hands were em- 
ployed to inflict vengeance on whatever came 
uithin lus reach.'* On one occation Humet, a 
favourite minister, had ventured t6 offer a plea« 
in justification of the king of Soots, Henry’s 
anger was instantly kindled. Hccalled Humet 
a traitor, threw down his eap,^ un^pi^t his sword, 
tore off his clothes, pulled the silk coverlet from 
lus couch, and unable to do more misclucf, sate 
down, and gnawed the straw on the floor.** 

Hence the reader will perceive that pride and 
passion, caution apd duplidty, formed tlie dis- 
tinguishing tndts in faiachiMfacter. 

Among those who possessed well founded akIi. 
claims on the gratitude of the Idng, one of the Th tXn 
principal was 'flieobald, ardibisbop of Canter- 
buiy. He had suffered banisbmmit in the cause 
of the Plantagenets, had refosed to place the 
crown on headofBustaec, had negotiated 

tile tc^y between Heiuy*uiiti Stephen, and 

m i ll - ~ n)'~' " * *'*** " **■* 

** Sia.ie«m trueiilemiqat<4wlS ) wa sii i < St hi > l U ni ndefccK. 

BlniHt. W# Va CUMt. T8S.U SS.<- Wh«M, mt one 

«f iStBlis S' f a mtu sSitow W hmr, Uie Ictng st* 

tngi^iajwnwu to wa ^ tlwMif 

9CUS. s. Xbo. I. sa ^ ^ RpuSf shwi* r< 44. 
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CHAP, had preserved the public tranquillity after the 
' — — > unexpected death of tlie latter. These services 
were not for^tten: and the prinaate during 
two years retained the first place in (be councils 
of his sovereign. When age and infirmity ad- 
monished him to retire, his affection for Henry, 
whom he loved as his own child,** induced him 
to recommend to the royal favour a minister, 
whose acquirements might deserve the esteem, 
and whose wisdom might guide tbc inexperience 
of the young monarch. With this view, and 
at the suggestion of the bishop of Winchester, 
llieobald brought forward his own archdeacon, 
Thomas Becket, ^a personage whom the reader 
will see acting for years an important part on 
the theatre of public affairs, and who, since his 
dcatli, has been alternately pourtrayed as a 
saint and ^ hero, or as a hypocrite and traitor, 
according to the religious bias of the historian. 
Thomas Bcckct was the Soft of Gilbert, one of the 
Eccket. principal citizens of London; the countryman 
and acquaintance of thc' archbishop. He was 
placed in his childhctod under the care of the 
canods of Merton, dhd afterwards Continued his 
studies in the schools of the metrbpolis, of Ox- 
ford, and of' Paris. '' When hts father ^ed, he 
was admitted inti) leonhy of Th<hibald, and 
with the permission of his patrpn left England 
to improve himself knowledge.of (he civil 

■ I > ■Mi . m m fc— 

** See manjp of his letter; Blet. ep. 44.48. 54. 83. 
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and canon law. He „ attended , tlie lectures of chai*. 
Gratian at Bolo^:ia«i and> of another celebrated '-r-J—' 
professor at Auxerre. .-As soon as, he returned, 
his acqnii^njents i vtaf^i apiJrcqiated -and re- 
warded : he obtained pr(^efi;^t|j|ii^e.cb^ 
of Lincoln Pau^S;: .hn an^.ooliated to 

the provostship pCiBearer^.; and,.on;tbe eleva- 
tion of Roger.,de,.Poht. XEiteque .to. jtijoi .see of 
York, succeeded him jin, l;ha, archdeaconry of 
Canterbury, the, richcstdigbity. in. the English 
cburch after the. bi^tppnea,. and; abbeys, which 
gave .the-rank of .hanoniltd, their,.fpp?8es8ors. 

His pred.e6esspjc.hftd. alway«.iViewpd,ifem.with an 
eye of jealousy .;^^und the. flvalfy, which com^ 
mcnccd at^tins ^rly.peiiod, continued to divide 
them tlirough lifc., .' By his intrigues, Beckel; had 
been twice .dismissed from, the., sfrvice.of Theo- 
bald;’* but .after .tl)e jremoyal of .Roger the new 
. archdeacon, ruled :wifiiont , 90 ntroid : , fap, became 
the confidwt^/*Miy*?!5r, as his 

reprefi€3Jtatiyo>hn ^ papal court i 

and tohis’-iiollu^titgCi the^p^bli^ attributed the 

fhmladhf^n;^ 


troditced 




I own spent 
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CHAP, preceptor of the young prince^ and Ihe depo> 

• — sitary of the royal favour. With these disdne- 
tions he received 'more substantial benefits, in 
the wardenship of the toTver of London, the cus- 
tody of the castle of Bergluimstcd, and tlie ho- 
nour of Eye with the services of one hundred and 
forty knights. Nor WMl^e rapidity of his rise 
superior, to the splendour of his course. His 
equipage displayed the magnificence of a prince : 
his table was open to eyery person who had buM- 
ness at court : ^ he took precedence bf all the 
lay barons : and among his vassals were num- 
bered thousands of knights, who luul sponta- 
neously done him homage, .with the reserva- 
tion of their fealty to the sovereign. The pride 
of Henry was gratified with tlie ascendancy of 
his favourite. He lived with Becket on terms 
of the roost easy familiarity ; and seemed to 
have resigned into his hands the government of 

9e»l, signed a.ll graniSf had the cure of the rnjal chapel^ and the 
custwiy of vacant baronies and preiade^ ai^d possessed, a right 
to a seat in the counpil without being summoned., It was under- 
stood to he a'eertatUgSfep to'a'bi&hapric; and therefoTe, to avoid the 
iinpedtinent of bimony* was one of the few oilices which could sot 
be purohaved, Stephan. 13. The chancellor had sot at ,thi» pe- 
riod any authority strictly jiidicaal; the mentloaof the court 

of chancery occurs in the i:dgn,of Edward L,S|rtiiuArcl^ 
lor. ^ ^ 

Hishiopaj^erltere in^ibikV ^ 

•the manners , of the timBr of ,nnjiTiytiifd ^guests gwaa 

. .stuff.- 
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hisdommiohs both in England and on the con- 
tincnt.* 

Almost every meful meabnrey which distin- 
guishcd the commenccmrat of the king's reign, thei-icnch 
has been attributed to the advice of Bccket by 
the veracity or partiality of his bic^praphers. But 
the new chancellor £d not 'merely give bis ad- 
>nce : when occasion offered, he acted the parts 


of a negotiator and warrior. The tang of France, 
who dreaded the aggrandizement of a vassal 
already more powerful than his lord, had 


threatened to oppose' the pretensions of Henry -/ 


to the earldom of Nantes. BeCket was imme- 


diately dispatched to Paris. His magnificence iiss. 
astonished the inhahitants; his address lulled 
riic jealousy of the monarch. The king followed 
to ratify the engagements of his minister; and 
Henry, his eldest son (for IViUiam bad died), 
was affianced to Margaret, the infont daughter 
of Louis. A Normw baron accepted tlie care 
of the lady's education : her dower, three cas- 
tles in the Vexin, was placed in the hands of the 


See Stefftuaides, p. 14— -IT, ITtte e<tpre«$ions in t(>4 eorre- 
apondenre of the age are vdiy strong. HiecibatA aaya : in awe et 
ore vulgi sotiat v«diis ease cor naitm et aniaiain unam (Bias. ep. 
78). Petrus Celienaia i Sceundunr post legmi in (giatuor regn'ia 
ta ignorat (tlfetnmia, Tlieaainc, Ascc. Bi.). the Yn^ah 
IMia|« : In fiiniiHiMni gimdn JiSi; voi neste hheepU, ut 
dBuintMlMiia 

Igilwiaf Ihta^ pnteahtii i^eem tXMld sd^^ie^etih at hihn aottmi 
liel heataS'ftiptktainto^iiid^ rpit in vaMrlk' ppta^tnealis eumpla- 
cerv. £put S. Thottri* ttS. 
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CHAP, knigflifs Templars, till the conclusion of the 
» — marriage. - / . 

His ex- But the future union Cf their children formed 
France? too fceblc a tie to bind princes,' naturally divided 
1159 . by u multiplicity of jarring iind important inter- 
ests. Their friendship Had sc^rc^Tyeommenecd, 
when it was interrupted b;^l|, Contest ofthe -most 
singular description. The ifelh'er of queen Elea- 
nor, had possesi^d the, dutchy of Toulouse, in 
right of his wife,' and Imd niOrtgi^cd it for a 
sum of money to her uncle, Ilaytndhd, xiount of 
St. Gilles. At his death the right of* succession 
to all his dominioifsl devolved oh hi^ daughter : 

^ Chron. .Norm. The reWet Will ho .aniu^rd with die fol- 
lowing aocoun^of the .manner^ in \vhich the chancellor travelled 
through 1*' ranee. Whenever ^ he entered a tuwii, tlie procession 
'was led Vy two hunthed and fifry boys, liingtng' national uirs : then 
came hia hounds !n couples: and ihestrWere succeeded by eight 
M*aggon$, each drawn by ^vot horses; atnd attended by five drivers 

hi .new frocks. Every waggon .vwas.cQvpri^ with , and pro- 
tected by tWb guards, and a ficVco' hfastiff eUher or 

at liberty above. Two of them iv^e Ibaded wdth barrels' of ale to 
be giveato the. populace : .one coTrrod ^tbefurniture of the chan- 
cellor’s chapej, ,aiwther ofW;t. b^d 5 ^atiibcf^'a,di)rd of his It^Qhcii, 
and ^ fourth bis plate ana Were ap- 
propriated to 'the by 

twelve sunijrter bhr^e^ 

groom bebina.bH, theb^ the 

shields, and ^lea^Hig idther 

esquires,' 

knights and elcrg^eib;' 
cbknoellor himserf iii 

passed, the Natives Vere'^j#^ Wfi^t^adhef of * 

« must^eking^ chs^llor travels 

suchstete'4"' ^ ‘ V’ 
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and Raymond, that he .might retain Toulousej 
concluded a tcpaty with her husband the king 
of France, by which tlae; tenritory was secured 
to him as the. dower of lus^lfe^' Constantia, the 
sister of Louis. . Rleanor,i}1>y her subsequent 
divorce from the French was restored to 
all her original rights;: . . wheiicer Henry con- 
tended that the tranlsf*^ of Toufouse’ to .Ray- 
mond was void, and prepared to enforce tlie; 
claim of his queen at the head of a powerful; 
army. By the advice of Becket * he exchanged 
the personal services of Jus vassals for a pecu- 
niary aid, a scutage of three pounds, in Enigland, 
and of forty Angevin shillings on the continent, 
to be levied on each kiiight's fee and with the 
money collected a numerous force of mcrcena- 
I'ies, whose attendance in the field was limited , 
to three months. . With them marched* sponta- 
neously several English and foreign barons, a 
prince of Wales, M^eolpi King of Scotland, and 
Raymond king of inrag^y ' to whose infant 
daughter Henry had afflanefed ' sfon Richard, 
another; ihfaixt still ih, the ;iE^ his nurse. . 
Among jhis host, df iiirardors no.^ one was more < 
conspicuous thaxr- the Jditoceiibr; #h6 had en- 

Xiw .,t»^tage , Engined ;i;gO,vo0i.> 

whi^b JfJpyMp that the ao>ooa,,tto ffemaber at 

whjcb tbe;^ been fiiccij by ar^cominu- 

tati|Dn% tb^ tenants* of the 

cro^,|n^iyj4l^.ljr^||i^they ^ their own 

tbl^y service to the king, he 

granted them fern^inA to If vy scutage pb their ffinanta. See se« 
vcral such writa to Brady^ u 117-r^ldO. Abo the Coetum 
Norman, xsv. ^ * 
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gaged a body of seven hundred knights at his 
own expense; and marching at their head was 
the foremost in every enterprise. Cahors was 
taken, and the army approached the walls of 
Toulouse, when the king of France, who con- 
sidered his honour pledged to the count of St. 
Gilles, threw himself with a small force into the 
city. Becket advised an immediate assault: 
Louis would "foil into the haiids of the king, and 
who could calculate the advantage to be derived 
from the ransom of so illustrious a captive ? The 
ardour of the chancellor was checked by the 
caution of Henry, who hesitated to authorize by 
his example the practice of vassals fighting 
against their lords. But while his council de- 
liberated, the French knights hastened to the 
aid of Louis : the golden opportunity was lost ; 
and tlie English king led back his army to Nor- 
mandy. The chancellor remained to secure the 
conquests which had been made. He fortified 
Cahors, took three castles hitherto deemed im- 
pregnable, and tilted with a. French knight, 
whose horse he bore off as Bie honourable proof 
of his victory; But his presence was soon re- 
quired by Hehry : and having disused of his 
household troops in different gardens, be re- 
turned to Normandy at the head of twelve hun- 
dred knights and four thousaeid cavaliy, whom 
he had lately, raised add ifial^tiuned at bis own 
charge.®* !|^ad he. been a^^.^ilitary adl^enturer, . 

** Nevrbrig. ii. t(h Cliroli. Norbk. Stephan, US* 

The cavalvy were horeemeo ip ihe. service of the different knights. 
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his conduct in this naoapiugn might have de- 
served pnuse : but it savenrs little of the meek 
and peaceful sj^t of the ehristian churchman. 
Something perhaps idiould be indulged to the 
manners of thC: age. The preceding reign bad 
often beheld Henry of Winchester ^at the head 
of armies : Becke.tihiight allegC). that arhat. had 
been tolerated in^:a bishop and legate, was 
equally allowable in a deacon and chancellor. 

The forbearance of the English king was met Peace be- 
with a suitable return on the part of Louis, iienryaud 
The two princes saw each other : their respec- 
tive claims were satisfactorily adjusted: and 
the young Henry diji homage to the French ■ 
monarch for . the. dutehy of Normandy. Yet 
within a month the war .was rekindled. The 
death of his queen Cpnstantia , had left Louis a 
widower,. without male issue: and oftw U' short 
mourning of two. weeks, by the advice of bis 
council, he; married AdeUus, the sister .of the 
three earls of Blois, Chan^pagne, an^ Sancerre, 
and niece to S^hen, the late king of England. 

This alliance s^^P|i|^/amily. so hostile to his iico. 
intere.sts idanned; H^ry, who haying clondes- 
tiinely obtained a di^^^tion, caused the ccoi- 
tract of marriage to be. ; solemnized between 
his. sqn, who had reached , seventh, and 
Margaret^ the^dtmght^ M Louis, . who was in 
her third year.>. His object , in this precipitate 

Each knight 'receiv^ thiee iji|^n^ aday fbr forty days, and was 
entertained at tke dtaseelfoi^a .the time. . Il^id. 
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CH^. measure, \ras,t;o,ol;>t^in ppssession of her dbwer. 
1'he three, kniig^ts 'yeroplare, to whom the^ cas- 
tles of Gisors, Neuflc,jip4.Neuchatel, had been, 
intrusted, were present; at, .the ceremony, and 
in compliance with their, oaths , surrendered 
;-thesc fortjresses .to the hiw£F*,<; Lot^s felt indig- 
, nant.at so jdishpnojurable A ^ai^saotion: hos- 
tilities were recom»nenced>> but before much 
. blood had been shed, another reconciliation 
was effected by the good offices of Peter of 
Tarentaisc, who was "enoployed in France to 
.support, the interests of pope Alexai^er 1II.“ 
fhe '*T death of Adrian in 1159 the college of 
pac/'^ . cardinals had separated into two parties. Xhree- 
and-twenty votes wer,e given, in favour of Or- 
lando, the .chancellor of the, apostolic see; 
three for Octavian, cardinal priest of St. Ce- 
..cily's. Bach ^assumed the title, and exercised 
the authority, of pope, the former under the 
name of Alexander IIL, the letter, und^ that 
of Victor . IV. . The Christian world was imme- 
diate,ly divided between th^‘, two icompotitors. 
The etoperor Brcdeac ,sv||^rted wjth .oU his 
influehc^ the cause .gf .|]|is 'creatpre V^ictor;, the 
kings of England and .Fppce^ .by 1^0, of 
;aieir bishpRs; of 

Alexander. 

; » Chroq. Noim. 90T; Hovel ' 882.,; 15^«wbrig.‘aj.24. 

who itad'.gr^f^d'^Cbl!' dispwsiaqn, delendod dinr'rooduct 
^ the ground; ut eadein spbnsalia 

fieren^ u ecclesis posscat: Bouquet, xv. 701. 
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essayed by letters and messengers to shake ClWP- 
their determination. When Alexander found > 
it prudent to quit Italy, they respectively soli- 
cited him to select his residence in their do- 
minions : and when they met him at Courcy 
sur Loire, they placed him between them', and 
on foot, holding his bridle, conducted liim to 
his pavilion. It was deemed a proud day for 
the pontiff, who thus in his exile was honoured 
by the most powerful monarchs; while his 
ri^^xl, though in the actual possession of Rome, 
was a mere puppet in the hands of his imperial 
protector.® 

The two last years of Tlicobald’s life iiad 
been spent in advoeating the cause of Alex- archbi- 
ander. Infirmity had rendered him incapable cwtc°- 
of active exertion ; but he had employed the 
pen of his secretary to prove to the king and 
his fellow bishops the superior claim of a pon- 
tiff, who had been elected by the majority of 
the Sacred college.®^ His death in 1161 left at 
the royal disposal the highest dignity in the 
English church. The .faVour enjoyed by the 
chancellor, and the' situation which he filled, 
pointed him out as the person the most likely 
to succeed : by the "courtiers he w^ already 
called the future archbishop: and when the 
report w’as mentioned to hjm, he ambiguously 
replied that he was acquainted with four poor 

^ Chron Norm. 991^ 999, Nc^i^bfig. ii. P, Baron* ad aim. 1159 
— 1102 , Blesen. ep. 48, 49. 

VOL. II. V 
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priests far better qualified for that dignity than 
w.y. ' >,i* himself. But Henry, whatever were his inten- 
tions, is believed to have kept them locked up 
within his own breast. During the vacancy 
the revenues of the sec were paid into the ex- 
chequer : nor was he anxious to deprive him- 
self of so valuable an income by a precipitate 
1163. election. At the end of thirteen months he 
sent for the chancellor at Falaise, bade him 
prepare for a voyage to England, and added 
that within a few days he would be archbishop 
of Canterbury. Becket, looking with a smile 
of irony on his dress, replied : that he had not 
much of the appearance of an archbishop : and 
that if the king were serious, he must beg per- 
mission to decline the preferment, because it 
would be impossible for him to perform the 
duties of the situation, and at the same time 
• retain the favour of his benefactor. But Henry 
was inflexible : the legate Henry of Pisa added 
his intreaties ; and Becket, 4 lmugh he already 
saw the storm gathering, in which he after-, 
uwds perished, was ‘induced, against his own. 
judgment, to acquie^e.®* He. sailed to Eng- 
land: the prelates and a deputation of the 
monks of Ganteihury assembled m^ tbfi! king’s. 

May 30 . chapel at Westminster : eveiy vote;, was .g^veii 
in his favour.: the applause, of the nobility 

If 1--^ ..-.I.— 1 ..1 -i- t ...--t ' . 

Stephan. 17.. Vit, S.Thom; «.‘6;^^ PJacuit ei.ut ptc^overer^ 
iift^Artibiepiscopufii^ deus seiti mh voJente^ EMuagis ^[iro ‘ 

suo quani pro dd atnore acqtfieidv S; Thom^ ia^Quadrii. c. 34* ^ 
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testified their satisfiwtion: and ^prince Henry chap. 
in the name of his father gave the royal assent. 

Becket was ordiuned priest by the bishop of Junes. 
Rochester^ and the next day, after having been 
declared free from all secular obligations, was 
consecrated by Henry of ‘Winchester. It was 
a most pompous ceremony : for all the nobility 
of England, to gratify the king, attended in 
honour of his favourite. That the known inten... 
tions of Henry must have influenced the, dee- 
tors, there can be little doubt : but it appears 
that throughout the whole businesa every ne- 
cessary form was fully observed. Gilbert Foliot 
alone, bishop of Hereford, a prelate of rigid 
morals, and much canonical learning, jeeringly 
observed, that the king had at last wrought a 
miracle : for he had changed a soldier into a 
priest, a layman into an archbishop. The sar- 
casm was noticed at the time as a sally of (As- 
appointed ambition.” 

That, Becket ha^^tdl to learn the self-denying Reforms 
virtues of the clerical character, is' plain from 

" Stephan. 84, Gervaae, 1382, 1.S83, Rad. a Dicet. 633. Fo- 
liot, in a letter which he wrote during the heat of the contest be- 
tween Henry and dte ardibisliop, complains of this electkii. lie 
saj'8 that Matildii disap|)^ed q£. it, that the clergy sighed at it,, 
and that the nation exclaimed against it. Ep. S. Thom. i. 126- 
■The primate's reply is satisfactory. He defies his enemies to 
out any defect in , the -prooeediags. If Matilda disapproved, 

Iw disapprofaation was a profound secret ; if any of the clergy 
sighed, they were those who' sought the arcbbisht^ric for them- 
selves: atad the natioB: sa' fer.from exclaiming against his promo- 
tion, univefSaliy appravedit. Ep. i. io8. 1ST. 

U 8 
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his own confession : that his conduct had al- 
ways defied the reproach of immorality, was 
confidently asserted by his friends, and is equi- 
valently acknowledged by the silence of his 
enemies. The ostentatious parade and worldly 
pursuits of the chancellor were instantly re- 
nounced by the archbishop, who in the fervour 
of his Conversion prescribed to himself, as a 
punishment for the luxury and vanity of his 
fornicr life, a daily course of secret mortifica- 
tion. His conduct was now marked by the 
strictest attention to the decencies of his sta- 
tion. To the train of knights and noblemen, 
who had been accustomed to wait on him, suc- 
ceeded a few companions selected from the 
most virtuous and. learned, of his clergy. His 
diet was abstemious : his charities were abun- 
dant : his time was divided into certain portions 
allotted to prayer, and study, and the episcopal 
functions. Tbese he. found it diiiicult to unite 
with those of the chancclloi* and therefore^ as 
at Ids consecration he had been declared free 
from all secular engagements, he resigned that 
office into the hands of the king.®* This total 
change of conduct has been viewed with admi- 
ration ox censure according to, th^andour or 
prejudices of the beholders. ■ By. hifi contem- 
poraiies it was universally attributed to .a con- 
scientious sense of duty: .modern writeijshave 

25. Blcsen. ep. 27. ' Grim, in vita, 356. Ger- 
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frequently described it as a mere affectation 
of piety, under which he sought to conceal pro- 
jects of immeasurable ambition. But how came 
this hypocrisy, if it existed, to elude, during a 
long and bitter contest, the kcoii eyes of his 
adversaries ? A more certain path would cer- 
tainly have offered itself to ambition. By con- 
tinuing to flatter the king’s wishes, 'and by 
uniting in himself the offices of chancellor and 
archbishop, he might, in all probability, have 
ruled without controul both in church and 
state.** 

For more than bvelve mbnths the primate And lose# 
appeared to enjoy his wonted ascendency in the favour"®'* 
royal favour. But during his absence the 
warmth of Henry’s affection insensibly evapo- 
rated. The sycophants of the court, who ob- 
sen'ed the change, industriously misrepresented 
the actions of the archbishop ; and declaimed in 
exaggerated terms agiiinst the loftiness of his 
views, the superioriiy of his talents, and the de- 
cision of his character.** Such hints made a 
deep impression oh the suspicious and irritable 
mind of the king*, who now began to pursue his 
late fevourite with a hatred as vehement US' had 
been the friendship, with which he had formerly 
honoured him. Amidst a number of discordant 
stateihents it is’ 'difficult to fix oif the original 

— — % ^ ^ ^ 

Si \velJeinus.siuc per pmnia placere voJnntati, in sna potc&tate 
▼el regno non esset quis, qui « nobis non obcdirct pro libito. SL 
Thom, apiid Geiras. 13DG. Steph. 87. 
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ground of die dissension between them.: whether 
it were the archbishop’s resignation of the chan- 
cellorship, or his resumption of the lands alien- 
ated from his sec, or his attempt to reform the 
olergymen who attended the court, or his oppo- 
sition to the revival of the odious tax known by 
the name of the danegelt.®* But that which 
brought them into iihmcdiate collision was a 
controversy respecting the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts. A rapid view of the origin 
and progress, of these courts, and of their 
authority in civil and criminal causes, may not 
prove uninteresting to the reader. 

1. From the commencement of Christianity 
its professors had been exhorted to withdraw 
their differences from the cognisance of profane 
tribunals, and to submit them to the paternal 
authority of their bishops.’^ They, by the 
nature of their office, were bound to heal the 
wounds of dissension, and by the sacredness of 
their character were removed beyond the sus- 
picion of partiality or prejudice. Though an 
honourable, it was a distracting servitude, from 
which the more pious would gladly have been 
relieved : but the advmitages of t^^^ystem re- 
leommended itto the approbation oi^e Christian 
emperors : Censtantme add his successors ap- 


' *'SeeGrini<»pud Martt»ine,iii. WSSi— Tbcsceounto^lMiaN^ 
lldior’s hiiving opposed -the denegeit b ridiovled bjF 
tDD and'Carte, but that tiiat tai k^certain from 

lladulpinis Wgefp 1 Cor. vi* 1-^, 
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{tinted the bishops the general arbitrators C^p. 
within their respective dioceses : and the officers 1— # 

of justice were compelled to execute their deci- 
sions without either delay or appeal.®* At first, 
to authorize the interference of the spiritual 
judge, the previous consent of both the plaintiff 
and defendant was requisite :®® but Theodosius 
left it to the option of the parties, either of whom 
was indulged with the liberty of carrying the 
cause in the first instance into the bishops 
court, or even of removing.it thither in any 
stage of the pleadings before the civil magis- 
trate.*^ Charlemagne inserted this constitution 
of Theodosius in his code : and ordered it to be 
invariably observed among all the nations, which 
acknowledged his authority.®* 2. If by the im- 
}>erial law the laity were permitted, by the canon 
law the clergy were compelled, to accept of the 
bishop as the judge of civil controversies.® It 


* £u$eb. vit. Coiutair^ iv. iT. Sozomen. Hist. i. 9. More ar- 
bitri s|K>nte residentis. Cod, de Ep'is. audieiitia, leg. 7. Ibid. leg. 8. 
^ Ibid. Si qui crxcoAsenlstt. ' Valentin, iii. Novel. 12. Sdzom. ibid* 
” Cod. Theod. appen. Extravag. 1. De epis. judicio. Code- 
froy has provtjd that this edict should not be attributed to Con- 
stantine : but there can be little doubt that it was issued by one of 
bis successors {.probably Theodosius^ to whom it is ascribed by 
Charlemagne^T^^; t Capiuil. Rog. Eranc. vL ^ lie Uuis 

j^uiperates his subjects :,.ItoinaQir Frgnci, A]anian?;iir,J3ajuvarii, 
Saxones^Turingii, Fresbnes/CraUii.Burgundiones, BritoneSi Lungo- 
bardic Wascones, Beneventani, Qbthi et liispani— ^nd say.^ tliat he 
ibe laW'ex decimo sexto Tltebdosil^inipcratoris Ubro, 
Qtpitulo Videliedciia wi kMnogktsBt AblavU ducis. Ibid. 

^ Con. Carth.iit.^9. 
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<"HAP did not become them to quit the spiritual duties 
of their profession, and entangle themselves in 
the intricacies of law proceedings. Tlie princi- 
ple was fiilly admitted hy the emperor Justinian, 
who decided that in cases, in which only one of 
the ])arties was a clergyman,. the cause must be 
submitted to the decision of the bishop.^ This 
valuable privilege, to which the teachers of the 
northern nations h^ been accustomed under 
their own princes, they naturally established 
among their converts : and it was soon con- 
firmed to the clergy by the civil power in every 
Christian country. 3. Constantine had thought, 
that the irregularities of an order of men de- 
voted to the offices of religion, should be veiled" 
from the scrutinizing eye of the people. With 
this view he granted to each bishop, if he were 
accused of violating the law, the liberty of being 
tried by his colleagues : and moreover invested 
him with a criminal jurisdiction over his own 
clergy . Whether his authority was confined to 
lesser offences, or extended to capital crimes, is 
a subject of controversy. There are many 
edicts, which without any limitation reserve tlie 
correction of the clergy to the discretion of the 
bishop:^ but in the novels of Justifian, a dis- 
tinction is drawn between ecclesiastical and civil 

^ Justin. Novel. Ixxtx. i. Lx'xxui. lu Novel. c.\xiii. ^21., he added 
the liberty of appeal from the bishop's sentence within ten days., 
Niceph. Hist. vii. 46, Con. Carth. iii. 9. ^ 

** Coc). Theod. de epis, et. clcr. Leg. 41, 42. Cod. Justin, de 
cpis. et cler. Leg. 1. 
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tt^sgressions. With the former the emperor 
acknowledges that the civil power has no con- 
cern;" the latter are cognisable by the civil 
judge. Yet befoi-e his sentence can be executed, 
the convict must be degraded by his ecclesiasti- 
cal superior : or if the superior refuse, the whole 
affair must be referred to the consideration of 
the sovereign." Th.at this regulation prevailed 
among the western nations, after their sepai*a- 
tion from the empire, is proved by, the canons of 
several councils but the distinction laid down 
by Justinian was insensibly abolished: and, 
whatever might be the nature of the offence with 
which a clergyman was charged, he was, in the 
Urst instance at least, umcliablc to none but an 
ecclesiastical tribunal." 

It was thus that pn the continent the Spiritual 
courts were first established, and their authority 
was afterwards enlarged; but among ^iC Anglo- 
Saxons the limits of the two judicatures were in- 
termixed and undefined. \Vlicn the imperial 
govenimcnt ceased, in other countries, the 
natives preserved many of its institutions, which’ 
the conquerors incorporated with their own 
laws; but our barbarian ancestors, eradicated 
every prior-«stablishment,.and transplanted the 
manners of the wilds of Germany into the new 

Jtistinian. Novel. iKXxiii. 1./ ISee also Con. Chalced. iii. 
Cod, Theod.' de religione, Leg, 1. Justinian. Novel, 

cxxiii. 2L Synod, Farlsien. v. can. 4. Synod. Maiiscun. 

ii. can,10.\ ^ See capital, Reg, Franc, i. 38. v. 078. 090. 

vii. 347. 422. 430. 
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CHAP, solitude which they had made. After their con- 

■ . version, they associated the heads of the clergy 

with their nobles, and both equally exercised 
the functions of civil magistrates. It is plain 
that the bishop was the sole judge of the clergy 
in criminal cases that he alone decided their 
differences,** and tliat to him appertained the 
cognisance of certain offenpes against the rights 
of the church and the sanctions of religion:" 
but as it was his duty to sit with the aheriff in 
the court of the county, his ecclesiastical be- 
came blended with his secular jurisdiction, and 
.many causes, which in other countries had been 
reserved to the spiritual judge, were decided in 
England before a tnixed tribunal. This dispo- 
sition continued in force till the Norman con- 
quest : when, as the reader must have formerly 
noticed, the two judicatures were completely 
separated by the new sovereign ; and in every 
diocese ‘‘ courts Christian,” that is, of the bishop 
and his archdeacons, were established after the 
model, and with the authority of similar courts 
in all other parts of the western church." 


” Leg. Sax. 51. iii. 115. m. v. 140. xl. 151. 

Leg. Sax. 83. Leg. Sax. Vi. 34»^d. 142. 1. 

^ Leg. Sax. 292. There can be no doubt that^the existence of 
these courts was condrmed. as often as our kings confirmed in 
.general terms the liberties uf*die cleigy. — Blackstone, misled by an 
ambiguous passage in an old collection of laws, supposes tliat 
' Hetny the first abolished the courts Christian*' (Comment, iii/d): 
iHitthe^ same collection frequently mentions them as inexistence, 
and eays expressly in the words of St. Ambrose: Sancitum estin 
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Tlie tribunals, created by ttiis arrangement, 
were bound in the terms of the original charter, 
to be guided in thdr proceedings by the “ epis- 
copal laws,” a system of ecclesiastical jurispru- 
dence, composed of the canons of councils, 
the decrees of popes, and the maxims of the 
more ancient fathers. This, like all other codes 
of law, had in the course of centuries received 
numerous additions. New cases perpetually 
occurred : new decisions were given ; and new 
compilations were made and published. The 
two, which at the time of the conquest, pre- 
vailed in the spiritual courts in France, and 
which were sanctioned by the charter of \^’‘il- 
liam in England, were the collection under the 
name of Isidore, and that of Burchard, bishop of 
Worms.®* -About the end of the century ap- 

caiisis fidei vc*l ecclcsiastici aliciyus ordinis eum judicarc debece, 
qui iiec muncrc impar sit, ncc jure dissiiniJis. Leg. Sax. 237* 

It is evident from the Anglo-Saxon councils that they followed 
a collection of canons, which was termed codeit canonum vetue 
ecclesiae Romanx. 1 suspect it wits that of Marlin, biahop of 
Braga, sent by pope Adrian lb Charlemagne; as at the same time 
the legates bf that pontiff came to England and held two cooncHs 
ibr the reformation of ecclesiastical discipline. In the beginning 
of the ninth century, Hiculf, bishop of Mentz, brought into Oaul 
a new compilation by a writer who called himself Isidore 
(llincni. opusc^'* xxi^O* but this compilation contained decrees, 
which iiad Wn hitherto unknown. Former collections began with 
the di^sions of Sirtchis: Isidore added many, said to have been 
given by his predeifossors. ' It is nihir acknowle^ed <that they are 
and from their tendency they seem to have been framed 
for the jiattioular pur^mseof^ithdrawkig prelates accused of erimes, 
froin the jmi|)ediatejisrisdfotfoQ<>f4he ardfabisbop and the provin- 
cial synod, and placio^ them in the^rst instance under tlie protec- 
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pcared a new code from the pen of Ivo, bishop 
of Chartres, whose acquaintance with the civil 
law of Rome, enabled him to give to his Work a 
superiority over the compilations of his prede- 
cessors. Yet the knowledge of' Ivo must have 
been confined to the Theodosian code, the in- 
stitutes and mutilated extracts from the pandects 
of Justinian. But when Amalphi was taken by 
the Ksans in 1 187, an entire copy of the last 
work was disftovered : and its publication im- 
mediately attracted, and almost monopolized, 
the attention of the learned. Among the stu- 
dents and admirers of. the pandects, was Gra- 
tian, a monk of Bologna, who conceived the 
idea of compiling a digest of the canon law 
on the model of that favourite w'ork : and soon 
afterwards, having incorporated with his own 
labours the collections of fomier writers, he 


tion of the pontiff. In an age, iniacipiaintcil with tlic art of criti- 
cism, no one doubted the aiilhcnticiiy of these spurious decrees; 
the enemies of the innovation only contended that, whatever might 
have been dccideil by the first punu|ts> the contrary had afterwards 
been established by their successors (Flodoard. iii. U2). Ihit the 
interest of the bishops coincided in tliis case with that 'of the pon- 
tifi's : by their united inilucnce the opposition of the metropolitans 
was borne down : and the decrees in the compilation of Isidore were, 
admitted as laws of the church. About 1010 Burchard made a 
new colleclion, into which they were also introdfuced. Whether 
they had been followed in ^England, wc have not the means to as- 
certain ; but in France their sculhorily was no lunger doubted : and 
by the leges episcopales the Ndrinan bishops would certainly under- 
stand the. laws contained in the two co|upilations of Isidore and 
Burchard. 1 have added this note, because most writers seem to 
suppose that it was not till after the dccretum of Gratian, that tlie 
false decretals wrere admitted in this kingdom. 
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gave Ills “ decretuna” to the public in 1151. chap. 
From that moment the two codes, the civil and > — 
canon laws, were deemed the principal reposi- 
tories of legal knowledge: and the study of each 
was supposed necessary to throw light on the 
other. Roger, the bachelor, a monk of Bee, had 
already read lectures on the sister sciences in Eng- 
land : but he was advanced to the government of 
his abbey and the English scholars, im mediately 
after the^ublication of the decrctum, crowded 
to the more renowned professors in the city of 
Rologna. After their return they practised in 
the episcopal courts: tljeir respective merits 
were easily appreciated : and the proficiency of 
the more eminent was rewarded with an ample 
harvest of wealth and preferment. 

This circumstance gave to tlic sinritual a Contests 

A between 

marked superiority over the secular courts. The them and 
proceedings in the former were guided by fixed 
and invariable principles, the result of the wis- 
dom of ages ; the latter were compelled to fol- 
low a- system of jurisprudence confused and un- 
certain, partly of Anglo-Saxon, partly of Nor- 
man origin, and depending on precedents, of 
which some were furnished by memory, others 
had been transmitted by tradition. The clerical 
judges were men of talents and education : the 


^’ChroB. Norm, 783. Gerv. 1665« He was made abbot in 
1 149. From John of Salisbui^ we learn that Stephen prohibited 
the lectures of Roger. Joan. Salis. De nugis cur. viii. . 
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and equity of .their decisions were 
to the caprice and violence which* 
seemed to sway the royal and baronial justicia* 
lies : and by dcjyrees every cause, which legal 
ingenuity could connect with the provisions of 
the canons, whether it regarded tithes, or ad- 
vowsons, or public scandal, or marriage, or tes- 
taments, or perjury, or breach of contract, wa.s 
drawn ' before the ecclesiastical tribunals. A 
spirit of rivalry arose between the two judica- 
tures, which quickly ripened into open hostility. 
On the one side were ranged the bishops and 
chief dignitaries of the church, on the other tlic 
king and the barons ; both equally interested iu 
the quarrel, because both were accustomed to 
receive the principal share of the fees, fines, and 
forfeitures in their respective courts. Archbishop 
Theobald had seen the approach, and trembled 
for the issue, of the contest ; and from his death- 
bed he wrote to Henry, recommending to his 
protection the liberties of the church, and put- 
ting him on his guard against the machinations 
of its enemies.®* 

Bles, ep. 63. Stephan. 28. It is not improbable that Becket, 
*whilc he was chancellor, and the royal favourite, might second the 
attempts of the king to extort money from the clergy. This has 
indeed been asserted (Lyljel. ilL 24. Mr. Turner, Hist p, 202), 
but the assertion rests on a very frail fotil^dation : on a MS. in the 
Cotton Library (Claud. B. u. 3), attributed to Foliot, bishop of 
London, but proved to be a forgery by Mr. Berington (Hist 
ii.) : on a pas.sage in Wilkins (i. 431)^ which, however^ is so 


CHAP, uniformity 
preferred 
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ITie contest at last commenced and the first CHAP, 
attack was made with great judgment against 
that quarter, in which the spiritual courts were itackstL 
the most defenceless, their criinihal jiurisdic- 
tion. The canons had excluded clergymen from 
judgments of blood : and the severest punish- 
ments which they could inflict, were flagella- 
tion, fine, imprisonment, and degradation. It 
was contended that such punishments were in- 
adequate to the suppression of the more enor- 
mous oficnccs ; and that they encouraged the 
perpetration of crime by ensuring a species of 
impunity to the perpetrator. As every individual, 
who had been admitted to the tonsure, whether 
he afterwards received holy ordci's or not, was 
entitled to the clerical privileges, we may con- 
cede that there were in these turbulent timea 
many criminals among the clergy; but, if it 
were ever said that they had committed more 
than a hundred homicides \rithin the last ten 
years, we may qualify our belief of the asser- 
tion, by recollecting ,the warmth of the two 
parties, t^d the exaggeration to which cohtests 


lated that no mcaniug can be extracted from it : and from a letter 
of arcbbbhop Theobald^ in which hesayathat during a dangerous 
illness, he had oiadea vow to abolish all the badcuiitottis introduced 
in bis, days, and {Particularly that of scco^ aLd)t, which bis brother 
the archdeacon had impost on It may be, that tliis 

azchdcacon was Becket: but the Icttef^be no date, and we arc left 
in the dark as to the nature of the iinposttiou, and the name of him 
who umnted it. . Bles» ep. 49« 
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CffAi*. naturally give birth.*” In the time of llieo- 

' — bald, Philip de Brois, a canon of Bedford, “ had 
been arraigned before his bishop, convicted Of 
man-slaughter, and condemned to make pecu- 
niary compensation to the relations of the de- 
ceased. Long afterwards, Fitz-Peter, the royal 
justiciary, alluding to the same case, called him 
a murderer in the open court at Dunsttible. 
A violent altercation ensued : and the irritation 
of Philip drew from him expressions of insult 
and contempt. The report was carried to the 
king, who deemed himself injured in the person 
of iiis officer, add ordered De Brois to be in- 
dicted for this new offenec in the spiritual eourt. 
He was tried and condemned to be publicly 
whipt, to be deprived of the fruits of his bene- 
fice, and to be suspended from hi.s functions 
during two years! It was hoped that the seve- 
rity of the sentence would mitigate the king’s 
anger: but Henry was implacable: he swore 
“by God’s eyes” that they had favoured De 
Brois on account of his clerical character, and 
requhted the bishops to make oath that .they had 
done justice between himself and the prisoner.*® 
1163 . In this temper of mind he summoned them to 


Newbrig. u. 16. His testimoDy amounts only to libis, that it 
was said, that some oue had sajd so. * f" , 

Iluic controvcrsia& prfBSlitit occasionem'Phllipptis do Broc. 
Diceto, 537. 

ibid. Stephan. 3^. Quaijril. c, 17. 
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and required ^ir consent, that CHAP, 
for the hiture, whenever a clergynum had been -wyl.# 
degraded for a public crime by the sentence of 
the spiritual judge, he should be immediately 
delivered -into the custody of a lay. officer to be 
puniriied. by the sentence of a lay tribuml.*' To 
this the bishops, as guardians of the right8,of the 
church, objected. The proposal, they ^observed, 
went to place the English clergy on a worge 
footing than their brethren in any other chris» 
tian country : it was repu^ant to those liber> 
ties which the king had sworn to preserve at 
his coronation; and it violated the first principle 
of law, by requiring that the same individual 
should be^tried twice and punished twice for 
one and the same offence.'” Henry, who had 
probably anticipated th6 answer, immediately 
qiutted the subject, and inquired whether they 
would promise to observe the ancient customs 
of the realm: Tl^e question was captiods, as 
nrither the number nor the tendency of these 
customs had been defined : and the archbishop 
with equal policy reptied that he would^serve 
them, savii^ his, order.” The clause was ad- 
mitted when] the clergy, swore fealty to the 

^ Diceto, 536. ^ The .words in which the king 

add^ssed the prelates^ wto et volp ut tiio, Domine Cantuarieosls, 
et coepiscoporum tuotum cottsiBoi|^t^hah. sMw that he ac- 
knowledged the legal tight of the^^dhtgy to the privll'^ge/ which he 
sought to abolish. It should be Observed that after a clergyman 
had .been degr^^, he l^t his privilege, and was amenable to 
the secular eoiirte, if he offetid^ again. Hoved. ’ • 

VOL. II. , X 
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CSIAP. sovere^: why ihould it bexejected, when they 
/ only promised the observance of customs ? The 
king put the question separately to all the prc> 
lates, and, with the exception of the bishop of 
Chichester, received from each the same an» 
swer. His eyes flashed with in^gnation : they 
were leagued, he said, in a conspiracy against 
him: and in a burst of fury he rushed out of the 
apartment. The next morning the primate re- 
ceived an order to surrender the honour of Eye, 
and the castle of Berkhamstcad : the king had 
departed by break of day.®® 

Bedkrt The original point in dispute was now merged 
^ a more important controversy: for it was 
« the cus- evident that under the name of the qpstoms was 
meditated an attack noton one, but on most, of 
the clerical immunities. Of the duty of tlie 
prelates to oppose this innovation, no clergy- 
man at that period entertained a doubt ; but to 
determine how far that opposition might safely 
be carried, was a subject of uncertain discus- 
sion. , The archbishop of York, who had been 
gained ,,by, the king, proposed to yie^^ for the 
present, and to resume the contest under napre 
favourable auspices : vthe undaunted spirit of 
Becket spumed the teinporizing policy of his 
Yomer rival, and urged ^tWnece^ity of unani- 
.'mous andpersevwng^^rist^ce. 'Eveiy expe- 
dient was employed h> subdue resolption,: 

. • • . ■ ' 

" StiEjiuo,S9f.30. .QuadrU. 18, 19. 
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arid at'len^, weetri^d out the represent- CKAP. 
tions of his ^ieiids tuid the threats of his ene- 
mieSy the* pi^ended adviee of the poutiff, and 
the assurance Uiat Henry would be content, with 
the mere honour of idctory, he wmted on tho • 
king at Woodstock, and ofifered to make the- 
promise, and omit the obnoxious dUute. He 
was graciously received ; and to bring the mat- 
ter to an issue, a gr^t council was summoned 
to meet at Clarendon after the Christmas hoU- 
days.® 

In this assembly John of Oxhnrd, one of the cou ne tt rf 
royal chaplains, was appointed president by the " 
king, who immediately called on die bisbe^s to> 
fulfil their promise. His' angry manner and- 
threatening tone reviv^ the suspicions of the 
primate, who ventured to express a wish that 
the saving clause might stiU be Emitted. At 
this request the indignation of the king was ex- 
treme: he (hrratened Becket with exile or 
death: the door of the next apartment vraa 
thrown open, and cBsrovered a body of Itiii^hts 
with ty^ garments teicked up, and theft swords 
draw : the nobles and prelates besought dte 
archbishop to releM ; two kmghts Temi^m 
on their knees eon|ured lum to prevent by hia 
acquiescence th^ass^ort of ,e]l, thf. 
whif^^- othen^e, ^ourd^npst ensue. 

Saariifiiring lua<^ jiki^i^tto^tiu^ ^teeat^^^ 

I 

** as. Il«rfl^.>sm, Grim, afud Sur.'ss7. 
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* rather than ^eir arguments, l;i.e promised in the 
word of truth to observe “the customs, ’’ and 
required of the king to, be informed what, tliey 
were. , The reader will probably feel' some sur- 
prise to learn that they were 3:et unkiiown : but 
a committee of inquiry .was appointed ; and the 
next day Richard de Lucy, and Joscelin de Ba- 
liol exhibited the sixteen constitutions of Cla- 
rendon. Three copies were made, each of which 
was subscribed by the king, the prelates, and 
thirty-seven barons. Henry then demanded 
that the bishops should affix their seals. After 
wliat had passed, it •was a trifle neither worth 
the asking, nor the refusing. The primate re- 
plied that he had performed all that he had pro- 
mised,. and that he would do nothing more. 
His conduct on this trying occasion has been se- 
verely condemned for its duplicity. To me he 
appears more deserving of pity than censure. 
His .was not the tergiversation of one who seeks 
to effect his object by fraud and deception: it 
was rather the hesitation of a mind oscillating 
between the decision of his own judgment and 
the opinions and apprehensions of others. His 
conviction seems to have remained'iuichan^d : 
he yielded ,to avoid the charge of hamjg by.,bis 
obstinacy drawn detitru(#on ^ the heads of .hUt 
fellojv bishops.** .i, / 'V ' Tr'' ' ” 

' ,** Stephan. SS— 3J. ' 86, 87. pervase, 1388.:. 

lias given a -v^ different account: ofahis .traiitttffba 
(iv. 84, but he was decnvOdt^y'tite spnriottt attributed 

toFoliot. . , 
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After' the v^b6*nettJifet<1llhHdiich the rectog- CIUP. 
nitaon <Sf the *‘eu8tom8" '^8 urged, tftid the > — 
impiortance'^^hich' has b6im’'attftched to them by 
modem 'writers, the jreader trilT natl&raliy expect Clarendon, 
sbme account Of the coristitiiiions ofCIwehdon. 

I shall therefore ibenition' the pririciptil.'^ I. It 
was enacted that ^ the custody* Of We^ Vaeant 
“ archbishopric, bishopric; abbey Slid jlriory of 
“ royal foundation, ought to be given, and its 
revcniies paid, to the king ; 'and that the elfec- 
tioh of a new incumhent ought to be made in 
“consequence of tlie king's writi' by the chief 
“ clergy of the church, assembled in ^he kibg’s 
“ chapel, with the assent of the king, and '^vitlf 
“ the adviec of such prelates as the king may 
“call to' his assistaneei” The custom recited 
in the first 'part' of this constitution could not 
claim' higher ^t^oity tliaii the reign of William 
Kufus, by whoita rit' was introduced. It bad. 
moreover been renbdheCd^ftCr Ms death by all 
his successors, -by^llenry the first, by Stephen, 
and lastly by the ^eSeht king himself.*’' On 

* ■ .i- fi''!,! -*• ■ w , 

Il«n(y I, m.hl|.charter 9 »npt^;Uel^«P)eles|am jibenni 
cancedy, itaquod imo Qec firnian) 

mortub .cyiscopo vel abtiate aliquid i^ip'iani 'de dominib^cqclesie 
vel (le . liuniinibbs. Hie. lla^ui.’ 3 IQ.' ,.S(e^,>en ctmfinnwl ' the 

nunquitin retincret ecct^m iii suit.'; llust.^8S|l^;. Henry II. 

cooSniM^ 016 privileges and tiberb^ grabied by iictify I. (S)>el.ii. 

W greater soteinnily subscribed the charter himself, and 
biit^'eatbQ altar.' S< Jbom. a|)ad Huved.; He found, bow* 

ever, Uw cenHodjr of the yamt {wdacies. too profital^ a custom to 
abaudon it.' It ^rpears from the roooids of the exchequer tliat in 
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what plea therefore it could be now confinttcd 
as an‘ ancient custom, it is difficult to compre- 
hend. ' 

II. By the second and seventh articles it was 
provided that in almost every suit civil or crimi- 
nal, in which each or either party was a clergy- 
man, the proceedings should commence before 
the king’s justices, who should determine whe- 
ther the cause ought to be tried in the secular 
or episcopal courts : and that in the latter case 
a civil offiicer should be present to report the 
proceedings, and the defendant, if he Avere con- 
victed in a criminal action, should lose Ins be- 
nefit of clergy.®* Tliis, however it. might be 
called for by the exigencies of the times, ought 
not to have been termed an ancient custom. It 
was most certainly an innovation. It overturned 
the law, as it had invariably stood from the days 
of the conqueror, and did not restore the judicial 
process of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. 

III. It was ordered that no teiuint in chief 
** of the king, no officer of his household, or of 

his dCmesnej should be^ excommunicated, or 


his sixtesenth yewr. he bad in bis hands one archbishoprn^ five 
iHshbprlcs, and three abbeys; in his nineteenth year one aniihi- 
bidioprhs, five -buhqiiies,' and m sdAcy*; add in ids tiur^-fin^ 
one wcMusheprit^- eH>fahfao]>nm,';;aa(l^aeyen akbQrs. .ISfadN, 
to^v-ais, ' . i i 

Iienee iiii[^‘be uhdei«hiod a»ex|il«^siol^ vrhlchis veiy cort* 
into te. lhe-.atiilM^ (ha bltbefitdnitfieiis^^ ' -Ewiy tshaupilii 
«4i!B9nik»«Dtitied-4ft tiw..heniefiki<»,|||iMlefB/pf 

seeis. 

lartmi'iM. ■; ' \ 
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** lands put ui]4er . w inter^t, un^ appUt 
cation ,lu^ been made> to the king, ta in his w‘ * 
absence to the grand justiciary, nrho ought to 
** take care tibat what belongs to the king's 
courts, shall he there determined,, and what 
“ belongs to the ecclesiastic^ eourtSj. s^U be 
** determined in them.” — Sentences of excom- 
munication had been greatly multiplied and 
abused during the middle, ages. They were the 
principal weapons with which the clergy sought 
to protect themselves and their property from 
the cruelty and rapacity of the banditti in the 
service of the barons. They were feared by the 
most powerful and unprincipled : because at the 
same tirae^hat they excluded the culprit from 
the ofdccs 'of religion, they also cut him off 
from the intercourse of society. Men were, 
compelled to avoid the company of the excom- 
municated, unless they were willing to partici- 
pate in his punishment. Hence much ingenuity, 
was displayed in the discoveiy of expedients to 
restrain the exercise of this^wer: and it was. 
contended that no tenant of the crown ought to 
be excommunicated without the king's permis* 

«on^‘ becauto it deprived the sovereign of the 
personal servioea which he had a .right to de- 
mittid of his vBssolf ' custom ” had been 

iQ^hK>duced by the conqnetor: and though the 
«i|p|^> oqa^ntiy , reeling bod ofbn. been 
oitec^itorSi IV. The next woa 
idso a diidCi^ deriv^g ito (digin ffom (he cod- 
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CHAP, quest, that no siirchbishop, bishop, or dignified 

^ y* ^ cleigyn^fim should lan^ully ^ bey<md the sea 
Tnthout the king’s. pcnnission. Its object was 
to prevent complaints at the papal court, to the 
prejudice of the sovereign. V. It was enacted 
that appeals should proceed regularly from the 
archdeacon to the bishop, and from the bishop 
to the archbishop. If the archbishop lEailed to 
do justice, the cause ought to be carried before 
the king, that by his precept the suit m^ht be 
terminated in the archbishop’ s court so as mot 
to proceed farther without the king’s consent." 
Henry I. had endeavoured to prevent appeals 
from being carried before the pope, and it was 
supposed that the same was the object of the 
present constitution. The king, however, 
thought proper to deny it. Aceoi’ding to the 
explanation which he gave, it prohibited clergy- 
men from appealing to the pope in civil causes, 
only, when they might obtain justice in ' the 
royal courts.® 'nje remaining articles are of 
minor importance. • They confine pleas of debt 
and disputes respecting adyowsons to flic cog- 
nisance of the king’s justices ; declare that cler- 
gymen, who hold lands of the crown, hol3 by 

■— ■■ 'll 

** mackstorie in reckling this copsttOition haS' given it 
neons .mesniiig \>y the omission of the clause,, ut pnreepto ipsius 
(ce|;i 5 ) io curia archiepiscopl controvcrsia tcrminetur. Commit. 
iii» 6* sibi vindicat rex itt ob tioilem eausaru 

rioorum regni^fines ei^cat, be could not ob^n justice itt tfae 
kind’s oourtp ad cx<^llcmiarn vestram^ .ipso in nilQo" itctafn«nt€| 
cum volet, quilibct appellabit £p. S. Thom. i. 38. Also, it. 4K 
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bMr<my,,iaid.are boi^dtp the same services as c^iP. 
tbe lay 'baRKoa and forbid bishops to adnut 
to^oeders the sons of yilleins, without the licence 
of their respective lords.** 

As the primate retired, he meditated in silence Beckct rc* 
OB his conduct in the council. His scruples re- assent, 
vived: and the spontaneous censures bf liis 
attendants added to the poignancy of his feelings. 

In great agony of mind he reached Canterbury,^ 
where be condemned his late weakness, inter- 
dicted himself from the exercise of his functions, 
wrote to Alexander a full account of the trans- 
action, an<i solicited absolution from that pondif. 

It was believed that, if he had submitted with 
cheerfulness at Clarendon, he would have re- 
covered his former ascendancy over the royal 
mind: but his tardy assent did not allay the 
indignation which his opposition liad kindled, 
and his subsequent repentance for that assent 
closed, the door to forgiveness. Henry had flat- 
tered, himself with the hope that he should be 
able to extort the.approbation of the ‘‘ customs’* 
either from the gratitude of Alexander, whom 
he had assisted, in his necessities, orfi'om the 
feate of that pontiff, lest a refusal might add 
England to the nations which acknowledged the 
The firmness of the pope d^i^ted 
attV.|mi ' schemes: and the l^ng in .his anger 
to , be revenged , bn the archbishop. 

*S(se.|p4.^ii^^ta>pes of ^ oonstitutioiitt hr Wilkin;^ Leg, 
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OBAP. Among ad^sers there were some, w^. 
sought to- goad him on to extremitiesi ThejTv 
seatteredl unfounded reports : they attributed tOf. 
Bechet a' design of becoming independents 
they accused him of using langut^e the most 
ISsely to wound the vanity of the monarch. He* 
was reported to have said to bis confidants^ that 
the youth of Henry required a master: that the 
violence of his passions must, and might easily 
be tamed : and that he knew how necessary he 
himself was to a king, incapable of guiding the 
reins of government without his assistance. It 
was not that these men were in realijy friends 
to Henry. They are said to have been equally 
enemies to him and to the church. Hicy sighed 
after the licentiousness of the last reign, of 
which they had been deprived, and sought to 
provoke a contest, in .which whatever party 
should succeed, they would have to r^oice over 
the defeat either the clergy whom they con--^ 
sidered as rivals, or of the king whom they hated 
as their oppressor."^ 

Is prose* The ruin of a idngle bishop was now ^ prin-^ 
cipal object ths^t occupied and perplexed .(he 
Nor*^ mii!^ of this mighty monarch. By the, adltoe 
ampton. (d his counsellors- it was resolved to wmvethe 


re^troversy respeoting the^ and to 

^ , those tnore,^wetihli^Bpon% wld^ 


^ this fiubjeet 

frjMit,Ai^jph, bishopry a prclkte well iiHp^Mamted mb 

the intrigues of Ren:^/VjE9urt. 
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tbe^'feudal' j^nrbprideB^ td tild. 

choice of a vindictive ^otr^reign. ' Aatteees»(»i' ii> 
of chat^ge&'Wos prejpared, aiM the primate ivas 
cited to a great council in the town of Nordi^' 
ampton. With a misbodiug heart be- oheyixt 
the summons : the king’s refusal to accept ftotn^ 
him the kiss of peace, admonished him pf^ fass' 
danger. At the opening of tlie council J(di» Oct. 13. 
of Oxford presided: Henry exercised theoflBce 
of prosecutor. The first charge regarded some* 
act of contempt against the king, supposed to: 
have been committed by Becket in his judicial- 
capacity. * The archbishop offered a plea in ex- 
cuse : but Henry swore that justice should be* 
done him ; tmd the obsequious court condemned* 

Becket to the forfeiture of his goods and chat- 
tels, a penalty which was immediately com^ 
muted for a fine of five hundred pounds.®* The* Oct. w. 
next morning the king required him to refilnd 
three hundred pounds, the rents which be. had 
received as warden of Eye imd Berkbamstead* 

Becket coolly replied that he would pay it; 

More, indeed, had been expended by him in the 
repaira : 1^ mofi^ shicmld never prove a cause 
of ^senaon between, hihiself and his so%^reigiik<.> 

W II <»IP« - li l l * |.. ■« - » 1.^. .P Wl l J , ' ■‘ i » < .l l 

^ ^vTlnilegal express ** beii(% hfitn 

ta deqMte tbe of all penopal property, 

me icing chose to acce|^ a sS^ler fine. Bat custom had in 
tbeamount of dttt and Titz^Scephen coRis- 

Was compelled U pay/500/. instep of 
forty in K^t. In Loadoii 

it amountedto oao^^Wsiy^ 
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CHAP. AAother'demsnd followed of five bunded pounds 
^ » received by the chancellor before ttfce'<walle of 

Touiottse. It was> in vbin thiit the eTclibishoi^ 
desei^ed the transaction as a gifti^ Heniy main^’ 
tabled that it was a loan : and the court, on the 
principle that the word of the sovereign was 
preferable to that of a subject, compelled him 
to ^vc security for the repayment of the mo^ 
Oct 15 . ney. The third day the king required an ac- 
count' of all the receipts from vacant' abbeys 
. and bishoprics which had come into the hands 
of Becket during his chancellorship, and esti- 
mated the balance due to the crown at the 'sura 
of forty-four thousand marks. At the mehtion 
of this enormous demand the archbishop stood 
aghast. However, recovering himself he re- 
plied, 'that he was not bound to answer: that 
at his consecration, both prince Henry and the 
carl of Leicester, the justiciary, had publicly 
released him by the royal command from all 
similar claims : and that on a demand so Unex- 
pected and important he had a right to -requite' 
the advice of his fellow bishops.*® ‘ 

uie’pope° primate been ignorant of the king’s 

object, it was sufficiently disclosed in the 'in- 
ference which followed betu^en 
bishops. Foliot, with the palates 'wlBo ^joyed*# 
the royal confidence, exhorted,>lnm'' to resign : 
Henry of* Winehester alonet tUkdfhe eUurage1»a 

■ .-f j -' -r — : 

^ Stephan, Qiiadril, Sprai n tlbin* ii. 6. 33* 
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reprobate tliij9iQtere^4 ad^ce. vOo his retia^ 
to his lodgings the anadety. of Becketfs mind 
bought on an indisposition 'which confined hiins 
to his. chamber: and during .tibe tuFQ; next days 
he had leisure to arrange plans, for bis .^siibse- 
quent conduct. The first idea which suggested 
itself, was. a bold,^and what perhaps might ;<have 
proved a successful, appeal to the royal pUy. 
He proposed to go barefoot , to the palace, ..to 
throw himself at the feet . of the king^ -and to 
conjure him by their former friendship to con» 
sent to a .reconciliation.’^ But he afterwards 
adopted another resolution, to decline the an^ 
tbority of the court, and trust for protectiou to 
the sacredness of bis character... In the moni>* 
ing, having previously, celebrated the mass of. 
St., Stejdien the first martyr, he proceeded to 
court,, arrayed as he was in the pontifical robes, 
and bearing in his hand the^archiejnscopal cross. 
As he entered, the king witb.the.barons retired 
into a neighbouring ' ap^wfment, and was so^ 
after followed by the bishops. 7?ie primate, 
leftidone with his cierirs in tiie spacious hall, ^ 

seated;, himself , on a>bi^ch, and with calm and 
intrepid dign% ;aw:iut^ their, decision. 
cmincU chambor was a' scene of; noise and coor 
. ftisi^c The . epurtifrs, ifo - please ;, ^e prince, 
strqve^ ^ dis^gmsh^riieirii^lves by the.intem- 
peii^iu|^^^<»jtlieir langmig^.!.,, Henry, in. the ve« 
_. ■ 
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1iem«iee liis passioti, mveighed, one while 
« sgaihst the 'insolence ctf Becket, at another 
agiMiist the pusillanimity and in^titude of his 
tjsvourites: till even the most active of the pre- 
laites, who had raised the storm, began to view 
^th horror the probable consequences. Roger 
of York contrived to retire ; and as he ^sed 
‘through the ball, bade his clerks' follow him, 
fthat they might not witness the effusion of 
hloodi Next came the bishop of Exeiter, who 
■#nrew himself at the feet of the primate, and 
‘ besought him to have pity on himse]f, and the 
efHScOpal order: for the king had threatened 
with d^th the first man: who should speak in 
’Ms fevDur. “ Flee then,” he replied, “ thou 
^ canst not understand the things that are of 
•«< God.” Soon afterwards appeared the rest of 
the bishops. Hilary of Chichester spoke in 
tiieir name. You were,” he smd, our pri- 
mate: but by opposing the rc^rai customs, 
**you have broken your oath of fealty to the 
** Mng. A peijured arOhbishop has no right to 
** our obedience. From you then we ap^^ to 
the pope, and summon you to answer 31s. be- 
fore him.” — ‘'‘I hear,” was his only 
\ The bishops seated themselves ^albng:^e op. 
iposite side of the hall, and a si^mn' silence 
nensued. At len^h the .door opened, the 
of Leice^r» at the ^head. of - the barons 
him' hear Ms ^Sentence. ' " hfy’. seyt^'^ in- 
terrupted the arcUMshOp,^ ^ am- '^d earl, hear 
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“'mfe first. You .know with what fifi^lUy > I 
served the Jsingj how reluctantly, to fdease 
him, 1 accepted my present office, and in what 
manner 1 was declared by him free from all 
secular claims. For wluft happened before 
my consecration, 1 ought not to answer, nor 
*‘will 1. Know moreover that you ace tny 
** children in God. Neltber law nor reasmi 
allows you to judge your fatlior. I ther«!fi>re 
** decline your tribunal, and refer my quarrel 
“ to the decision of the pope. To him 1 ap^ 
peal: and shall now, under the protectionLof 
** the catholic church, and the apostolic see, 

** depart.” As he walked «long the hall, some 
of the courtiers threw at him knots of straw^ 
which they took from the floor. A voice cfdlr 
ed him traitor. At the word he stopped : and 
hastily turning round, rejoined : " Were it not 
** that my order forlnds nie, thid; coward should 
repent of his insolence.” At the gate be was 
received with acclamations of joy by the clergy 
and people, and was conducted in triumph to 
his l^Hdgings.'* 

It was generally believed that if the ai*chbft** Escapes t* 
ifiiop had remained at Northampton, .that night 
would have proved Ms last. Alarmed by,fire- 

^ ‘ ‘ ' ' - • ■ 

— * 7 . Grim, 358. Ckmse,t9^— )S9S. Oieeti>,wfao 
was prenus (Steph. 41), aaya that (be ariihVwhop’s pU^ pf having 
beeiii:;|j^MU8«d free from attaeoulaHibligations, yvas not admitted, 
beohnWbe^’Wt^lMtnjwve that ktqg bad aatfaorized the jus- 
tkMuy taseuNWWb^jk^MB^rT^ DioetOj 537. 
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quent hints from his fri^ds, he petition^ to 
« — retire beyond the' sea, and was told that he 
might expect an answer the following iHOTning. 
This unnecessaiy delay increased, his * appr^en- 
sions. To deceive the vigilance of the B{Hes 
that beset him, he ordered a bed to , be pre- 
pared in the . church, and in. the dask,-of the 
evening, accompanied by two clerhs and a ser- 
vimt on foot, escaped by the north gate. After 
fifteen days of perils and adventures, brother 
Christian *( that was the name he assumed) land- 
Nov.s. ed at Gravelines in Flanders. His first visit 
was paid to the king of France, who received 
him with marks of veneration: his second to 
Alexander, who kept his court in the, pity of 
Sens. He had been preceded by a magnificent 
embassy of English prelates and barons, who 
had endeavoured in vain to prejudice the pon- 
tiff against him, though by the distribution of 
presents they bad purchased advocates .in..the 
college of cardinals. . Alexander at his request 
condemned ten of the- constitutions of Claren- 
don, recommended him to the care of the. abbot 
Pontigny, and exhorted him to bear with re- 
signation the hardships of exile; When Thomas 
thought proper to . surrender bis . bishopric into 
the hands of the pope,‘ .;bi8: ri38ignation.iW»s hail- 
ed by a part of the consistory as- the readiest 
means of terminating a vexatious and danger- 
ous controversy.: but. Al^ahder preferred ho- 
nour to conveniencei^and rd^ang to abandon 
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kiri^fer ilii^ ii!|^r^st#bf^ the'^cfibi^b^ reiifiVestied 
hint with?i®iSe?’flc^i^episc6ijp^^ ^ ■ 

sttt^tibh 6f b*^ii ab- war* in 
sorbed 'by' ^ivaies. 

pnniate l" (^4:^hin|M)ft^t ^p0i&4ddi- libidaOf 
Francd* * ''^heaae 

he ^8 ba^^’r^^Ued fey a^’gjlSiSeral ftidnjgf^^''Of 
the natjvea of Wales/: Nd^^ivjfti -tMs 
time^t he^Md'bedh'!%do^^ tb^thelks^tde^ 
expcidbiietib of leading %b Al'ibylilktd* ib^tliiiOC^ 
taindus eottiiitry.' "SoOlS ^after* his < aeOeG^ti thte 
Welsh ventured' tb- ibtiB’# ihoae dephedatioiM) 
whieh- they bad^exOPeised ^th -fenpuniiy^^ uodc^ 
the reigh of Stq^en : and^^to his dc^and'bf 
satisfaetion ■ had ' Tetumed - a cont^^tuoirs r^ 
fusal.^ Atj lie enC^d FUoifehireJ')OWen ^<5wyf»- 
ned and ReeaiapiG^ffidf^ ^he princea'bf North 
and South ^n<^(4oua ^of 'thbif ii^tionty, 

retired to thd'W4i^1^f'0|d4iddI;;,ahd avrtdted 


Whi&^ tbe^ tlid, dao^r,' was 

incs^MiSly^ thfeadid^/abe tlie nadves 
with- bidfepiis'^ ai^^9|ipdre#doi5pT0onf th©^ 
moadtiiaa^ffiius^3ej"^>^ 

-Oourcy'feU' at'^di^4hii^k^.ia^^^ 
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down the royal standard : and it was not with- 
out great -personal danger that the king could 
arrest the speed of the fugitives, and restore 
order in the army. He forced his way through 
the pass : but,- taught by this lesson, when 
Gwynned endeavoured to draw him towards 
Snowdon, he turned to the right, and cautiously 
advanced along the coast in the sight of his 
fleet. For some weeks he employed the army 
in ravaging the country, opening roads through 
the forests, and erecting castles in commanding 
situations: and the war, though distinguished 
by no splendid action, was successfully termi- 
nated by the homage of the two princes, and 
the surrender of hostages for their fidelity,"’ 
But under the mask of submission they still 
cherished projects of independence, and by pre- 
datory incursions kept alive the spirit of their 
subjects. This untractable disposition was se- 
verely chastised in 1J63, when an English anny 
spread desolation over the county of Carmar- 
then bu^t the subsequent absence of Henry 
in Normandy encouraged the Welsh princes 
to make use of. the first opportunity -to awaken 

He wa9.hereditdtr)r standard4>earcn iSix/yaars aflerwardshc 
was accused by Robert de Montfort of cowardice and treason on 
this occ^ion. 4!e ibughtf lus and conquered. By 

law he should have been 'put ta dcahi but« the king granted him 
his Itfe^ conhs<^ted h«pro^rty:,*aDd, co’mpeUed to wear the 
cowl aiobug the.mobks of Heading. » Diecto, 535. 

Ncwbrig. iL5. Gfervase, ISlBO. , Girald. Itin, i, 10. Powel, 
nd ann^ 1157. . ^ k3ii;iddultm« ji. 10. 
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the hatred and resentment of dieir countrymen. 
A nephew of Gryffith was found dead in his bed. 
The uncle, pretending that he had been assas- 
sinated by m«i in the pay of the ecurl of Pern- 
broke, unexpectedly burst into Cardiganshire, 
and reduced all the Sl^lish fortresses. . The 
flame of insurrection ^spread tbi’pughoutiWales. 
The men of the south gathered round the 
standard of Gryflitli : those of the north crowd- 
ed to that of Gwyimed: and die warriors of 
Powisland assembled at the voice of Owen Gy- 
velioch. llie borders were immediately over- 
run : but so rapid were the movements of the 
Welshmen, that generally, before assistance 
could arrive, the storm had passed away, and 
left only the marks of its ravi^fes. Henry has- 
tened from Normandy, and encamped tvith an 
army of English and: foreigners. at Oswestry : 
the Welsh in equal force. assembled at. Cqrwen 
in Merionethshire. A; .gen^l ttoticm, 't^ re- 
sult of accident; was fov^ht dii the banks of 
the Cicroe. The ihsqrgetits lost iy|te botde, and 
the invaders „ieach^ the mountain of 

Berwin. Tfae kipg atqamped ut<its^^f^ and 
on its summit hovered a clbud' natives ready 
to burst on the hetbds ’of^ tbdf ^ti^mieSi ' ’ But 
the elemedts . teimidht^ 

. storms of •'Taiii the 

army, abmdoutDj^ with 

dSfllCttlty -to the city ofCIfes^. ^ him- 
self for tbU'.chisgmcet-Ji^ry exercised' his ven 
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gcancc on liis numerous hostages, the children 
' — J — ' of the noblest families in Wales, amongf whom 
were Cynwric and Meredith, the sons of Gryf- 
fitli, ilhccs and Cadwallc^ the sons of Gwynned. 
By his orders the eyes of all the males were 
rooted out, and the ears and noses of the fe- 
males w^ere amputated. .'Having^ thus satiated 
himself with blood, aiid covered luihself with 
infamy, on a sudden, and without any ostensible 
reason, he disbanded his army, and returned to 
London. When this fbsult of the expedition 
was communicated to the archbishop in bis 
exile, he exclaimed ,in the words of scripture : 
His ivise, men are become fools : the ^rd hath 
ient among them d spirit of giddiness : they 
have made England to reel and stagger Hhe a 
druf^on.ptad/^. 

AcquUi- Henry was, however, more fortuna{;e in the 
iJKiagnc. cabinet than he h^ beep in the field, and by a 
suci^si^ful .negpqia^cm added to his dominions 
the extensive province of ;ipr^tagpe. The fight 
to the ,„dut^y,^ W%h ha^ jopg, been divided 
airi^ dpereat^ j|!^h^ ; of .thp same family, 
now ^nter^d inr^p^sp^ of pari of 

Kichmond: but prince, of an indoient and 
peaceM dis^^^o^^ Mniself ;unable to 
repress the had 

».N^brig.;1i:!WV< St. Thom. «p. i. 40. 

Powd, »d ann. 1166, ; H wed. John' of ^sbuiy, also ex- 

presses lus surprise, tl^ aw wtmnta bominuoi Britoiies nivico- 
linos should have beeiJ victorious, 13».. 
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long maintained a;real independence, and by 
their mutual wars, impoycrished their vassals, « — 
and laid desolate the' cpunj;ry. It did not re- 
ijuirc mucli efibrt to induce Conan, to descend 
from a situation, to which he was evidently 
unequal. He tran^erred^ with’ tfi4 exception iioti. 

’ of the county of Guingamp, titt hiS jpo^sesstons * 
and rights to his daughter and heiress* C6n- 
stanlia:* an “imaginary” maniage was con- 
cluded between the princess and (jfeotfijy, the 
third son of the English monarch' ; * and Henry 
was appointed (lie guardiafr of the children 
during their minority. In^ this capacity he as- 
sumed the reins of government ; levelled the 
castles, and broke the spirit, ef the refractoiy 
barons ; and restored to the •people the bless- 
ings of tranquillity, and the administration of 
justice.® * ^ ’ 

Amidst these ,thinsaotions the* eyes of the Ddiiish- 
kiug were still fixed On.. exSe* at Pontigny, the friends 
and by his order the puniishment*‘(of treason 
was denounce4 agmnst any person, who' should 
presume to bring irttb ISn^laxifd letlerS’«of ex- 
coinmunication or ’raten^et'^frora cither the 

^ * * * < ^ 

j I " 1 * y 

Imaginario conmibio. C&rop. Ncfrui, IClrto,' * ^ 

^ Chroa. , KeWbr^« if« 18 , > Matilda died at l^en 

tiie next year, onr the lOth of SeptamWw JSim had spent her last 
years in works of duiriiy,. iTheJhlJJ^w^ig epitaph vr^ an^vcii on 

her^afnh^^^ ^ + » 

QttumasQa»\iraiiiqor9«edn^i^ 

Die jaiMd^euhciJIlliaiy spfiihs% parens, > 
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CHAP, pontiff or the archbishop. He confiscated the 

« — — - estates of that prelate, commanded his name to 
be erased from the liturgy, and seized the re- 
venues of every clergyman who had followed 
him into France, or had' sent him pecuniary 
assistance.*** * By a refinement of vengeance, 
he involved all who were connected with him 
cither by blood or friendship, and with them 
their families without distinction of rank, or 
age, or sex, in one promiscuous sentence of 
banishment. Neither men, bowing under the 
weight of jTars, nor infants, still hanging at 
the breast, were excepted. The list of pro- 
scription was swelled with four hundred names ; 
and the misfortune of the sufi'erers was aggra- 
vated by tlie obligation of an oath to visit the 
archbishop, and importune him with the his- 
tory of their wrongs. Day after day crowds of 
exiles besieged the door of bis cell at Pontignj'. 
His heart was wning .with anguish: he im- 
plored the (impassion of his fnends ; and en- 
joyed at last tlie satis&etion of knowing that 
the wants of these blameless victims had been 
amply relieved by the behefiietions of the king 
of France, the queen of Sicily, and thC pOpe.*‘ 
Still Henry's r^sentnlent was insatiabie. Pon- 
tigny belonged to the CisterciaiHri and he in- 


Epist* S* Tblim; u 49. 57, 59^' iii« 79. Oerv* 1399.* WUk. 
con. i. 499* 
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formecl them, that if they continued to afford *^*^'^^* 
an aayluiu to the traitor, not one of their order * — 
should be permitted to remain within his do- 
minions. Tlie archbishop >yas compelled to 
quit his reti;eat : but Loub. iromedi^ly offered 
him the dty of Sens for his residence.® 

Here, as he had done at Pontigny. Becket JJ*® /"x. 
led the solitary and mortified life of a recluse. comiminU 
Withdrawing himself from company and amuse- Semies* 
ments, he divided the whole of hjs time be- 
tween prayer and reading^® His choice pf books 
was determined by a reference to the circum- 
stances in wliich he was placed^: and in the 
canon law, the histories of the martyrs, and the 
holy scriptures, he sought for advice and con- 
solation. Oiv a mind naturally firm and un- 
bending such studies were likely to n^ke a 
])owerfiiUimpression : and his friends, dreading 
the consequences, endeavoured to divert his 
attention to other objects." But their remon- 
strances 'were fruitless. Qi^uaUy his opinions 
became tinged with . {cnthnsjasm : he identified 
his catjfse with tlmt pf Opd und tlie church :: 
concession appeared to him }i)ie apostacy ; and(. ,. 
his resolution ^ fixed bea? every privation». 
and to sacrifice, if it^fwas! nccesimy, even his 

: :7T r-r-; : "-'ll ,y 

«* Ep.i. ISO. ISS, 1S9. Gerv. n^l4dt. Hov«d.S8(S. 

**. G6IV. 1400. Stcftfasiust.^' Sitt. 9S0. 

** fTosuot i)ui«Ici». WDoae* nlk mibl eredtte, quia 

naneaoa emthktetia' - ^ iJsBBjSafis. inwr.ep, S..T1 k>iii. i. si. 

See also U..10, IS. 10, so. 85. 
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own life in sp sacred a contest. The violence 

of Henry nourished and strengthened these sen- 
titnents : . and at. Jast, urged by the cries of the 
sufferers, the archbishop assumed a bolder tone, 
which terrified his enemies, and tbe 

coui't of Rome to come forward to his sup- 
port. By a sentence, promulgated with more 
than the usual solemnity, he cut off from the 
society of the faithful, such, of the royal minis- 
ters as had .communicated with the antipope, 
those who had framed the constitutions of Cla- 
rendon, and all who had invaded the property 
of tlic.qhurch,*^ At the same-time he confirmed 
by frequent letters tlie wavering mind of the 
pontiff^®® checked by his remonstrances the op- 
poskion of the cardinals who Imd been gained 
by his .adversaries { and intimated to Henry, 
in strong but affectionate language, the punish- 
ment which awaited his impenitence.*^ .. 


Tins migUfy monish, the lord of so many 
nations, while he affected ..to despise," s'ecretly 
dreaded, the spiritu^ .arms of his victim. The 
strictest orders were issued that every passenger 
from ^h^yond sea should.be searched; that 
all letters ..from; ,, the ipofjjp,, or the arOhbisliop 
should .be seized ; fhht the .bearers slionld suffer 
the most seyere and.fhimefnl ^tfalabnnents'; and 
freemenai' ini ^ ^whicli they . 



*• ii.4S* 46, 47. iv. «. 19, 20. tloTetl. 2»5. 


^ Ep. i, 65^ 66. <( V ^ ^ * “ 
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owed service, should promise upon oath not to CHAP, 
obey any censure published by ecclesiastical au- / 
thority against the king of the kingdom But 
it was for his continental dominions that be felt 
chiefly alarmed. There the greirt barons, who 
hated his government, would gladly embrace 
the opportunity to leVolt; ' and the 'king of 
France, his natural oppohent, U'ould iiistantly 
lend them his aid against the enemy of the 
church. Henee for some years the principal 
object of his policy was to averty or at least to 
delayj the blow which he so much dreaded. 

As long as the pope was a fugitive in France, He sends 
dependent on the bounty of his adherents, the wurfz-*^ 
king had hoped that his necessities would com- 
pci him to abandon the primate. But the anti- * 
pop||l^as now dead : and though the emperor 
had raised np a second in the person of Guido 
of Crema, Alexander had returned to Italy, and 
recovered possession of Romei Henry there- 
fore resolved to try the influence of teixor, by 
threatening to espouse the ’cause of Guido. He 
even opened a <7orrespondehee with’ the empe- 
ror: *and in a geherid di^ at Wurtzbutgh 'his 
ambassadors made oatit:in'the‘name'"0f their' 
master, that he ivotdd> Alexander; and 
obey the- authority riVfld; 'Of'IHis fact 

there cannot be W to 

the Germtm natidl^i^^^. ^p^^ral^ and 

n — > . i. i -- - ,:,,,— - 

. ' ** Gerrasf^* 295. ' 
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CHAP, is attested by an eye-mtness, who from the 
« — council wrote to the pope a full account of the 
transaction. Henry, however, soon repented 
of his .precijritancy.'® His bishops refused to 
disgrace themselves by transferring their obe- 
dience at the nod of their prince : and he was 
unwilling to involve himself in a new and ap- 
parently a hopeless quarrel. To disguise or 
excuse his conduct he disavowed the act, attri- 
buted it to his envoys, and afterwards induced 
them also, to deny it.*** John of Oxford was 
dispatched to Rome, who, in the presence of 
Alexander, swore that lit Wurtzburgh he had 
done nothing contrary to the faith of the church, 
or to the honour and service of the pontiff."' 

expedient was one, which liad been 
tiicpope, prohibited by the constitutions of Clarei;|j|j^. 
lie repeatedly authorized his bishops to appeal 
in their name and his own from the judgment 
of the archbishop to that of the pope. By this 
means the authority of that prekte was provi- 
sionally suspended: and though his friends 
nuuntained that these appeals wore . not vested 
with the conditions required by the canons, tliey 
were always admitted by Alexander.* * ^ The king 
impro^'ed the delay to purchase friends. By the 
pontiff his presents were iadigiumti^ refused: 
they were accepted by':aiiai^'’ipf ■the cardinals, 

• £puit.'S. Th'om.i.ird. 74. t 02 . ii. * 1 ,' 

» l!^J.i6S.iLK gr. ] 198.a. 3?. Mnof 

Salifibiiiy'n very «mnioiHbma{^ed», iri;4&.' 186. " ' 
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by the free states in Italy, and by several 
princes and barons supposed to possess influ- 
ence in the pf^ml councils.^ On some ocea^ 
sions Henry ^ew himself and his cause or the 
equity of Alexander: at others he demanded 
and obtained legates to decide the controversy 
in France. Twice he condescended to receive 
the primate, and to confer witli him on tlte sub- 
ject. To avoid altercation it was agreed tliat 
no mention should be made of4he “ customs i ’* 


CHAP. 

V. 


but each mistrusted the other : Henry was wil- 
ling to preserve the liberties of the church 
“ saving the dignity of his crown : ” the arch- 
bishop was equally willing to obey the king, 

“ saving the dignity of the church “ In the nov. 
second conference these cautionary clan ses were 
omitted : ^'thc terms were satisfactorily adjusted : 
and the primate, as he' was about to depart, re- 
quested of his sovereign the kiss of peace. It 
was the usual termination of such discussions, 
the bond by which the contending parties sealed 
their reconciliation.* But Henry coldly replied 
tliat he had formerly Sworn never to give it him : 
and that be was unwiUihg to incur the guilt of 
perjury. So flimsy an evasion could deceive no ' 


” ii. 21. 38; 78, 79.. ^ . ' 

^ i^. ui,6..1S. iv. 5 / 9 . 8 . . 1405.; J{civcd. 8^. - 

** £p. T..12. fn this episde sevemt instances mentioned of 
the iiMeeority'atteDdio|;,a ttCoaeiludioaVi^. Unuy,. unlass he 
gave the kiss of peade^ , Ifio king iiad Lmo ireiHniciled to many at 
the request of l.ot^ ai>djyet p^cu^ thm i^rwards. Ibid. 
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CHAP, one : and the primate departed in the full con- 
' — ^ — viction that no reliance could be placed on the 
king’ s sincerity.®® 

A (|uirrci Hcnry had now spent several years in France. 

His presence had been necessary to overawe 
I'raiicc, tiic turbulence of his continental barons, who> 
on every frivolous pretext, were eager to defy 
his authority, ,and aj>pealcd, according to the 
forms of the feudal jurisdiction, to the protec- 
tion of their superior lord the king of France. 
Nor was Louis slow to aid the petitioners, that 
he might mortify the pride of his vassal. Ilcncc 
each year hostilities were commenced, continued 
for a few weeks, and then suspended by tniccs 
equally short in duration. But in the beginning 
of 11C9 a peace was finally concluded between 
the two monarehs. Henry consented ‘to yield 
Anjou and Maine to his eldest, and Aquitaine 
to his second, son. -The former had already 
espoused one, the latter was now affianced to 
another, of the daughters of Louis : and it was 
stipulated that each should hold his dominions 
iio9, immediately from his father-in-law.*^ It is diffi- 
cult to concievo what could have extorted from 
the king a treaty so prejudicial to his interests. 
Probably, as he never compilied \rith the condi- 
tions, it was no letter thttn one of those dis- 
honest frauds, to which he so frequently de- 


^ £p. iu. 50, 61, 69, Gervftse, 1408. 
Epist. S. Thom. ii. 66. 
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scen'ded in the pursuit of some temporary CHAP, 
advantage. < — 

He had now anotlicr object in view, the co- coronn- 
ronation of his son Henry, a measure the policy 
of which has been amply 'but unsatisfactorily 
discussed by modern historians. The perform- 
ance of the ceremony belonged of right to the 
archbishop of.Canterbury ; “ and Becket had 
obtained from the pope a letter forbidding any 
of the English bishops to usurp an office which 
was the privilege of his sce.*^ But it was im- 
possible for him to transmit this prohibition to 
those to whom it was addressed : and his ene- 
mies, to remove the scruples of the prelates, 
exhibited a pretended letter from the pontiff 
empowering the archbishop of York to crown 
the prince.**® He was knighted early in the iiro. 
morning; the coronation was performed with 
the usual solemnities in Westminster abbey: 
and at table the king wmted on his son with his 
own hands. Why the wife of the prince was 
not crowned with her husband wc are not in- 
formed: but Louis took to himself the insult 
offered to his daughter : and entered the borders 
of Normandy with his army. Henry hastened 
to defend his dominions : the two mbnairchs 
had a private conferracc: the former treaty 

^ Eadcner, p, 66. •• Epiat. S. Thom, iv, 42. v. 34. Wilk. 

Con. i. 450. Lord Lyttelton was deemed by this letter : 

Mr. Berington has sbev^n that it was a forgery. App. ui. 
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CI^P. ^vas renewed ; and a promise was ^vcn of an 
' — ^ — ' immediate reconciliation with the primate.'*^ 
and jri ^ Every attempt to undermine the integrity of 
inate*Me the pontiff had now &iied : and Heniy saw with 
cUcdT alarm that the thunder, which he load so long 
feared, was about to burst on his dominions. A 
plan of adjustment had been arranged between 
his envoys and Alexander; and to defeat the 
ehicanery of his advisers, it was accompanied 
with the threat of an interdict, if it were not 
executed within the space of forty days. He 
consented to see the archbishop, and awaited 
his arrival in a spacious meadow near the toum 
July 22. of Freitville on the borders of Touraine.'“ As 
soon as Becket appeared, the king spurring 
forward his horse, }ritb his cap in his hand, pre- 
vented his salutation ; and, as if no dissension 
had ever divided them, discoursed with him 


Gervasc, 1412. Hoved. 296. The persons, who had 

been commissioned to solicit the interview from Henrj, were the 
archbishop of llouen and tlic bishop of Nevers, I shall transcribe 
from the instructions given to them by Bccket, the character of 
the king as drawn by one who know him so well, and whose inter- 
est it was not to misrepresent him to these commissioners. Quia 
multiplices illius prodigii fucos non est facile deprehendcre, quid- 
quid dicat, quamcumquc hguram induat, tamen omnia ejus wbis 
suspccta sint^ et iallacite plena credantur, nisi quorum (idem mani- 
i^ta uperis exhibitio comprobabit. Si senserit quod vos aut pro- 
missis currumpere valeat, aut minis detcrrere, qt aliquid obtineat 
contra hodcstatcin vestram ct causse mdeinnitatem, illico vestra 
apud cum prorsus evaoescet auctoritas .• . • Sin autem viderit, 
qiiod VOS a proposito flectere nequeat, furorem siinulabit. Imprimis 
jurabit,. ct degeiabir: ut Proteus mutabilur, ct taddem revertetur 
in s6. Epist; S. Thomt V. ; 
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apart, with all that easy familiarity which had chap. 
distinguished their former Mendship. In the < — ^ — < 
course of their conversation, Henry excltumed: 

“ As for the men who have betrayed both you 
“ and me, I will make them such return, as the 
“ deserts of traitors require.” At thje^words 
the archbishop descended from his horse, and 
threw himself at the feet of his sovereign: but 
the king laid hold of the stirrup, and insisted 
that he should remount, saying: “ In short, 

“ my lord archbishop, let us renew our ancient 
“ affection for each other ; oqly shew me honour 
** before those, who are now viewing our bcha- 
*•' viour.” Then leturnkig to his attendants, he 
observed: “ I find the archbishop in the best 
“ dispositions towards me : were I otherwise 
towards him, I should be the worst of men.” 

Becket followed him, and by the mouth of 
the archbishop of Sens presented his petition. 

He prayed that tiic king would graciously ad- 
mit him to the. royal favour, would grant peace 
and security to him and his, would restore the 
possessions of the see of Canterbury, and would, 
in his mercy, niakc amends to that church for 
the injury it had sustained in tlie late coronation 
of his son. In return he promised him love, 
honour, and eyery servk^, wluclf an archbkhop 
could render in tiiie X4ord to Ids Iting mid his so- 
vereign. To these demands Henry assented: 
tiiey ag^in conversed ap^ a considerable 
time : and at their sepurati<m it was mutually 
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CHAP, understood that the archbishop, after he had 
^ — yl— / arranged his affturs in France, should return to 
the court, and I’emain there for sopie days, that 
the public might be convii^ed of tlie renewal 
and solidity of their friendslup.*"® 

Bcckct rc- If felt as he preten4cd, his conduct in 

Engiami. this intfervicAy will deserve the praise of .magna> 
nimity : but lus shill in the. art of dissimnlation 
may fairly justify a suspicion of. his, sincerity. 
The man, lyho that very morning had again 
bound Mmself by oath, in tliq presence of, his 
courtiers to refuse the. kiss of peace, could not 
be animated with friendly sentiments {to- 
wards the archbishop : and the jmind of;,tlAat 
prelate, though his hopes suggested .brighter 
prospects, Avas still d^^rkcned with doubt and 
perplexity.'?* Months were, suffered to elapse 
before tim, royal engagements were executed:, 
and when ^t jast, with the terrors of another 
Nov, 12, interdict hanging over his head,., the , lung . re-? 
stored the firchlcpiscopal landi;, the, rents hod 
been previously levied, ^ corn ond eattJe had 
been carried off, and the buildings were left> 
in the mp^t dilapidated. stiU^.!*’^; The .remon- 
. strances o^.the primate, apd his two visits to the > 


><'’£p,v,^, Jurs^eaJiec^^.aw^t'npgosciiIO; 

cxcepturus. Iblil',' ' itid, ^ . 

Qtiadiil: iii, S, ''£^.¥,‘ 31. is* 'ihiekii^, though reconciled 
to the archbishop on the S2d of July, levied the rents tilt the 12th 
of November, Wilk. con. i. 465. John of Salisbury says till Christ- 
mas, ep. 280. . ' 
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doart'^litt^Vied' decwtful promises ; CfiAP. 

Hfes and ' — 

l^lpDiny 

resolved to ‘de- 

parterfef?#tdtg 

'sity 'ftf 



tldd 
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CHAP. York,**® Gilbert of London, and Joscelin of 
' — ^ — ' Salisbury, to whose misrepresentations was at- 
tributed the delay of the king to fulfil his 
engagements. For the sake of peace the arch- 
bishop had wisely resolved to suppress these let- 
ters : but three prelates, who knew that he 
carrie^thehi about him, had assembled at Can- 
terbury, and sent to the epast Ranulf de Broc, 
with a party of soldiers, to search him on his 
landing, and take them from him. Information 
of the design reached Kim at IVitsand : and in 
a moment of irritation, he dispatched them be- 
fore hiinself by a trusty messenger, by whom, 
or by whose means, they w'ete publicly deli^ 
vered to the blshojis in the presence^ of their at- 
tendants,'™ It was a prccipi^te and unfortunate 
mmure; and probably the occasion of the ca- 
ia^tro^e^diich followed.”® The prelates, caught 
iri ’mare, burst iiito loud complaints 

agaJiT^lillf^dVI'bf pdw^^ aiid'^irst of Wvenge: 

the Hnse of Jdhn of Saliiau 

sjijBCting; Ywk W uut,. tha^.prel-^ richly (id 

stirveil wti liie.|ives hliiii, of Archidlabotusl SecEp. R. 

TsT’ W ilJtCottvi^^ 

, , “• naakea 

' the foltowi^ ;> NjB^t^pa|vit8a t^qii^tiam con- 

detadti yhTeeinttts quod 

beadisstta^rpi^'Ci^Mir^^^ regis con- 

ran pbtiii9sei& raijone teipitoM<^de^>ositione pacis dissimu- 
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they ‘accused him to the young king of violating CHAP, 
the royal privileges, and wishing to tear the 
crown from his head; and they hastened to 
Normandy to demand redress from the justice 
or the resentment of Henry. 

Under the protection of his conductor the Dec. s. 
primate reached Canterbury, where he w^ joy- 
fully received by the clergy, and people, 'ihence 
he prepared to visit Woodstock, the residence of 
the young Henry, to pay his, , respects to the- 
the prince, and to justify his late conduct. But 
the courtiers, who dreaded, bis influence over the 
mind of his former pupil, procured'a peremptory • 
order for , him to return, and confine himself to 
his own diocese. He obeyed, and spent the fol- Dec. is. 
lowing days in prayei; and the functions of his 
station. Yet they were days of distress and 
anxiety. The menaces of his encmi^ seemed 
to derive imporlnirce..; from . each succeeding 
event. , Hi? pro^^qns wej;^! hourly interce^ : 
his property was, plundered:, his servants wero 
beaten and insulted. 'On Christmas day he 
ascended ' the pulpit : hhi serinon was distin- 
guished by the Whes^esV.an|f amimtidn with 
which he spoke : at the qonelnsion he observed 
tbat those who thirsted his, i>lO€>d,' would, soon 

be, satined, <but „ihat i^enge the 

wrongs of his obpixdi^by^^commtitbi^a^m^ Ba- 
nulf and Itebert de Brec|'!wbc^ fdT’^s^n years 
had hot ceas^ to .Ihf^t in their 

a9;:';v ' ' • > ' ’ 
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CHAP, power on him, on his clergy, and on his monks.”* 
On the following Tuesday arrived secretly in 
Doc. 28 . the neighbourhood four knights, Reginald Fit- 
tiouof his zurse, William Tracy, Hugh de Moreville, and 
enemies, . Richard Brito. They had been present in Nor- 
mandy, when the king, irritoted by the repre- 
sentations of the three bishops, had exclaimed: 
“ Of the cowards who eat my bread, is there 
“ not one, who will free me from this turbulent 
“ priest*?” and mistaking this pa.ssionate ex- 
pression for the royal licence, had bound them- 
. selves by oath to return to England, and either 
carry off or murder the primate. They assembled 
at Saltwood, the residence of the Brocs, to ar- 
range their operations.”* 

Dec. 29. llie next day about two in the afternoon, the 
knights abruptly entered’ the archbishop’s apart- 
ment, and neglecting his salutation, seated 
themselves on the floor. It seems to have been 
their wish to begin by intimidation : but if they 
hoped to succeed, they knew little of the in- 
trepid spirit of their opponent. Pretending to 
have rcceiveici their commission from Henry, 
they ordered the primate to absolve, the excom- 
muni6ated prelates. ' ^e replied with firmness, 
and occasionally witii warmth, that jf he had 

StepK, Qwiidril.* iClO: Exi^nHinlcivit unum ex 

Qiinbtrii regiis p>^pter ftcinius qvoddain et; caeios ministros stios, 
iteipque B{U)dulphuin,l\oiDinei]a .^ele^tum toHus incento- 

rem. Grim, 361. Gervase, 1414. 
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published the papal letters^, it was with the roj'al ci^. 
permission : that ibe case , of the archbishop of > — 
York had beep reserved to the pontiff; but' that 
he was wiUinn to absolve the others- on con- 
dition that they previously took the accustpmed 
oath oi submitting to th^' deWrm^troh .^,thc 
church. It was sihgiitar that pf tiie ^i^^^ts, 
three had^ in the days of life proXperiityj^ spe^^to- 
neously sworn fealty to liiin.'^^f ” Ailudii)g^tp jthis 
circumstance, be said'.as tliey wej^'quittihg the 
room, ‘‘ Knpwihg what ^niierly passed between • 
us, I am siirprjised you sViould cpme to flnreaten 
me jh my own house.*' — Welwiir do itiibfe 
“ than threaten, was their reply. 

When they were ffone,'^is attehtlahfs Ibhdly a®®®®*'""* 

‘ - '' ' iVfn j , Uonotthe 



and colledted^ aiw neither ^ tone dr gesture 
betrayed the ^siighte^l' syni^ohi' of appr^heh'i^ 
siou. . In tjus m^ent of suspense, the voices of 
the 


their 



church , was a p We' of ' gi^atcr security than thbr 
palace.^ ^lie^ *jrc^1)i|[)io)m \hou^ 'He 'hesitate^' 
was borne alone w the pious 
friehds: hut'when he' Heard 'liie''"gafefes“'cldse b^- ' 
hmd him, he instantly orderea aiem to be re- 
opened, sayihg,«^f riot 

to be fortified like iHe 


through thh! fidrtli 1 


^^^ Ste{>haQ« as. GerVl^e, 1415. 
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CIMP. the steps of the choir, when the knights with 
w twelve companions, all In complete armour, 
burst;into the church. As it was almost dark, 
he might, if he had pleased^ have concealed 
himself among the crypts, or under, the roof: 
but be turned , to meet tliem, followed by Ed- 
ward 4frim,^his cross-bearer, the only one of 
his attendants, wlio had not fled. .To the vocife- 
rations of Hugh of Horsea, a military subdea- 
con, ** Where is the traitor ?” no answer was re- 


turned : but when Fitzursc asked, “ Where is 
“ the archbishop ?” ’ he replied : Here I am, 
the iwchbishop, but no traitor. Reginald,' I 
“ have granted thee many favours. Wbat is 
thy object now ? If you seek my life, I com- 
mand you in thV name of God not to touch 
one of niy people. ” When He was told that 
he must instanRy absolvb the bishops, he an- 
swered, ** Till they offer sat^faction, I ivill not.” 
— Then die !” exclia^med'i^e as^ssin, aiming 
a blow at his hei^. Griin interposed his arm, 
which was broken^ bui: the fpree of the stroke 
bore away ihe,pri^maiie\cap^ hnd ^bimded him 
on the erpi^'.b*' ^s ^ ieit theiblobd' trinklihg 
down his facer lie ipihed his bhd 

ft] 

fC 

cunetss pfte tOmi AgiuMlIm, cc^tl- 

nuit, donee adtm iraV " 
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murderers,, without a^rcmn and without a mo> 
tioD^ he awaited a second str^e which threw 
liim Qn his^knees: the ^!rd- laid him on the 
floor ^ the foot of Stl Benny’s altar, l^e up- 
per part of his scull w^ bfoUen in j^eces : and 
Hugh of Horsca planting his foot, pii tlie, arch- 
bishop’s necll,, with the point of his^W|wAdrew 
out the bmqs, and strewed them •ye^l^^^ve- 
ment."*., ^ ^ J ‘ 

Thus, at tlw age of fifiy-tbreel j)erished this 
extraordinary man, a martyr to what he deemed 
to be his duty* the preservatioh pf |he immuni- 
ties .of the church.^. The ' mo^^ death 

was jkhe triumj^h" of Ins cans^. His ' personal 
virtues a,nd exalted s^tij^h, the dignUy and 
composure^vith which he met his fate^ thesa- 
credims,s, of the ^Iwc where^^t^^^ murder was 
perpetrated,, ^all c^tnbuted td inspire men with 
horrqrf;,^ ehehlies, 4h*^4fajliori for his 

cus.tdnis” 

were suen<«d. ^ ^ojse . who^jhadj been eagei; to 
cohdemn|' were^^^n^ to applaud, 

his condnet ; andv hw^l^ter^i^t ifees sought to 
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* ^ J • -ivi. J(gi- . / ' • f.,’’ ',•^4 
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clfAP. Henry was at Bure in Normandy, celebrating 
s — the holidays, and displaying the pomp of royalty 
<>f midst of his prelates and npbles. The 

andcr*^' news plungcd him atoncednto the deepest me- 
landioly. Shut up. in ■ his private closet, for 
three days bet obstinately refused to take nou- 
rishment, or admit the offices of his attendants. 
The stain whioli the fate of the archbishop would 
imprint on his character, the curses which the 
church was ready to heap on his head, the long 
train of calamities whicli possibly might follow, 
perhaps the consciousness that, if he had not 
commanded, he had at least suggested the- mur- 
der, alarmed his imagination, and partially dis- 
ordered his reason, f’rom this state he was 
aroused -on the fourth day by the importunities 
of his ministers ; and to: avert *the papal indig- 
nation, five envoys were immediately dispatched 
to Italy with almost unlimited powers.”* Alex- 
ander refused to. see them. His grief was not 
less real than that of the kidg: but it j)roceeded 
from a different cause. attributed the mur- 
der to the lenity wit^ :^|ii!cli he had. hitherto 

treatedthe.adversaries.pftiie primate; and that 

i; '’'Im • , , , 

St. Thom. v*79; lliciting know not how to behave to 
the miirderera; TOpnhishthcittfforthat^i^hibbthteyhad understood 
he wishvd them to i}oj; 4ppeaieed ^b^eiterdus to spare them was 
to confirm the genera}' sui^icibh the murder. 

to the judgment of. 

Spiritual courts. ^ Tn travelled to iionie> and 

w*ere enjoined by to iiial^ to Jcmsalem> 

where some) if not all) Of them died. Ibid* » . ■ 
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he might decide on his future conduct without ^*^^^** 
being swayed by the interested advice of oUicrs, ' — ^ 
he secluded himself for eight days from the 
company of his most cdndjdential friends. On 
the Thursday before Easter he gavejiudienceto 
the envoys. They warmly, asserted the inno- 
cence of their master, r'ond s^pre^^t j^i^ould 
submit his cOSe to the- wisdom^ ondatnBS^y the 
decisioDj of the pontiff. Moiled,! thougli not 
convinded*, by their declamdqnj . Alexander ex- 
communicated inivgeneiy 'termsUhe assassins, 
with all their advisers, abettorS) and protectors; 
and appointed the cardinhhs Theqdin and Albert 
his legates in Franeeito. take cogAbiance> of the 
cause.**' The intelligence was received . with 
satisfaction by Henry;, but/as he was ignorant 
of the instructions and hrtentions of the legates, 
he deemed V it jprudentfr to wii^oWw foom Nor- 
mandy beforetbeir..a|‘riYkh^ He knikd in Eng- 
land in the b^ilnigg^Of Xugust : two months 
were spent in the qoUedtionbl a powei^l army ; 
and in October a fieetlof fonrihundred sail boire Oct. is. 

Ep. v‘. S4j 83^ rfie king^s env&jrs Were ^posed byAjfoicander 
of W^les aind Gudterof Fhiid^ two dier^iiien,' wbt» Iiad;beea la- 
the service of the(a'chbi8liopf.''ip!urii^b».e'xiieclergytncii'ofaH 
nations were anxious W be i into Iris hMsehold> to 

this ciroumstanco 

Hubert of. and' after- 

wards .pope^by ihoBWHfeprilfroii 

roade cariliaal, ;and; archb»bPl5,»f^#rn^nto ^ Salisbury 

was. that of 

Roebestea^ ajid.l^$rat{d,- th« %inan,-..w^ successively 

appointed bislwps of. CovCQiw* '' ads-aab^ lire. 
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him to WaterfordJn Imland. His presence, he 
alleged, -was necessary to receive the submission 
of the natives ; his real motiye,. if. we may be- 
. heve? contemporary historians^.y^ ,to elude with 
decency tlie visit ef ^e .le^tes* , But before I 
describe the issue of tjtis expedition^, which has 
connect^ the liistory of the sister isle with that 
of Englandy it will be proper to notice the pre- 
vious state of„;the eountry, . nnd the several 
events. whieh )si^led Henry to. add to bis other 
titles that of 5?jthe .Lord. of Ireland,” 
inhabi** 'That the aodent j inhabitants of Irc^ndwere 
tants of chiefly of . .Celtic .nrigin, is /oyident, ,f^om; the 
Ireland, language stiU sp(fl£en>: by/; their descendants."? 
Of thdr miners, polity, and religion,; we may 
safely judg^ froiR. analogy- , , There, , be , no 

doubt that they^iiyed injtho.saine njdo .and un- 
civilized state, in^'which their neighhonrs were 
discovered by the l^ons of Rome, and the 
teachers of chrfstiahity.’^ Book^ md^4> have 
been published,' which r^u^ly Ms^ the 
revolutions of Erin from a period anterior to the 


See DOte« ‘ \ . _ ,(i t 


deluge.: but it is evident'' that the -more early 
portion of file ]^shjife<^iy|lf Kea^n^ ri^hti ihe 
same baseless; aumori^lts the. Bi^ish^hi^^ 

’■ ' tv'’ 

■ . 1$ iwr 

iOi^t 
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Geoffry; of bardic ficti^dns^ and of tradi’donal ger 
nealog^es. These; pei^^^tbefonCjr mort probably v-«v^ 
after> the introduction of ohiistiaolty, were com- 
mitted to writitfj^: neW^ were 

added by the fancy of cojp^ts and loiters : and 
a few additional links; the or^^on o^biie or two 
imaginary personage; 

in Ireland with the foimd^f|l}the^w^^ of 
Babel:’^ Nor were’ Such fhbicl'ftbe pecuUar 
growth of the isoil of ErihJ: ^0 fyank and the 
Norman, the' Briton ^d the found no 

more difficulty than'' tracing 
back their progenitors to the arfsri 'aSnd pointing 
out the very giiindson- of Noah, - from whom 
each of them was lineally <kscendedi**‘ Hence, 
if there were aught of truth in tliie traditions of 
tircse nations, it soon became’ so blended with 
fiction, that at’ the 'present day to distinguish one 
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from the other must prove a hopeless as well as 
' — useless undertaking. 

Their con- Though tlic gospcl had hceu preached ih 
ciirisiiani- Ireland at a more' early '^eWod/lHc general cori- 
version of the native^ be^n reserved for tlie 
zeal of St. Patrick^*“¥lns celebrated missionary 
was botti ih*k’'villa^'befu^etti D'unbartbh and' 
GlasgoW/Hi^hich has’Slnc’e'assramed the name of 
K^ill-patiick. Tie cb^mctiCed.hi^ labours in the 
year 432VWd ajftir ii Hfe' of ihdefatigable exer- 
tion;' died at'’’ab’4d^hhcdtf a^e in 49^}’’'® His 

Th6 existcn'cc of oc.‘ Patrick nas been recently denied by Dr,. 
Ledwicb, Wlib ^lVite ho 4i&sn«ies ftfe'‘r!gHI of iir6>ediiUty hliiiseli^* 
presumes the expects them? 



itwjlilry; 


tioned by the very ancient author of the life of 5r. Gertrude ( Annal. 
Belied, i. 467), by CumiWin CAs&eir; SjdJog, epist. 62), by Adamuan 
(in prol. vit. S, Columb.) : Uy fi^de (^^ 651), by Alcuin 

(Vit. S. Willibrordi), and in li;f4' ol(| .i^Up^hoi^ of the monastery 
of Benchor, To these autbotIdferiEifa'virherated liy that learned an- 
tiquary Dr. p’Conqr(Prol/3diXi)*!I to ancient litany pi;^- 

lishcd by Mdbilloih 5(A"iiat vet wriipU“^ whilot^ be* inofe recent 

thail thd seventh ‘b^ntuiyi ‘ Thb/ ahttphepaiy^ ql‘ 3encbor, forineriy 
employed' iii this ‘service /bf &,at chhirbWis i|till^ preserved in the 
Ambrosian Iibrii^y at titVc*)V^ 

liy liins in lipnottr of ]patt1^dlar'^fi1tit^^^ of wnopiW Patrick. 

It is eniitletf, lYyt^nus ilVough 

it displays littlq was 

then considered as the ^ 
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disciples appear to ^ye inherited the spirit of 
their teacher: churches and monasteries were y— 
successively founded : and every Species of learn- 
ing known at the time, was^iduppsly cultivated . 


to escape the visits of the barbariapsj who in the 
fifth and sixth ceutui’^S depopulated jipd dis- 
membered the western empire.- W^heirlsoience 
was almost extinguished on the cbntinent;, it still * 
emitted a faint light from the remofe shores of 
Erin: strangers from Britain, (raul and Germany, 
resorted to the Irish schools;*® and Irish mis- 
sionaries established monasteries and imparted 
instruction on the banks of the Danube, and 
amid the snows of the Api^iinmes. During this 
period, and unjfer such masters,’ the natives 
were gradually reclaimed from the ignorance and 

j, , Domini^ jlluni eljegiti 
Ut docer^jt ^rbitras 
Gentes, et piscarct . v> 

, ^ Per dacj^iwe,r^a.».. . 

. Hibernas^jpterg^tis., 

Dr. O'Conor conceives thi$. venerable MS. to hare been written 
about the year 690, from the notice^ ^tontained in a hymn at the 
end : but if he could have Insfpccfed it he would have dis- 

covered tliat this last hymn i^ |n^ad(^ii by-a later hand^ and that 
the body of the MS/, with tl^e, p^sag^ ih questiohi is much more 
ancient. Oltrochi,^ the late learned lib.mrian^ pi^nounced it of the 
same age wUh St. CiolMnibanuS;Bm 
Bobbio it was origiiudly ' 

In mentioning the rtorthf^^||a5oi»,' who crowdi^d to hear the 
Irish teachers, Bede ha^ record^, bonburable'^trait in the cha- 
racter of tlie natlve.s. Quos. omnj^’igcq^ lib^ntissime suscipientes, 
victuni quotidianum sine pietlp,,||bros ^tioque ad Icgcnduni, ac 
magisterium gratuitum pracbeVe euWbant; Bede Bist. iii. 27. 
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pursuits of savagfe life: but their civilization 
- v"- * was retarded the opposite indueuce of their 
national institutabns : it . was finally arrested by 
the invasions of the -i^orthmenj who from the 
year 748 during two centuries, almost 

annually visited the ishmd* These savages tra- 
versed It in every •direction ; went through their 
usutd roittid oE^lunder, bloodshed, and devasta- 
tion ; and at la^ occupying the sea coasts, formed 
settlements the unouths of: the navigable 
nvers. The result was the same in Ireland as 
in Britain and Gaul. Hunted by the invaders 
into the forests, and compelled to earn a preca- 
rious.; subsistence 'by stealtil and rapine, the 
natives foig<k the” duties ^f roligion, lost their 
rdisb for the comforts; of ^fiety, and quickly 
relapsed into thebabits 'and rices of barbarism. 
Their cus- The national iqstitHtions to which I have just 
"“*■ alluded as hostile to the* progress of cirilization^ 
were tatusti^y and'l^velkuid. I. Theinhabi^nts 
wens diwded into numerous sept8;'each'of which 
obeyed the phternal autlwrity dfxits oaafinny .or 
Tanistiy. cM^. ! TheVcanfioni^i boweveari seldomenjbyed ‘ 
ind^^ttdeneei>Tli^ w^k were compelled to sub- 
nidt to the codfnd'nf iserc pbwerfuineighT 
hours/; vvbo assumed 

isted’an ard-riagb dr ebt» i^natcl)^^ if.^be 
did; ni^ exeriuse, at" least dlaimed^ the •soye-^ 
re^futy nv^.- tbc: ?^^ Ibe law > of 

tanistiy regi^lated succession td all these 
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difrnities from the Mghest to .tlie lowest. It 
carefully excluded the sqns^from mberiting the • 
authori^ of their &tl^: aii<d: the tanist, the 
heir aj^areot, ,wiM of 

the sept during thertlife|^e of^^the : ruling 
chieftain. The i^est nam'^> a^d ; 

had^ indeed^ the l^st ' (h;le : to tb^v^l^tirion : 
but his capacity' and< desert's 'Wei^ < ^^vipusly 
submitted to* examinarion;;; and die charge. . of 
crime, .or cowardice, or . deforniaty, miglit be 
urged, as an- insupeiabie . ol^etibn to his ap> 
pointmenti If the .rrigning'^mily could not 
supply a. fit person,' the new^tanist ^^rsclected 
from the next bmneh in. the’ sept ; apd thus 
every individual could fiatter. himself, that in. the 
course of a few gehi^tiol^t the chieft»nry 
might fall itq die lot of . his’ oWh, ppsterity . Such 
a custom,' create 

intestine quaii^,ji!^^h^^t^^d^W4itin 
tardy derision of C|hi; of ,the 

states wrise gerierailyjsjtc^l^ted by .P?«t 

sions and' swords : .Ihe .electrons 

weie^ofiteq.; amended .fonietiines 

the ambiripn^of^^ t«^ rei^d.t^^ ' 

natural dpath pf ir^qpi^tly 

son of d|e.d^ase^';!p^i^tat^ip^ 

bidden*4o;'a^^W^^|f^^p$^f^^^^;c<Hilitry. 

Hence. ;.^er^i^^^,tli^^^iy.'.-)^gdQm, ■ was 
divided'by;dpp^l^l|h^^ success^ 

fill candidate, the im> 
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provcment of his subjects, was compelled to 
' — provide for his own .security by guarding against 
the wiles, the treachery, and the swords, of his 
rivals.’*^ • 

Gavelkind. II. Gavelkind iil; that spelcles of tenure, by 
which lands descend to ^11 the sons equally, and 
without any ponsideratioh bf prhnogenitur^. It 
prevailed in former ages among all tlie British 
tribes: and some relies of it in ah improved 
form remtdn in England even ^ at the present 
day. Among the Irish it existed as late as the 
reign of JameS I.': aiid still retained the rude 
features of the ori^nal anstitutidn. While it 
excluded all the females, both the widow mid 
the daughters, from the possession of land, it 
equally admittec^iill the males without distinc- 
tion of spurious or legitimate birth. Yet these 
did not succeed to "the individii^ lands held by 
their father. At the death of each possessor the 
landed property of the sept'was thrown into one 
conundn mass : a new division^was made by the 
equity or caprice of , the canfinnyj and their 
respecriye portions were assigned to the dide> 
rent headaof familii^Jn the order of seniority. 
Itis evident that ^bcha^eriure must haveopposed 
^ an insa]^r^k! bar toa^cultoral,^provement, 
.and to toe iafloehce of ag^cuitqre iit multiplying 

vduch a - 

son father. More 

tIm. hair.^ Ute, idn^ ^^||^Hoiiiv^'been ibtirder^^^or to here 
fiillenmbaute. '1 , ’ ' 
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the " comforts of civilized life. It could only C^AP. 
exist among a people prinrapally addicted to 
pasturage ; and to whom tlie pcospcct of mi- 
grating to a more favourable situation, made a 
transient, preferable to « permanent, interest in 
the soil. Accordingly Davis tells, usj that even 
in his time, the districts, in which Gavelkind 
was still in. force, “ seemed to be; all one 
“wilderness.”’®® 

When the natives, after a long struggle, as* Ireland in 
sunied the ascendancy over -the Panes, the re- 
storation of tranquillity was prevented by tlie 
amlntiodi of their princes, who, during more 
than a hundred years, contended' for the sove- 
reignty of the .island. It w^s in vain that the 
pontafth repeatedly sent, or appointed, legatea 
to establish the discipline of the canons, and re- 
form' the immorality of the nation : that the 
celebrated St. Malachy- added, thfe exertions of 
his zeal: and -that f the Iridi prelates, in their iho. 
synods, publi^ed laws, and. pronounced cen- 
sures. s Tlie eflicacy of these measures was 
checked by tUe .tmfb^enee . of the prinees and 
the obstinaicy of 'tlie ; people c’?® it was entirely 
suspended by: the .'subsequent invasion of . the 
English. The t&tatCi of I Iceland at. that, period 

*3® Davis, lleports, p. 134. ' ‘ Of a great council of the 

laity an(} clergy assoaibled in itiOT it ls remarked as sometliing 
very extraordinary, that “ tliey trcpamted in peaco,,withdut quar- 
rel, or battle, or recnmlnationi owing to the great prudence of 
Kodcrick, king of Ireland/’ Annah iv. Magist. ad ann. 

VOL. IL 2 A 
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CHAP, has been delineated by Girald, who twice vi- 
sited the island, once in the company of his 
1182. brother, a military adventurer, and afterwards 
1105 . as the cliaplain or secretary of John, the young- 
est of Henry’s sons. In three books on the 
topography, and two on the subjugation of Ire- 
land, he has left us the detail of all that he had 
heard, read, and saw. That the credulity of 
the Welshman was often deceived by fables, 
is evident ; nor is it improbable tliat his par- 
tiality might occasionally betray him into un- 
friendly and exaggerated statements: yet the 
accuracy of his narrative in the more important 
points is confirmed by the whole tenor of Irish 
and English history, and by its accordance with 
the accounts which the abbot of Clairvaux hod 
received from St. Malachy and his disciples.'^’' 
The ancient dmsion of the island into five pro- 
vinces or kingdoms, was still retained ; but 


I have attentively pcru»ed the Cambren^s cversus of Lynch, 
a work of much learning and ingenuity. In several instances he 
may have overturned the statements of GiraFd : in the more im- 
portant points he has completely failed. The charge of barbarism 
so frequently and forcibly brought forward by St. Bernard, could 
be neither repelled, iibr evaded, liis principal resource has been 
to insinuate, that it should be confined to a ^lall district, though 
Ills authority d^tibesit as geueral (perunivmiam Iliberniam. . . . 
ubique. Vit. Malach. 1937): and to cooteutd^tbat it was eradicated 
by St. Malachy, though the contrary is ^ved by incontestable 
evidence. See Lynph, p. 151. 

These provinces were Leinster, Desmond or South Munster, 
Tuamondor North Muiu^r^ Connauglit and Ulster. Meath was 
considered aa annexed to the dignity of monarch of Ireland. Dr. 
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the nominal sovereignty over the whole, which CHAP, 
for several generations had been possessed by 
the O’Neals, had of late been assumed by dif- 
ferent chieft^ns, and was now claimed by the 
O’Connors, kings of . Connaught. The sea- 
ports, inhabited eWefly by the descendants of 
the, Ostmen, were places of some trade.’® Dub- 
lin is styled the rival of London :*and die wines 
of Languedoc were imported in exchange for 
hides.*® But the majority of the natives shun- 
ned the towns, and lived in huts in the country- 
They preferred pasturage to agriculture. Re- 
straint and labour were deemed by them the 
worst of evils : liberty and indolence the most 
desirable of blessings.’®' Tlie children owed 
little to the care of their parents: but shaped 
.by the hand of nature, they acquired, as they 
grew up, elegant forms, which aided by a lofty 
stature and florid complexion, excited the ad- 
miration of the invaders. Their clothing was 
scanty, fashioned after a manner which to the' 
eye of Girald appeared barbarous, • and spunr 
from the wool of their sheep, sometimes dyed, 
but generally in its, natural state. In battle 

they measured the vtdour of ’ the combatants by 

“ — ■ — 

O’Conor has attempted to descsibe the limits of these divisions 
from the more ancient ivriterfi. ProJeg. Wi\u lix. 

** The Ostmen of Ireland were the same as the Northmen of 
the Saxon writers, l^heir native country lay to the wtward. 
Girald^?,^. . **“*Girald^;700. tirbem mari- 

timam, iKirttique oeiebentmo nostra^pa emnlam Ixmdonkruoi. 

Newb. ii. so. Olrald,709. 

«A2 
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^ contempt for artificial assistance ; and 

' — wijcn they beheld the English knights coNcrcd 
with iron, hesitated not to pronounce them de- 
void of real courage. Their own arms were 
a short lance, or two javelins, with a hatchet 
of steel called a sparthe.” Tliis the invaders 
found to be a most formidable weapon. It was 
wielded with one hand, but with such address and 
impetuosity, as generally to penetrate through 
the best tempered armour. To bear it was the 
distinction of , freemen : and as it was always in 
the hand, it was frequently made* the instru- 
ment of revenge.’^ They constructed their 
houses of timber and wicker work with an in- 
genuity which extorted the praise of the Eng- 
lish.*®'* Their churches were generally built 
of the same materials: and when arehbisho]) 
Malachy began to erect one of stone, the very 
attempt excited an insun*cction of the people, 
who reproached him with' abandoning the cus- 
toms of his country, and introducing those of 
(xaul In temper the natives are described 

Girald, 738. 743. Th?y ereeVed for Henry II. at Dub- 

lin virgeutn palatiuiu niagnutn. .Gew* 1421. It U called by Bronip- 
Opuivlo virgis roirilice ad modnm/illius patria\ Broinp. 
lie wUhed^to build at Benebor oratoriani';Jaj)rdeum ad insiar 
illorum qu» in alris regiouibus eytructa con||e34pratj— Indjgime 
mirati suut^ quod in terra ilia, necdunqi .sedi|ipia ejuamodi iiiyeni* 
renttir — O bone vir, quid iibi vfsum est .nbstris banc induccrc 
regionibus novitatem. Scotiisunius, npii GaUu,. S. , Bern* in Vit. 
S. Malach*1952. He ha(i built in the i^rneplaqc, but before he bad 
visited other countries, de ligjuislaevigatis, $cd aptc tirniiterquc con- 
tcMiim, opus Scoticuoi, ptdchnini satia.. Id. 1035. i observe that 
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as irascible and inconstant, warmly attached to chai*. 
their friends, faithless and vindictive towards « — 
their enemies.''’*® Music was the acquirement 
in which they principally sought to excel ; and 
the AVelslunun, with all his partiality for his own 
country, has the honesty to assign to the Irish 
the superiority on the harp.*’*® 

Ti)at the clergy of Ireland in the sixth cen- Theiiish] 
tury differed in some points of discipline from 
the clergy of the neighbouring churches, is 
})lain from the disputes respecting the time of 
Easter and the form of the tonSure : that they 
agreed in all points of doctrine is equally evi- 
dent from the history of these very disputes, 
from the' cordial reception of the Irish ecclesi- 
astics in Gaul and Italy, and from the easy 
amalgamation of their rules with those of the 
continental monks."*’' During the invasions of 
the Northmen, they were the principal suffer- 
ers : at the return of tranquillity their churches. 

licde, four centuries before, gavc'^bc Siurie name of opera Scolica. 
to llic wooden chtirrlies built in thctifonii of England by the Irisli. 
mi'nsionancs. Bod. HUt. iii. 

Girald, 713. iice sonic ftistanpcs iu Vit. Malacli. 1950^ 

19.11. 739./ . . 

Though the niodenis teU us^that tiiey did .not admit thesur 
premacy of the popeib, no such ibforniatmn li contained In any 
ancient writer. From Bede we incidentally learn that on points of 
difficulty tliey were accustomed to consult the Homan cliurch 
(Hist. ii. 19), and to submit to its divisions. Hist. iii. 3« Cum- 
min (he wrote in 030), in bis letter to SegienuS, says iliat to obtain 
the judgtbent of the holy misimus quos novimus sapieutes 
esse, velut natos ad matrem. Usser^ Syl, cp. p. 34. 
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CIMP. and possessions fell, in naany instances at least, 

' — ^ into the hands of laymen, and were retained, 
according to the custom of tanistry, in the pos- 
session of the same family for several genera- 
tions.'-'* This was the fete even of the church 
of Armagh, the original see of St. Patrick, and 
the residence of the metropolitan of Ireland. 
During the lapse of almost two centui’ies it 
had been occupied by individuals of the same 
lineage, fifteen of whom immediately succeeded 
each other. Of these six only were clergymen : 
the rest were lay chieftains, who, though they 
did not presume to exercise the episcopal func- 
tions, enjoyed with the title the emoluments of 
the bishopric. Celsus determined to abolish 
this abuse, and chose for his successor the ce- 
lebrated Malachy O’Morgan : but the family of 
Celsus deemed the appointment an invasion of 
•their just rights, and at his death placed Mau- 


This custom prevailed both in Wales and Ireland. H»c 
ccclcsia, says Giraidus; sicut ct aliie per lliberniam et Walliam 
plures, abbateni laicuni habet. Usus enim inolevit, et prava con- 
suctudoi ut viri in parochia potentes, primo ecclesiarum patroni 
et defensores a clero constituti, postea totum sibi jus usurparent, 
terras otnad^ sibl appropriarent, soluiii altaria cum decimis et ob-* 
ventionibus elcro delinquent es, et ha.'C ipsa ii^ suis clericis et 
cognati$ assignarites. Ido. Capib. 863* Thus Wlien St Malachy 
was made abbot orBcnchor^the possessions of the monastery were 
held by the lay abbot. A tempore quo deslructum est monaste- 
tiani non defuit> qui lllud teneret cum possessidnibus suis. Nam 
et constituebantUTi per electionem etiaiHi et abbates appellabantur, 
servantes nomine et non re quod olim extiterat. D, Bernard, in 
▼it. Malach. 1955. . 
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ricej one of his relatives, on tlie metropolitan 
throne. Maurice at his decease left his dignity 
to Nichcl: but Nichel was expelled by the 
neighbouring chieftains, and Malachy, after a 
delay of five years, obtained the precarious pos- 
session of Armagh. It was to this prostitution 
of the arehiepiscopal authority that St. Bernard 
attributed the 'want of canonical discipline 
among the clergy, and the. prevalence of im- 
morality, superstition, and incestuous concu- 
binage among the people.*’® To remedy such 
evils the popes, for almost a century before the 
invasion, had employed the zeal of foreign and 
national legates: and Girald bears a willing 
testimony to the general character of the clergy, 
with whom he had been acquainted. But while 
he praises their devotion, continency,’"® and per- 
sonal virtues, he justly complsuns, that, living 
in communities under the eye of their bishop 
and abbot, they confined themselves to the 
practices of the monastic profession, and neg- 
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Vit. S. Malach. 1937 — 1941. Serin, in tranbitu Malach. 301- 
Inde tota ilia per universain IJiberniani rJissolutio cccicbiablicie dis- 
ciplinse. Inde ilia ubique pro consuctudine chrbtiana sa^va subin- 
troducta barbaries. 1937. Sec also 193'^. I9.'l(i« OLrald|^742^ 743- 
We are rcpe^dly told that die ancient clergy, of Ireland 
were married: but a can find no proof of the assertion. The frag- 
ment which is 50 often quoted from Usher, means the revei^. It 
states that the mi^iunaries, the saints of the first order, who 
lived among the people, did not refuse the services of women, be- 
cause they were superior to temptation ; while those of the second 
order, who Ibltowcd them; dwelt in monasteries, from the prccincU 
of which females were excluded. Usher, 913. 
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chap, lected the principal office of clergymenj the 
iw — ' duty of instructing the ignorance, and of re- 
proving the vices, of the people.*'” 
iicnty's The proximity of Ireland to England, and the 
ject o^Tn- inferiority of the natives in the art of war, had 
irelsufd Suggested the idea of conquest to both William 
the conqueror, and the first Henry. The task, 
which they had abandoned, was'seriously talcen 
up by the son of Matilda. To justify the inva- 
sion of a free and unoffending people, his ambi- 
tion had discovered that .the civilization of their 
manners and the reform of their clergy were 
benefits, which the Irish ought cheerfully to 
purchase with the loss of their independence. 
Within a few months aftCrJiis coronation, John 
of Salisbury, a learned monk, and afterwards 
bishop of Chartres, M'as dispatched to solicit the 
approbation of pope Adrian. The envoy %vas 
charged to assure his holiness that Henry’s prin- 
cipal object was to provide instruction for an 
ignorant people, to extirpate vice fr$m the 
Lord’s vineyard, and to extend to Ireland the 
annual payment of Peter-pence : but that, as 
every; Christian island was the property of the 
holy sce,‘'“ he did not presjiime to make the at- 

Girald, 745, T46. - Sane HiheiniaS^.osDnes insulas 

(Hume seems. to have read regna* for-.he tnuia|[^.;h>'lta)gdoro8), 
quibus lol justitia: ebristua illuxit,; i . . . jus.®., Petri el saerp-. 
sancts Romante ecclesias (quod tua eiiam ntibilitas reoognoscit) non 
est dubtum pertinere.' Cburt. Adriani. li^eg. ^*. 310. But on what- 
did this extraordinary claimrest? ;On thjs donationof Constantine, 
<he auihentidty bf-which was never- q^tioned by the criws of. 
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tempt without the advice and consent of the 
successor of St. Petei*. The pontiff, who must 
have smiled at the hypocrisy of this address, 
praised in his reply the pic^ of his dutiful son ; 
accepted and asserted the. right of sovereignty 
which had been so liberally admitted ; expressed 
the satisfaction with which he jlssentcd to the 
king’s request; and exhorted him to bear always 
in mind the conditions on which that assent had 
been grounded.’^ At the following Michaelmas 
a great council “was held to deliberate on the en- 
terprise : but a strong opposition was made by 
the cmpre.ss mother, and the barons : other pro- 
jects offered themselves to Henry’s ambition ; 


CHAP. 

V. 


It is post- 
poned. 


those ages. This we learn from the ncgociator hiniself. Omnes 
insiilee <lc jure antiquo, cx donanonc Constantini, qiii earn fundavit 
et (lotavit, dicuntur ad ccclcsiam Komauam pertinere. • Joan. Saris. 
Metalog. iv.42. Keating (p. 548) pretends that the Irish princes in 
1092 gave the sovereignty of the island to pope Urban II., through 
enmity to Donchad O’J^nan, king of Munster. Bnt Donchad was 
expelled ia.l;047» and the Irish in their memorial to John XXII., 
contend that their njonarchs never acknowledged a superior in 
temporals before the I^ngUsh invasion^ Ford, xii, 26. ^ 

See the letter in Girald, T87, Diceto, 520, Leg, Sax. 3 10, A 
most unfaithful translation is published in Mr. Plowden's Ireland, 
tom. i. App. N® 1. John of Salisbury, who mubt have known its 
real purport, calls it a grant of inhinitance. Ad proces meas Hen- 
rico concessit ct Hybemiam jure htrreditario pos^dendam, 
sicut literal ipsius wtantur. Mctalog. iv. 42. It is however ob- 
servable, that Adrian^ln this instrument avoids the usual language of 
feudal grants : he merely signifies fais acquiescence in the king's 
project: he is willing that Henry should enter Ireland, and he ac- 
knowledged lord by the natives. .GraUim ct acceptum habcratis, 
lit pro diiata^is ecclesiffi terminia, &c, insulam illam ingrediaris 
et illitis Wne populua tipnorifice^e recipiat, et ucut dominum 
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CHAP, and the papal letter was consigned to oblivion 
' — in the archives of the castle of Winchester.’'*^ 
First inva- Fourteen years after this singular negociation 
a few Welsh adventurers landed in Ireland at 
the solicitation of one of the native princes. 
Dermot, king of Leinster, had several years be- 
1132. fore carried away by force Dervor^, the wife 
of O’Ruarc, prince of Brejffny or Leitrim. The 
lady appears to have been a willing captive: 
but the husband, to avenge his disgrace, claimed 

1155. the assistance of Turlogh O’Connor, monarch of 
Ireland ; and the adulterer was compelled to re- 
store the fugitive. From this period Dermot 
and O’Ruarc adhered to opposite interests in all 
the disputes which agitated the island. During 
the life of Maurice O’Loghlin, who succeeded 
O’Connor in the sovereign authority, Dermot 

1156. braved the power of his adversary ; but on the 
1166. death of that prince the house of O’Connor 

resumed the ascendancy: O’Ruarc destroyed 
Ferns, the capital of Leinster ; and Derttiot was 
11 C 7 . driven out of the island.** The exile, aban- 
doned by his countrymen, solicited the asrist- 
ance of strangers. Parsing through England to 

veneretur. Leg. Sax. ibid. Compare this Hume’s account, 
c.ix. • ”*€hron. Norm. 991. /Wh^ ldiis a few years later 
« (1159) meditated a similar expedition into Sp^» ^nd for that pur* 
pose requested the consilium et favorem ecclesise, the 

answer was very diderent. — Adiian disoitiaded him, because it was 
incoosulta ecclesia et populo terrs illius. Bouquet^ xv. 690. 

I have preferred this account of the Iri^h aa&aUsts to that of 
Gii-ald. 
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Aquittdne, he did homage for his dominions to CHAP. 
Henry, and obtained permission to enlist ad- 
venturers in his serwee. IBs offers were ac- 
cepted by Kichhrd de Clare, sumamed Strong- 
bow, earl of Strigul, or Pembroke,'® a noble- 
man of ruined fortunes and in disgrace with his 
sovereign, and by two brothers, Robert Fltz- 
Stephen, and Maurice Iltz-Gerald, Welsh gen- 
tlemen, equally distressed in their circumstances, 
and equally ready to engage in any desperate 
enterprise.'^ Relying on their promises Der- Bjr Welsh 
mot returned, to Ireland, and found, during the turere* 
winter mouths, a secure asylum in the monas- gV 
tery of FemS. In the beginning of summer 
Fitz-Stephen landed iii Bannock bay, accom- 
panied or followed by one hundred and forty 
knights, sixty coats of mail, and three hundred 
archers. The king joined them with a body of 
natives, and by the reduction of Wexford, struck 
dismay isdo the hearts of his enemies. He then 
led his iohea agiunst Donald, the prince of Os- 
sory, a ferocious chieftain, whose jealousy a few 
years before had deprived the eldest of Dennot*s 
sons of his sight, and afterm^ds of his life. 

The men, of Oswry, fiwfthousand in number, 

{unld thdr for^ls and marshes, defended them- 

' ' 

He took the ^fe of' Strigul ftOm a etttfe of that U^e near 
Chepstow.' Bugd.'lntred. toBareri;'' 

^ Tfa^'brotiwra wore by diSbteia^iubenda the eons of Nesta, 
a Wi^sJt prise^'^riio while ilhe mistresa of Henry I. had 

borne to diat inobaieh Robert the edebrated earl of Gloucester. 
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CHAP, selves with success : but by a pretended flight 
<- - they were drawn into the plain, where a charge 

of the English cavalry bore them to the ground, 
and the fallen were iramediately'dispatched by 
the natives under the banner of Dermot. A 
trophy of two hundred heads was erected at the 
feet of that savage, who testified his joy by 
clapping his hands, leaping in the air, and 
pouring out thanksgivings to the Almighty. 
As he turned over the heap, he discovered the 
head of a former enemy. His hatred was re- 
kindled at the sight, and seizing it by the ears, 
in a paroxysm of fury, he tore off the nose with 
his teeth.’** 

Anti by The auibition of Dermot now aspired to the 
of*siriaul. sovereignty of the island. With this view he 
solicited reinforcements fi’om England, and re- 
minded the earl of Strigul of his engagements. 
“ Wc have seen,” says the king in a singular 
letter preserved by Girald, “ the storks and the 
“ swallows. The birds of the spring have paid 
“ us their annual \’isit ; and at the warning of 
“ the blast have departed to other climes. But 
“,our best friend has hitherto disappointed our 
“ hopes. Neither the breezes of the summer, 

^ 

Girald seems to have, received the acco^ni: from an eye-wiu 
ness, 760. 763. The decapitation of tlie slaifiAi^ probably an Irish 
custom. .But if it were, it was adopt^ by t&s invaders. When 
O'Ruarc was slain at a conference betwl^n him ^d Hugh de Xacy, 
his head was sent to the kin^ in Ehglaiid (Girald, 760^ : and on the 
defeat of the men of Kilkenny, the victors offered one Indeed heads 
to prince John in Dublin, Id. 
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nor the storms .of the winter, have conducted CIUP. 
“him to these shores.”*® His expectations ' — 
were soon realized by the arrival of Fitz-Gerald 
and Raymond, with twenty knights, tlJirty. coats 
of mail, and one hundred and seventy archers. 

The strangers lauded four miles to the south of 
Waterford and were immediately opposed by 
O’Phelan at the head of three thousand men. 

They retired before the multitude to the rock of 
Dundolf, where, aided by the advantage of the • 
ground, they repelled every attack. Fame ex- 
aggerated the loss of the natives to five hundred 
men : but the glory of the victory was sullied by 
the cruelty of the invaders, who wantonly preci- 
pitated seventy of their captives from the pro- 
montory into the sea.*“ 

When Strongbow dispatched the last rein- 
forcement, he had obtained an ambiguous per- 
mission from Henry ; he now followed with 
twelve hundred archera and knights, though he 
had recently received an absolute prohibition. 

At the third assault Waterford was taken. Der- Aug. 25. 
mot eagerly marched against Dublin. , It was. 
carried by storm, and the ^tor testified by 
numerous donations |ii^ gratitude for the ser- 
vices of Ins ai^iaiies. But while he was* medi- 
tatittg new he>^ de^ith : 

and ??hd h^pje^ousl^ married his 

daughter Bvia, > and had been ‘^appointed his suc- 

>*GiwM,r67; : 
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^CHAP. ccssor, immediately assumed the royal authority. 
^ ^ The most powerful efforts were now made to 

1171. expel the strangers from Dublin. The former in- 
May. habitants, who had escaped under A .eiilf the 
Ostraan, attempted, with ♦^hc aid of sixty Nor- 
wegian vessels, to rogahi the city. 'J’hi y were 
scarcely repulsed, when llodcrie king X Oon- 
naught sat down bofoi’c it. in tlie inu. .. wei U 
of the siege he was surprised ^ i aiiy froir. the 
garrison, and the raultitiidc t .s followers was 
Sep. 1 . completely dispersed. J stiy O’lluarc ivith the 
natives of Meath, undertook to avenge the eauNC 
of his eountry. He lost his son, and the bravest 
of his assoeiate.s.’'’* 

Henry When the Welsh adventurers first sailoc to 
Ireland. Dcrmot, Ilcury had viewed iiie i n- 

terprise with contempt: their subsequ‘' !T .suc- 
cess awakened his jealousy, /s s.>on lie 
heard of the capture of 'IVhitv.rford, he i.-r’ 'do 
by proclaxoation ...oy of his .q'ects to cross 
over to Ireland, and commanded all who had 
already joined in the inv .^.lou, to retuvii utidiT 
the penalty of forfeiture. Stroiigl-ow was alarm- 
ed, and dispatched Ray mo? d to lay his conquests 
at the feet of his sovereign. The messenger 
was unable to procure an answer. Henry of 
Mountmaurice followed, and was equally un- 
successful. The carl, convinced of his danger, 
now adopted the advice of his inends, and re- 


Girald^ 76a — 775. 
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pairing to England, waited on Henry at Newn- 
ham, in Gloucestershire. At first he was igno- ' — 
niiniously refused an audience: and to recover 
the ro al favour, renewed his homage and fealty, 
surrendered to 11 nry the city of Dublin, the 
suri '.n ding eantredt, and the castles and har- 
h(.sir. .n rds Mossession, and consented to hold 
UK- u niaiiider of his lands in Ireland as tenant 
in chief ui -'glish crown. The king was 
now e.disfu o .c .■.ic<{uisitions of the adventur- 
(>rs hud been Iran ' rred to himself; and he 
perinhtcd Strongbow to accompany him to Mil- 
ford 11 . vcn, where he embarked with five hun- 
[ d knights, ihcir esquires, and a numerous 
' ' ! '• of archers, on board a fleet of four hun- 
uicJ ! -ansporls. He landed at Waterford, re- Oct. ir. 
i i'.v'd diciing a busty progress the homage of 
i. . .icighi'' .tringprincvs,aiul dircetedhismarch Nov. la. 
o ‘urds Dublin, where a temporary palace of 
timbe.' Lad Lc-:'. elected .■ r bis reception. It 
was Ids wish rather to allure than to compel 
su)>ioission: and il.e ohieilains whom hope, or 
fcai, or e\ <; -pic, <iaily led to his court, were 
induced to swi-ar ohcdicnce to his authority, 
were invited to his table, and were taught to 
admire tiie magnificence and atlubility of their 
new sovereign. But while so many others 
crowded to Dublin, the pride of O’Ckmnor re- 
fused to meet a suixirior : and the severity of 
the season, with the inundation of the country, 
placed him beyond the reach of resentment. He 
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CHAP, condescended however to see the roval messen- 
V — ' gers on the banks of the Shannon, and to make 
in their presence a nominal submission. The 
princes of Ulster alone obstinately preserved 
their independence: they would neither visit 
the king, nor own his authority.**® 

Councils When in the preceding year Dermot let loose 
ilishbi- foreign auxiliaries against his countrymen, 
.siiopb. the Irish bishops, surprised at their uncxiimplcd 
success, had assembled at Armagh, and, look- 
ing on the strangers as the ministers of the di- 
vine wrath, had e^nacted that every slave, who 
had been imported from England, should be 
immediately restored to his A'cedom.'-® After 
Nov. c. the arrival of Henry, they held another synod 
at Cashel under the presidency of the papal le- 
gate, the bishop of Lismore ; signed a formal 
recognition of the king’s sovereignty ; and 
framed several canons for the reform of their 
church. By these polygamy and incestuous 
marriages were prohibited : baptism was ordered 
to be administered by the priest in the church, 
and not by laymen in private houses : the clergy 
w^re declared exempt from the exactions of 
their chieftains ; the payment of tithes and the 
chant of the service were enjoined : the form 
was prescribed, by which the dyifi^ otiight to dis- 
pose of their property; and provision was made 


•" Girald, rro, r7j, 77G. Gervase, 1420. Newbrig, ii. 26 . 
Girald, 770, 
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for the decent sepulture of the dead.'-’^ The 
archbishop of- Armagh, a prelate advanced in ' — 
years, and venerated for his sanctity, was pre- 
vented by indisposition from attending the coun- 
cil : but he visited the king at Dublin : and 
amused the courtiers by cxliibiting as his travel- 
ling companion a white cow, the milk of which 
formed the principal part of his nourishment.**'’ 

It had been the Wish of Henry to spend the Henry re- 
following summer in Ireland, to penetrate to ^gtand. 
the western and northern coasts, and by the 
erection of castles in favourable situations to 
ensure the submission of the country. But he 
was recalled to England in the spring by affairs UTi. 
of greater urgency ; and left the island without 
having added an inch of territory to the acqui- 
sitions of the original adventurers, llis noininiil 
sovereignty was, indeed, extended over four out 
of five jM’ovinccs, but his real authority was 
confined to the cantreds in the vicinity of his 
garrisons. There the feudal customs and ser- 
vices were introduced and enforced : in the rest 
of the island the national laws prevailed ; and 
the Irish princes felt no other change in their 
situation , than that they had promised to a distan t 

'** Girald, 77C. Bett. Abb. 30, 31. Brompt. 1071. 

*“ He died in 1174, in his 87tliyear. Tlujfour masters give liiiii 
this character. Vir virginca puritate et cordis niunditia corain T)co 
et homiulbus, gloriosus in seneciute bona sancti.sHinic ubiit. Id. 
ad anp. 
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prince the obedience, which they had previously 
< — — ' paid to the king of Connaught. At Henry’s de- 
parture the supreme command had been given 
1 173. by him to Hugh de Lacy, with the county of 
Meath for Iiis fee. But during the war, which 
afterwards ensued between the king and his 
sons, De Lacy was summoned to the assistance 
of the father, and the government of the Eng- 
lish conquests reverted to the earl of Strigul, 
who possessed neither the authority to check 
the rapacity of his followers, nor the power to 
overawe the hostility of flic natives. The cas- 
tles which had been fortified in Meath, were 
burnt to the ground : Dublin was repeatedly in- 
sulted ; four English knights, and four hundred 
11T4. Ostmeu, their* followers, fell in a battle in Os- 
sory ; and the governor himself was compelled 
to seek refuge within the castle of Waterford. 
A seasonable supply of forces raised the siege ; 
and restored the preponderance of the Eng- 
lish.'*” 

Sequel of It during this period, when his authority 

the subju- Ireland was nearly annihilated, that Henry 

gation of ' i* 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 t 

Ireland, bethought him of the letter wmeh he had for- 
merly procured from Pope Adrian. It had been 
forgotten during almost twenty years : now it 
was drawn froYn obscurity, was intrusted to 
’ William Fitz-Aldhelm, and Nicholas, prior of 

. »« Girald,7T8. 78a.783,786. 
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Wallingford ; and was read by them with much 
solemnity to a synod of Irish bishops.'’’" How 
far it served to convince th^sc px*elates that the 
king was the rightful sovereign of the island, Ave 
arc left to conjecture: but the next year O'Con- 
nor sent the archbishop of Tuain to Windsor, 
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Oirald, ?»7. Henry also procured at this time a confirmation 
of Adrian’s grant. Conccssionem i-jusdeni Adrian! super Ilibcr- 
nici H'gni doniinio voids indnito rataui ludicinus, ct confirniaiiuis : 
qiialcnns, climinalis tenrii illiiis spiirciliis, barbara natio, qua* 
chrisiiaiio consetur nomine, vestra indulgcntia moriitn induat vc- 
mislatem. Usscr, Syl. epist. 111. Tliese expressions have ■siroused 
the indiguiition of some native writers, who probably wore not aware 
of (he causes which induced the pontiff to make use of them. In 
the Liber nigrr scacc'irii (p; 4'i — 49), are three briefs dated 
on the 20lh of September, 1172, and directed to the king of Eng- 
land, to the kings and princes of Ireland, and to the prelates who 
had assembled in the council of Cashel, and who had sent him a 
written account of the state of their church. In all thc.se briefs he 
speaks ill strong terms of the licentious habits, and the untamed 
passions of the people. The following extract will perhaps justify 
the offensive expressions. Ut alias enormitates et vitia quihiis 
eadcni gcn.‘«, omissa reliSione chrisriamc fidei satis irreverenter de- 
servit, omittamus, . . . novcrcas suus publice introducuiit, et cx eis 
non crubpscuut filios procrcare, fratcr iixorc fralris co viventc abii- 
titur, unus .se duabus sororibus iniscet, et picrique illorum, matre 
relicta, filias iniroduciint. Ibid, p, 40, Kor doe.s this statement 
depend solely on liic authority of the pontiff: it is confirmed by 
every oilier monument of the times, I3otli archbisliop Lanfranc 
and his successor St. Anselm, in their corres{)ondcnce with the 
Irish kings, make similar complaints. The latter says, viriitali- 
berc ct publice suus uxorcs uxoribus aliorutn commutixnt, sicut qui- 
libet equum cquo, Usser, Syl. epist. 70. 91, 95. See also St. Ber- 
nard in Vic. Mai. 1932. 19:56, 1937. Girald, 742, 743. Truth, the 
first duty of the* historian, has compoUed me to notice these pas- 
sages ; nor do 1 see how it can affect the character of a noble and 
highly-gifted people, if they acknowledge that their ancestors, like 
ihe ancestors of their neighbours, were in former ages far removed 
from the habits and decencies of civilized life. 

« B « 
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CHAP, and a treaty of " final concord” was concluded 
v-v n./ by the ministers of the two princes. In this in- 
■ strument, Henry grants to his liege man, llode- 
ric, king of Connaught, that he should be king 
under the English crown, as long as he -faith- 
fully performed the services to which he was 
bound : that, on the annual payment of tribute 
he should possess his own lands in peace, as he 
did before the invasion : that he should have 
under him all the other chieftains of Ireland, 
who should hold their lands in i‘)eace, as long as 
they were faithful to the king of England, and 
paid him tribute that Roderic should collect 
that tribute and tmnsmit it to Henry ; should 
punish the defaulters; and if it were necessary, 
call in for that purpose the aid of the king’s 
constable ; that the tribute should be every 
tenth merchantable bide on the lands of the na- 
tives : and that the authority^of lloderic should 
extend over the whole island with the exception 
of the demesne lands belonging to Henry, and 
those belonging to his barons, that is Dublin, 
Meath, Wexford, and Waterford, as far as Dun- 
cannon.''’® Roderic afterwards surrendered one 
of his sons to Henry as a hostage for his fidelity.'*® 
Hut treaties could not bind the passions of 
either the natives or foreigners. The former, 
urged by national resentment, seized evei’y op- 
portunity of wreaking their vengeance on their 


" Rym. Font. i. 41. Ben. Abb. it. 133. 
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despoilers : the latter, for the most part men of 
lawless habits and desperate fortunes, could only < — ^ 
support themselves by plunder, and tlierefore 
sought every pretext to create or to prolong 
hostilities. Strongbow died in 1177, leaving 
two children by Eva, a son, who followed his 
father to the grave, and a daughter, named Isa- 
bella, heiress to the kingdom of Ijcinster. With 
the guardianship of this lady, Henry conferred 
the government on Fitz-Aldhclin, a minister 
fond of money, and addicted to pleasure, who 
shunned the dangers of war, and enriched him- 
self at the expcn.se of his inferiors. De Courey, 
a rough soldier, and second in command, took 
advantage of the di.scontent of the army, and 
with three hundred and fifty men, in defiance of 
the governor’s prohibition, made an incursion 
into the province of Ulster. They hoped to sur- tiro, 
prise Mac Uunlevc the king, in his residence at 
Downpatrick ; to their astonishment with the 
Irish chief they found the cardinal Vivian, a Ic- 
late from Rome, on his road toward.s Dublin. 

This ecclesiastic, unable to dissuade the invad- 
ers, gave his benediction to Mac Dunlevo, and 
exhorted him to fight bravely in the defence of 
his countr)^ But, though the men of Ulster 
were famed for their courage, they were no 
match for the superior discipline and armour of 
their opponents: in three battles victory de- 
clared • for De Courey, and the conqueror was 
able to retain the possesion of Downpatrick, in 
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CFMl*. despite of the constant, and occasionally snccess- 
' — ful, hostilities of the natives.'® 

I'riuce Hcnry had obtained from the pontifl' a bull 

John made . i ^ i . 

j);ov(Tnor empowering him to enfeoft’ any one of his sons 

irdanri' lordsliip of Ireland. In a great council 

1177 . assembled at Oxford he conferred that dignity 
on John, a boy in his twelfth year; and cancel- 
ling the grants he had formerly made, retained 
for himself in demesne all the sea-ports w^itli the 
adjoining cantreds, and distributed the rest of 
the English possessions among the chief adven- 
turers, to be holdcn by the tenure of military 
service of him, and of his son John."” At the 
same time Hugh do Lacy was appointed lord 
deputy, an officer, whose talents and adminis- 
tration have been deservedly praised. He re- 
built the castles in Meath, invited the fugitives 
to re-settle in their former homes, and liy his 
equity and prudence reconciled them to the do- 
minion of strangers. But his merit, joined to 
his marriage with a daughter of lloderic O’Con- 
nor, alarmed the jealous temper of Henry : and 
he received an order to resign his authority to 
Philip de Worcester, who in a few' months was 
superseded by the arrival of Prince John at- 
1185 . tended by a numerous force. Unfortunately 
Mar. .> 1 . counsellors and favourites of the prince were 
Normans, who viewed with equal contempt the 
(.'hieftains of the Irish, and the adventurers from 

Gifald, 704, Beil, Abtia-s, 100. Newbrig, iii, 0. 

Jloved. '233. 
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Wales. The former they irritated by insults, 
ridiculing their garb, and plucking their beards. ' — J—> 
The latter they otfended by removing them from 
the garrison towns to serve in the marches. 

Their thirst for wealth ma^^e ho distinction be- 
tween friend or foe. Even the lands of the 
Septs, which had hitherto proved faithful, were 
now divided : and the exiles, from the desire of 
revenge, their local knowledge, and their gra- 
dual improvement in the art of war, soon be- 
came formidable adversaries. The strangers 
lost several of their most fortunate' leaders, with 
the greater part of their retainers : the English 
ascendancy rapidly declined: the council was 
divided by opposite opinions and angry recrimi- 
nations : and John, after an inglorious rule of 
nine months, was recalled by his father."'- Do Dec. ir. 
Courcy, by repeated and laborious expeditions, 
jjrescrvcd, if he did not extend, the English 
conquests ; which comprised the maritime dis- 
tricts of Down, Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, 
and Cork, connected with each otlier by a long 
chain of forts. Tins was tlie period when the 
natives, had they united in the cause of their 
country, might, in all probability, have expelled 
the invader.s. But they wasted their strength in 
domestic feuds. Even the family of their na- 
tional sovereign was divided by a most sangui- 
nary contest. Murrogh, the son of Uoderic, 


GiraW, 805. 807, 808. Hoved. 359. 
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CHAi‘. ^vith tlic aid of an English partisan, had invaded 
N— the territory of his father. He was taken, im- 
prisoned, and deprived of sight. His partisans 
rescued him : and lloderic retired to a convent. 
Hy the English of IVIunstcr the old king was re- 
stored to his throne : his son Connor Manmoy 
compelled himonce more to return to his asylum. 
Manmoy was murdered by one of his brothers : 
that brother fell by the revenge of a nephew ; 
and Connaught presented a dreadful scene of 
anarchy and ^carnage, till another brother, Ca- 
thal the bloody-handed, subdued everj^ compe- 
titor, and obtained the pre-eminence, which 
had been enjoyed by his father.'''* 

n Siiod reader might form an accurate no- 

wiih tiie tion of the manner in which the authority of the 
jiopo. English princes was originally established in Ire- 
land, I have conducted tlie narrative of these 
events to the death of Henry. It is .now time to 
revert to the personal history of that monarch. 
During five months, from the day of his landing 
at Waterford till the end of March, it was ob- 
served that not a single vessel from England or 
his teiritories on the continent had arrived on 
tlie Irish coast. So unusual a suspension of 
intercourse was attributed to the tempestuous 
state of the weather : tlie real cause was the 

**•* Uodeiic retired to the monastery of* Conga in 1184, and died 
in 1198, at the :igf of 82. At his death lie divided his treasures 
among the poor, the churches of ^l^dand^ and ilioso of Rome and 
Jcriisaleni. O'Conor. Jxxxviii, 
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policy of the kincf, who even at that distance CHAP, 
dreaded the spiritual arms of the legates. At 
Wexford he received a favourable message ; and 
sailing instantly for England, traversed the island 
with expedition, and crossed the channel to 
Normandy. W^icn Louis, who believed him to 
be in Dublin, heard that he was at Barfleur, he 
exclaimed : “ The king of England neither rides 
“ nor sails. He flies unth the rapidity of a bird. 

“ One moment transports him from Ireland to 
England : another from England to France.” 

If his first conference with the legates proved 
unsatisfactory, at the .second every difficulty 
was amicably adjusted. In the cathedral of 
Avranches, before the legates, bishops, barons, 
and people, with his hand placed on the book of 
the tiospcls, he solemnly swore that he was in- 
nocent both in word and deed of the murder of 
the ai*chbi.shop. This oath was taken spontane- 
ously : but, as he could not deny that he had at 
least given occasion by passionate expressions 
to the project of the as.sassins, he consented to 
maintain during twelve months two hundred 
knights for the defence of the holy land, to serve, 
if the pope required it,- for three years against 
the infidels either in Palestine or Spain; to 
restore the lands and possessions belonging to 
_ the friends of the archbishop : to allow appeals 
* on taking reasonable security from persons 
whom he suspected : and to abolish the customs 
hostile to the liberties of the clergy, if any such 
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CHAP customs had been introduced since his acccs- 

V 

' — ^ — ' sion.'®^' Immediately after the oath the king 
was solemnly absolved from all censures by 
the legates. 

The reader will have observed that by the last 
article the original cause of the dissension between 
Henry and the late primate had been left open 
for discussion. Four years elapsed before the 
question was terminated.- During the interval 
the constitutions of Clarendon, though still un- 
rcpealcd, were not enforced: and the secular 
and spiritual tribunals, though actuated by the 
same spirit of rivalry, preferred their respective 


"" lloved. 30'2, 303. Ep. S. Tlio. v. 38, 89. Ep. Joan. Saris. eOO, 
In the oatli piihlishcd from the acts of Alexander by Baronins 
(xii. and by Muratori (Kcr, ItJiI. Scrip, iii. 403), there occurs 
an additional anti very important ariiclc. Pra tcrca ego et major 
filius mens rex juramus (piod a domino Alcxaiidro papa et calho- 
licis ejiis Miccesborihus rccipicimis cl tenebimus regnum Anglia*, ct 
nos cl succcssorcs nostri in pcrpetiium non reputab’/iuus uos Anglian 
voros reges, douce ipsi nos catholicos rc‘gcs tcnucriiit. From ihe 
bilonce of all the lctters*iiow fcxtanl, which were written on iho 
occasion, the authenticity of this article might fairly be doubted, 
were it not supported by what sqeiiis to me incontrovertible evi- 
dence. 1^. It is certain that besides the public oaths, there were 
private articles, which were kept secret. The legates suy ; promisit 
etiam et alia de libera voluntate gcrenda, quie nono|)ortet scripturae 
serie dcuotarc. Kp. Card, ad Archiep. Haven. a))ud llov. 303. 
2”. Henry himself the very next year, in a letter preserved by his 
secretary Peter de Blois, mentions as a thing perfectly understood 
between him .and the po|ic, that he holds the kingdom of England 
in fee from the Koman church, \'csiiiT5 jurisdictionis cst rcgniirn 
Anglia*, et quantum ad feudatarii juris obligalioiicin vobis dunlaxat ^ 
obiioxLus tencor et astringor. Pet. Bles. e[>. 136, I conceive there- 
fore that be took this oath of teudal subjection, but on a promise 
itiat it should be kept secret 
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claims with unusual moderation. The former CIUP. 
were struck dumb by the martyrdom of the « — ^ 
primate and the subsequent submission of the 
monarch : the latter were checked by the in- 
decision of Richard, the hew archbishop, whose 
courage evaporated in vaunts and menaces. At 
length, in consequence of a rccpiest by the king, 
a legate arrived, the cardinal Hugo Petroleonc, 
a relation and friend of Henry. In a great 
council at Northampton the matter was de- 
bated ; and the result may be learned fi’om a 
letter wliicli the king sent to Alexander by the 
legate. After professing his high veneration for 
the pontiff, Henry informs him, that, notwith- 
standing the opposition of many among his ba- 
rons, the four following points had been granted : 

1. That no clergyman should be personally 
arraigned before a secular judge for any crime 
or transgression, unless it were against the laws 
of the forest, or regarded a lay fee, for which he . 
owed service to a lay lord : 2. that no bishopric 
or abbey should be kept in the king’s hands 
longer than a year, unless it were required by 
the evident necessity of the case: 3. that the 
murderers of clerks, on their conviction or 
confession before the king’s justice, in the pre- 
sence of the bishop or his ofl&ccr, besidps the 
usual punishment of laymen, should forfeit their 
'inheritances for ever: 4. and that clergymen 
should never be compelled to make wager of 
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CHAP, battle.'® The exception in the first of these 
' — articles was severely condemned by the clergy, 
but could not witln decency be opposed by the 
legate. The church had forbidden to ecclesias- 
tics the exercise of hunting : and if in the pur- 
suit of this amusement tliey involved themselves 
in trouble, it was unreasonable that they should 
claim the protection of the very canons which 
they had broken. With respect to the tliird 
article it may be observed, that the spiritual 
courts asserted a jurisdiction over the murderers 
of clerks: but as they could only impo.se the 
canonical penance of a pilgrimage to Home, to 
obtain absolution from the pontiff, the inade- 
quacy of the punishment tended to encourage ra- 
ther than restrain tl^e perpetration of the erime. 
Hence it became the wish of the prelates them- 
selves that the trial of such offences should be 


' DicetO; 591, 592. Notwithstanding this original letter, pre^ 
served by a contemporary historian, several modern writers tell us 
that in this council the constitutions of Clarendon were renewed 
and convened. They have Wn misled by an interpolation in the 
text of Gervase, owing probably to the ignorance of some copier. 
Gervasc tells us (1435), that the assize of Clarendon was renewed 
and ordered to be enforced ; after which come these words : pro 
cujns cxecrandis institutis beatiis martyr Thomas exulavit, et 
niartyrio coronatus e&t. It is, however, certain that the assize of 
Clarendon was a very different thing from the constitutions of 
‘ Clarendon. Both Benedictus Abbas (i. 13G), and lloveden (413), 
have inserted it in their account of the council of Northampton. It 
formed the code of instructions given to the itinerant judges, and 
had no reference whatever to the privileges claimed by the clergy. 
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confined to the secular courts, but in the presence chap. 
of the bishop or his deputy, to see that justice ' — 
was done.'®* The usual punishment was then 
inflicted on the convict, the amputation of a foot 
and hand, and to this was added the forfeiture 
of his property. The remaining articles require 
no explanation. 

In his negoeiation . with the cardinals Theo- The king's 
din and Albert, Henry had succeeded beyond 
his most sanguine expectations : his tranquillity 
was soon interrupted by a new and equally vex- 
atious quarrel originating in his own family. 

For his children in their more early years he 
had displayed an affection bordering on excess ; 
but ns they grew up, the indulgent parent was 
gradually changed into a jealous and despotic 
sovereign. Eleanor had borne him four sons, 
to each of whom his extensive dominions of- 
fered an ample inheritance. Henry, the eldest, 
had already been crownpd king of England : 
the dutchics of Aquitaine and Bretagne were 
settleJ on Richard and Geoffry ; and John the 


’ There is among ihc letters of Peter of lllois, one from rlie 
primate on this subject, written to three of tlic bishops, probably just 
before the council of Northampton. He maintains that the claim of 
criminal jurisdiction in such cases is contrary to Ihe gospel and tiic 
decretals, that it leaves the lives of the clergy without protection, is 
the cause of many murders, and that as the church has not the 
poiver of inflicting adc(|uate punishment, the cogmaance of such 
oifenres ought to be restored to the secular tribunals. Bles. epist. 
73. I conceive that tlie third article was enacted in consc:r|iicnce 
of thb letter. 
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C.TIAP. youngest, though the courtiers called him 
' — ^ “ lackland ” and “ sansterre,” was destined by 
his father to succeed to tlie lordship of Ireland. 
For reasons, with which we arc unacquainted, 
Henry had not permitted the consort of his 
eldest son to be crowned with her husband: 


1172. 
Ang. * 11 , 


and the omission was resented bj' Louis as a 
marked and unpardonable insult both to him- 
self and his daughter. To appease that mo- 
narch the ceremony was now repeated. Mar- 
garet was anointed and crowned together ivith 
Henry; and soon afterwards the young king 
and queen paid a visit to her father at Paris. 
On their return they required the immediate 
possession of England or Kormandy, that with 
the title they might be enabled to maintain the 
dignity which they had received. The demand 
was heard with indignation, and dismissed with 
contempt : and lilleanor, who had foreseen, la- 
boured to foment, the discontent of her son. 
Once that ]n’inccss had been passionately at- 
tached to her husband : but for some years he 
had deserted her bed for a succession of mis- 


They re- 
tire Vrom 
the court 
with thpir 
mother. 

1173. 
March 3. 


tresses; and she eagerly grasped the oppor- 
tunity of inflicting that revenge, with the hope 
of which she had consoled her jealousy. At 
her instigation the young Henry, while the court 
was on its return from Limoges, eloped to his 
fathcr-in-law' at Chartres : before three days 
had elapsed, Richard and Geoflry followed the 
steps of their brother: and shortly afterwards 
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it was ascertained that the qween herself, the CHAP, 
original contriver of the mischief, had also ab- « — ^ — » 
sconded.'”' 

These unexpected events, so rapidly succeed- 
ing each other, convinced tlic king of the ex- 
istence of a plot more deeply laid, and more 
widely diffused, than he had suspected. His 
first object was the recovery of his wife, sind I'icanor i» 
his three sons. At'^ith this view he employed " '* 
the bishops of Normandy to write to Eleant>r 
an admonitory letter, in which they assured her, 
that unless she returned to her husband, and 
brought her children A\ith her, they should feel 
it their duty to enforce obedience by ecclesi- 
astical censures. She escaped, however, the 
disgrace of excommunication by what she pro- 
bably deemed a more serious evil. She fell 
into the hands of her offended husband, by 
whom Xe was immediately committed to close 
confinement. With the exception of one short 
interval, probably of only a few weeks, she 
remained a prisoner till his decease."” 

At the same time Henry had sent the arch- The 
bishop of Rouen, and tlie bishop of Eisieux, to ^",‘‘0*10 
Paris, with instructions to solicit the return 

'® Newb. ii. sr. Dkct. 559 . 561. Hoved. 305. 

In 1185 Henry oon»pcJled his son Richard lo deliver lo Ids 
moiher Eleanor the earldom of Poitou (lloved. S59). But in tbi:: 
spring of the next year he brought tier back to England, where slip 
was ccmfinri&d'^ till the king's death. Bcned. Abb. ii. 51.>. 549. 

Gerv. 1547. Dicct, 616. 
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CIIAP of his sons, and an offer to make the kii)<f of 
' — ^ France umpire between him and them. The 
reader may judge how cruelly his feelings must 
have been wounded by the reproachful, though 
not unmerited, reply of Louis. “ He spoke of 
‘‘your character,” say the two predates in a 
letter to Henry, “ with freedom and asperity. 
“ He said that lie had already been too often 
“ the dupe of your artifice and hypocrisy : that 
“ you had repeatedly, and on the slightest pre- 
“ tenccs, violated your most sacred engage- 
“ ments ; and that after the experience whicli he 
“ had had of your duplicity, he had determined 
“ never • more to put faith in your promises. 
“ Pardon us, royal sir, if we tliink it our duty 
“ to write, Avhat it was painful to us to hear : 
“ but our charge requires, tluit wc should not 
“ only deliver the message, which was intrusted 
“ to us, but also report the answcr'^iich we 
“ received.”'®’ 

Thov arc At Easter the plans of the three princes be- 

assibtfd by i i ^ -i . * 

j’raiice. ffati to DC developed. Louis and the French 
barons, who had been suriimoued for the oc- 
casion, bound themselves by oath to aid with 
all their power the young Henry in his attempt 
to obtain possession of England r while be, on 
. his part, solemnly engaged never,, to make 
peace with his fa^er without the consent of 
the king and the nobility of France. Biilip, 


Blc», ep. 163, 154. 
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carl of Flanders, who was present, and Wil- 
liain, king of Scotland, who had sent his am- « — 
bassadors, entered into the league : nor did the 
two princes blush to accept as the price of their 
services, the former a grant of the earldom of 
Kent, the latter a grant of the count}’ of North- 
umberland.'™ These were powerful auxili- 
aries : but still greater reliance was placed on 
the promises of many barons in the heart of 
Henry’s dominions, w’ho, to emancipate them- 
selves from the yoke of a vigilant nionarch, 
were eager to transfer the crown to the brows 
of a thoughtless and indigent youth. The know- 
ledge of this circumstance admonished the king 
to collect assistance from every quarter. JJy 
liberal donatives he allured to his standard a 
body of twenty thousand adventurers, the ag- 
gregate refuse of all the nations of Europe, who 
under the common appellation of Brabanters, 
were accustomed to sell their services to the 
highest purchaser : and at the .same time, that 
he might sccurC’ the aid of the church, he soli- 
cited Alexander, in the most earnest manner, 
to shield by the papal authority the kingdom of 
England, “ the fief of the holy sec, and patri- 
“ mony of St. Peter,” from the unnatural at- 
tempts of his deluded children.*'* 

In the month of June the confederates com- is 
mcnccd their operations on the frontiers of 

iioved. S05. Gervase, 1424. 

€p. 136. See xhc preceding note, 164. 
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CHAP. Picardy, of the Vexin, and of Bretaj^nc. Philip 
entered Normandy : Albemarle and Neuchatel 
surrendered at the first summons : but his pro- 
gress was arrested by the loss of his brother 
and heir at the seige of Driencourt ; and he 
retired into his own territory, cursing the in- 
fatuation which had led him to engage in so 
impious a contest. Jjouis wdth his son-in law 
invested Verneuil. It was an important place, 
consisting of three burghs, and i)rotected by 
an almost impregnable castle. By fraud or 

Aiig. 9. stratagem they obtained posses.sion of the most 
considerable of these divisions : but at the ar- 
rival of Henry, set it on fire, and fled with 
precipitation. Their departure allowed him 
to disjjatch a body of mercenaries against the 
earl of Chester, and the baron of Fougeres, 
who had penetrated by the southern frontier. 
They fled to the castle of Dol : famine com- 
pelled them to surrender; and more than a 
liundrcd knights, the flower of the Breton chi- 

Aiig. 26 . valry, were made prisoners. With an air of 
superiority the king assented to the proposal 
of a conference : but it was inl^rrupttjd by the 
turbulence of the earl of Leicester ; who, hav- 
ing obtained the royal permission to leave J&ig- 
land, had perfidiously joined tlie confedemtes. 
When Henry upbraided him with bis treason, 
he laid his hand on bis sword, and tlureatened 
the life of bis sovereign. To punish the au- 
dacity of the rebel, Richard de laiey, the 
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justiciar}’, took and dismantled the town of 
Leicester : but finding himself unable to reduce < — 
the castle, he united his troops with those of 
Humphrey de Bohun, the lord constable, and 
to revenge a sanguinary incursion of the Scuts, 
inarched to the north, burnt the town of Ber- 
wick, and pillaged the county of Lothian. Dur- 
ing their absence the carl of Jjcicester landed Oct. ic, 
with a body of Flandrieans, and was joyfully 
received by Bigod, earl of Norfolk. He took 
the castle of Hagencth, and attempted by a 
rapid inarch to join his faithful vassals in the 
castle of Leicester. But on his road at Fern- Nov: i. 
hiun, he unexpectedly fell in with the royal 
army, on its return from the Lothians. Tlie 
small force of the rebels was trampled under 
foot by the multitude of their enemies.’, the 
curl himself, his amazonian countess, and se- 
veral knights, were taken : and De Lucy ivitlto 
the news of his success sent his captives to 
Henry in Normandy.'” 

The allies, instead of being intimidated by i’lun of 
these losses, spent tlie winter in maturing a new '' Vim.' 
and more formidable plan of co-operation. It 
w’os arranged tb&t Louis should burst into Nor- 
mandy, tliat the adherents of Richard and Gcof- 
fry should invest the royal castles in Aquitaine 
aud Bretagne, that the king of Scotland should 
enter England on the north, and that the eaii of . 


Gul. Newbrig. ii. 28, 29,30. Hot. 300, 307. Dic«to,570— 574. 
S C 3 
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CHAl’. Flanders with the young king should attempt 
' — ^ — ' an invasion on the southern coast. Never was 
Henry’s crown in more imminent danger. The 
Scots poured into the northern counties a tor- 
rent of barbarians, whose ravages Avere no dis- 
grace to the fame of tlicir forefathers : and 
though Carlisle and Prudhoe defied their cHbrts, 
Brough, Appleby, Harbottlc, Warkworth, and 
Liddcl were compelled to surrender. In York- 
shire the rebel standard was unfurled by Roger 
de Mowbray : in the centre of the kingdom, the 
royal forces Averc kept at bay by the earl Fer- 
I’ers, and l>y David, earl of Huntingdon, brother 
to the king of Scots ; in the cast the castle of 
Norwich opened its gates to Hugh Bigod^ and 
seven hundred knights from Flanrlcrs : and Avhat 
Avas still more alarming, in the harbour of Grave- 
lines lay a numerous fleet r<’ady to transport 
Avith the first favourable Avind the young king 
and a poAverful army to the opposite coast. It 
Avas evident that nothing but the royal presence 
could save the kingdom, llie bisho]) of AVin- 
chestcr hastened to Normandy, to lay the state 
of affairs before the monarch, wlio, convinced by 
July 8. his reasons, sailed in the midst of a storm, and 
fortunately reached the coast before his son had 
notice of his departure.*'"* 

There had been something solemn and mys- 
terious in the deportment of Henry during the 


I” Hoved. 30r, 308. Newbrig. u. St, 32. Diceto,574 — 576. 
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passaf?c. TIis mind was deeply affected by the CIL\I’. 
rebellion of his children, the perfidy of his barons, 
and the general combination of the neighbouring pililnni- 
princcs against him. Such things, he had per- . 
suaded himself, were not in the ordinary course buiy. 
of nature : they could be no other than the ef- 
fects of the divine wrath, wdiiclf he had en- 
kindled by his persecution of archbishop IJeckct. 

Tlje name of that prelate had been lately en- 
rolled by the' pope in the catalogue of the saints: 
and every part of" Europe resounded witli the 
rep'ort of miracles wrought at his shrine. I lenry, 
to expiate his ofienee, secretly determined to 
make a pilgrimage to the tomb of the martyr. 

(hi the morning of the second day he landed at J"b’ 
Southampton: and without waiting to repose 
hiinscif from his fatigue, began his journey to- 
ivards Canterbury, rotJc all night with no other 
refreshment than bread and water, and at tht: 
dawn of the morning descried at a distance the 
towers of Christ-churcli. Instantly dismount- 
ing from his horse, he put on the garb of a peni- 
tent, and walked barefoot towardN tbo cit)'. j!\.s 
lie passed through the gateway, the spectators 
obseiwed that each footstep was marked with 
blood. lie entered the cathedral, descended 
into the crypt, and threw himself at .the foot of 
the tomb ; while the bishop of London ascended 
the pulpit, and addressed the spectators. The 
prelate conjmred them to believe the assertions 
of a prince, who thus solemnly appealed to 
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CHAP, heaven in proof of his innocence. Henry had 
neither ordered nor contrived the death of the 
the primate. His only offence 'vras a passionate 
expression, which had suggested to the assassins 
the idea of murder: and for this offence, unin- 
tciitional as it was, he had now come to do 
penance, and to iini)lorc the forgiveness of the 
Almighty. At the conclusion of this address 
the king arose, and proceeded to tlie chapter- 
Jiouse, where the monks of the convent and a 
few bisho{)s and abbots had assembled to the 
nuiubcr of eighty. Before them the royal peni- 
tent on his knees confessed his offence: and 
each with a knotted cord in his hand inflicted 
three or five stripes on the shoidders of the 
monarch. After this extraordinary humiliation 
ho returned to the crypt, spent the night in 
prayer, and attended at t|ic mass of the fbllow- 
Juiy i j. ing morning. Then with a cheerful heart be 
remounted his horse, and rode to London ; but 
the want of nourishment, joined to fatigue of 
mind and body, threw him into a fever, which 
confined him for a few da3’;s to his chamber.*"^ 
Jiiiy n. On the fifth night of his illness a messenger 
ofti’ie king arrived at the palace, the bearer of important 
ofScots. dis])atches. It was in vain that the watchman 
at the -gate, and the guard at the door of tiio 
bed-chamber refused him admission : his impor- 
tunities overcame their reluctance, and he an- 


Newbrig. ii. 35. Diceto, 577. Gerwe, I4sr. Hoved. 308. 
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nounced himself to the awakened monarch as 
the servant of llanulf de Glanville. To the 
question, “ Is Glanville well ?” he replied, “ My 
“ lord is well, and has now in his custody your 
“ enemy, the king of Scots.” “ Repeat those 
“ words,” exclaimed Henry in a transjiort of joy. 
The messenger repeated them, and delivered 
his letters.'” In these Glanville informed tlie 
king that the northern barons, to repress the 
ravages of the Scots, had assembled at New- 
castle. On the morning of the 12t4 of July 
they rode towards Alnwick, twenty-four miles in 
five hours, a considerable distance for men and 
horses encumbered with armour. 'J'hc country 
was covered with a thick mist, which, if it fa- 
voured their advance, at the same time con- 
cealed the position of the enemy. One of the 
number advised a retreat, when Bernard dc 
Baliol called out : “ If all return I will go for- 
“ ward. Baliol shall never be repi-oaehed with 
“ cowardice.” At that moment the sun dissi- 
pated the fog ; the castle of Alnwick glittered 
before them ; and on one side in a meadow wa.s 
seen the king of Scots, tilting with sixty com- 
panions. At first he took the strangers for a 
party of his own men : the English banner con- 
>dnced him of his mistake. Surprised, but not 
discouraged, he sti’uck his sMeld with' his lance, 
and exclaimed ; ** Now let us prove who is the 


SOI 

CHAP. 

V. 


This dialogue is related by Newbrigensis, ibid. 
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CHAP. « truest knight.” At the first shock his horse 
^ \ - was killed : and as he fell to tlic ground, he Avas 
made prisoner. The Scottish lords immediately 
threw down their arms, that they might share 
the fate of their sovereign : and the victors Avith 
a long train of illustrious eaj)tives returned the 
same evening to Newcastle. Henry Avas eager 
to communicate the important ncAvs to his 
courtiers : and at the same time exultingly re- 
msurked, that this glorious CA'cnt had occurred on 
the very*norning, on Avhieh he arose repentant 
and reconciled from the shrine of St. Thomas.'"" 
July i«. The king mnv forgot his indisposition, and 
rVauctli!**^ hastened to join his army. Hut every enemy 
had disappeared. The multitude, AA'hieh obeyed 
th(! king of Scots, melted UAvay at the first news 
of his captiA'ity : his brother IJavid, botli for his 
OAvn security, and the tranquillity of the kingdom, 
sought by unlrequcnted roads the borders of 
Scotland : and the carls of Norfolk and Ferrers, 
July 31. the bishop of Durham, and Kogcr de MoAvbray, 
purchased their pardon by the surrender of their 
castles. In three AA ceks peace Avas universally 
restored ; and the army Avhich had been raised 
Aug. 5. to oppose the English rebels, sailed from Ports- 
mouth to relie A'e the capital of Normandy.'" 


Newbrig. ii. 3G. GtJfvasc, Ksr, Heved. 308. Lord Hailes 
contradicts the king, and says that one of these events happened 
on a Thursday, and the other on a Saturday; but his own autho* 
ritics prove that Henry was right. 

*Ti Diceto, 577, lioved. 308. 
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Henry’s unexpected appearance in England CHAR 
had disconcerted the plans of his foreign one- ' — 
mics, who now, abandoning the idea of invasion irTi'i iT. 
by sea, bent all their efforts to the reduction of 
his continental dominions. Louis, with the 
French barons, and the young king with the carl 
of Flanders, united their forces : and an army 
more numerous than any which Europe had wit- 
nessed since the expeditions of the crusaders, July 21. 
encamped under the walls of Rouen. To wear 
out the courage and Strength of the garrisoit by 
incessant assaults, the combined army was 
divided into three bodies, which at stated hours 
relieved each other : but the besieged adopted 
a similar arrangement, and luu Lug the command 
of the bridge over the Seine, and of the country 
on the left bank of the river, received daily siip- 
plics of men and provisions. On the twentieth Aug. 10, 
day of the siege Ix>uis proclaimed an armistice 
in honour of the martyr St. Lawrence. The 
citizens, relying on the wonl of the king, allowed 
themselves a day of rest and enjoyment. Mirth, 
dancing, and festivity, reigned in the streets 
and houses; and on the plain beyond the river 
the young men practised the exercise of tilting, 
both to amuse themselves, and to irritate the 
enemy. It chanced that in the afternoon some 
clergymen mounted the to\ver of the cathe- 
dral, and through . cariosity directed their eyes 
to the allied camp, At first all was silent : soon 
the m<m at arms appeared marching in close 
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CHAP, order ; and every thing indicated an inamediate 
< — ^ and unexpected assault. They rang the alaruni 
bell : the enemy ran to scale, the citizens to de* 
fend, the walls : a bloody and obstinate conflict 
ensued : the besiegers were repulsed witli loss ; 
and the failure of the attempt served to em- 
blazon the perfidy of the earl of Flanders by 
whom it had been proposed, and the weakness 
of the king of France, who, in opposition to his 
Ami re- owii judgment, had given his eonsent. The 
'ai' 4 . 11. morning every eye was attracted towards 
the bridge by the glitter of arms, and the sound 
of martial instruments. It was the English 
army, marching to the i^elief of the city, under 
the conduct of Henry, who to mark his con- 
tempt of the foe, immediately opened the north- 
ern gate which had been built up, and threw 
over the ditch, a broad and level road for the 
passage of cavalry. The besiegers were now 
in a manner besieged. A body of Welshmen, 
accustomed to forests and morasses, stole 
through the woods to the rear of the camp, and 
intercepted a considerable convoy of stores and 
provisions. For two days the allies struggled 
against the privation of their usual supplies : <»i 
Aug. 14. the third they burnt their engines, anii omn- 
menc^ their retreat It was, however, in vain 
that riie king attempted to make an impression 
on their rear, which was protected by riie bra- 
very of the earl of Flanders.*” 


• ■^Newbrig.ii.36. .U(nr.309. Bea.Ab.i.a6. Diceto,578,S79. 
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Foiled in two successive campaigns by the 
genius or fortune of Henry, tlie confederates ; — 
cheerfully consented to a short annistiee, as 
preparatory tp a general peace. Richard alone, 
the king’s second son, refused to be included in 
its provisions. The rebellious youth thought 
himself a match for the power of his father : but 
the daily surrender of his castles, and the in- 
creasing defection of his vassals, subdued his 
obstinacy ; and after a resistance of a few weeks, Srpt, Ji. 
he threw himself at the feet of the monarch, 
and implored his pateraal affection.'^ Hemy 
received him graciously, and coixduetcd him to 
the place of conference, where they met his two 
brothers, with their patrons Louis and Philip. Stpt. wx 
The terms of reconciliation were easily adjusted. 

The three princes engaged to pay due obedience 
to their fatlier: the conquests on both sides 
were restored: the young king received two 
castles in Normandy with a yearly income of 
fifteen thousand pounds of Angevin money; 

Richard two castles in Poitou with half the re- 
venue of ^at earldom ; Geoffry two castles in 
Bretagne with half the rents of the estates of 
earl Conan, and a promise of the remainder in 
the event of his xmunying the daughter of that 
nobkiuan. Richard and Geoffry did homage Oct. ii. 
and swore feaUy to thdv Ikdier, who out of 
resjKct for the royal dignity refused to accept 
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these proofs of feudal inferiority from his eldest 
son. Ilis captives, to the amount of nine hun- 
dred and sixty-nine knights, were immediately 
restored to their liberty,'** 

From this general indulgence was excepted a 
prisoner of high importance, William, king of 
Scots, to whose release Henry refused to con- 
sent on any other terms, than aw acknowledg- 
ment that the crown of Scotland was held as a 
fief of the crown of Eiigland. The unfortunate 
monarcl) was confined in the strong castle of 
Falaise ; but that he might have the aid of his 
council, a deputation of Scottish prelates and 
barons was permitted to assemble and delibe- 
rate in the small town of Analogues. By their 
advice, and with their consent, William submit- 
ted to kneel to Henry, “ to become his liege 
“ man against all men of Scotland, or of his 
“ other lands, and to swear fealty to him as 
“ liege lord, in the same manner as his other 
“ men were accustomed to swear : and to do 


“ homage to king Henry the son, saving the 
“ faith which he owed to king Henry the father.” 
It was moreover stipulated that, . on the requisi- 
tion of the king of England, the . Scottish eleigjj' 
and nobility should also do homage, take tm 
oath of allegiance, and swear that if WiUiam 
should ever break his engagements, they would 
stand with Henry as their liege lord agmnst 


Uyincr, i. 37. Hoved. 809. Diceto, 582, 583. 
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the king of Scotland, and all other enemies: CHAi*. 
that as securities, the five castles of Roxburgh, ' — 
Berwick, Jedburgh, Edinburgh, and Stirling, 
should be intrusted to English garrisons : and 
that in the interval William’s brothers and twenty 
barons should remain hostages in the custody of 
Henry ; to be exchanged for others, their near- 
est relatives, as soon as the delivery of the for- 
tresses should be completed. The Scottish king 
w’as immediately set at liberty ; and the next year 
the treaty was solemnly ratified at York in pre- 
sence of the estates of both kingdoms.'®' 

The young Henry had carefully remarked the Fi«aj rc- 
difference between the behaviour of his father to no^onlic 
him, and to his two brothers. Uh homage had 
been refused, while thairs was accepted; and in'*, 
this circumstance, as it taught him to mistrust 
the sincerity of the reconciliation, agitated his 
mind with the most alarming suspicions. When 
the king prepared to return to England, he 
resolved to remain in Normandy: and to a 
peremptory order to accompany his father, he 
returned as peremptory a refusal. Another war 
would have been the result, had he not, at the 

Aym. i. 39, 40. This .was not the fim time William bad 
done homage. At the coronation of the young Henry he had been 
compelled to do homage and swear , fealty to bim against all men, 
saving his fatlicr. According to the the Scottish church was 
to pay due obedience to that of England ; but when this was de- 
manded* by the archbishop of York, it was answered that none was 
due, and the aiiiswer, s^r a long controversy, was confirmed by 
pope Clement III. in lt88. Hoved. 371. 
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CHAP, earnest solicitation oif his friends, visited Henry 

N—i,; » at Bure near Caen, and on his knees conjured his 

Apr. 1. father to accept of his homage. The request 
was granted: and tlie prince, who mistrusted 
the natural affection of a parent for his child, 
reposed without fear on the artificial tie, with 
which custom bound the lord to his vassal. The 
May 8. two kings Sailed to England together ; and for 
several weeks, to convince the nation of their 
mutual confidence, ate daily at the same table, 
and slept every night in the same bed.'® 

, Triumphant over his enemies, and at peace 
with liis children, Henry was at last permitted 
to enjoy a few years of repose. He did not, 
however, waste his time in idleness, but devoted 
his attention to two very important objects, the 
investigation of the conduct of his officers, and 
the reform of the internal polity of his domi- 
nions. That the reader may appreciate his 
views, and trace their influence on our present 
institutions, it will be necessary to describe the 
manner in which justice had been hitherto ad- 
ministered, and to point out the alterations, 
which were introduced partly by the wisdom, 
and partly l[>y the avarice, of the king. I. The 
reader has seen that the iNorman conquest, 
though it might modify, did not abolish, the 
judicial polity of the Anglo-Saxons; Its lead- 
ing features were distinctly retained: and the 


Diceto^ SB5y 586. Bened. Ah. ad. ami., 1175. 
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courts of the manor, the hundred, and the CH.\i». 
county, still continued to exercise their ancient > ■ .y* / 
powers. Of these tribunals, some were invested T “"7*'’ 
with criminal jurisdiction r all were competent 
to decide the civil controversies of .tihe indivi- 
duals who owed them suit and service, and who, 
in reality, formed the great mass of the popula- 
tion. Their authority, however, as it was sup- 
posed to be in the first instance derived from 
the crown, was occasionally limited or invaded 
by the royal prerogative. ITie king, on the 
payment of a discretionary fine, was accustomed 
to withdraw any particular cause from the cog- 
nizance of riicsc to that of his own courts: he 
received and heard the appeals of persons who 
deemed themselves aggrieved by their deci'- 
sions ; he occasionally instituted inquiries into 
the manner in which they administered justice ; 
and, in cases of delinquency, imposed heavy 
amercements on the judges themselves, or on 
the lords in whose courts they presided."^ Of 
such inquiries Henry himself has furnished us 
with a remarkable, and, in the result, a ludi- 
crous instance. In the year 1170, after a long 
absence on the continent, he returned to Eng- 
land, held a gieat council, and issued commis- 
sions to several abbots and knights, to visit the 
different counties, and inyestignte ^ conduct 


See GlanviUei viii. 9. Hale, Hist, of Common Law, c. vir. 
and Madox, c» xiv. 
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of all the inferior magistrates for the last four 
years, — what sums of 'money had come into 
their hands, and fmm what sources such mo- 
neys were derived ; w'hat fines they had received 
from culprits, what offenders they had suffered 
to escape unpunished, and in what manner 
they had disposed of the chattels of felons. The 
commissioners were authorized to call witnesses, 
and examine them upon oath, and to require 
security from the accused that they would ap- 
pear before the king on a certain day, and sub- 
mit to his judgment. On the fourteenth of 
.Tune, all the prelates, earls, barons, sheriffs, 
and lords of courts, with their judges, bailiffs, 
and officers, w'crc in attendance. The sheriffs 
and others, holding situations under the crown, 
were first displaced, and then,'onthe payment of 
fines, restored to their offices : the rest, after a 
short suspense, were relieved from their anxiety ; 
and as soon as they had consented to the coro- 
nation of the young Henry, and sworn fealty to 
him, w’erc dismissed to their homes without 
charge or molestation."*^ 

II. The highest tribunal in the kingdom was 
called “ the king’s court ; ” the assessors of 
wliich were the prelates, earls, iMwons, and {uin- 
cipal officers of his household. Here the tenants 
in chief -of the crown were tried by their peers. 
The monarch himself presided, unless he were 


Gen’ase, 1410—1^13. Hoved. 296. 
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a party, in which case he appointed a president, CHAR, 
and frequently assumed the office of prosecutor. > — ^ 
It was, occasionally at least, a most iniquitous 
tribunal, the instrument of legal oppression in 
the hands of a vindictive sovereign. The nume- 
rous Obligations and intricate polity of the feudal 
system furnished at all times d supply of charges 
against an- obnoxious baron or prelate : and it 
was very seldom that any peer dared to incur 
the royal displeasure by standing up in "the dc-. 
fence of innocence. 'J’he victim was generally 
condemned in the forfeiture of his goods and 
chattels. As he was then “ at the king’s mercy,” 
the efforts of his friends were employed to ob- 
tain from the monarch a diminution of the fine, 
which he was expected to'accept as a compro- 
mise. Still, as we have seen in the prosccuticm 
of archbishop Anselm under William Rufus, and 
that of archbishop Becket in the present. reign, 
it remained in the pfiwer of the king to multi- 
ply his charges, and thus, by adding fine to fine, 
eventually crush the object of his resentment. 

It was, however, at certain periods only that 
the “ king’s court” could be held in its fulljsplen- 
dour, attended by all ito suitors. 'At other times 
its Judges consisted of the chief justiciaiy, the 
chancellor, and die treasurer^ mimsters Whose 
conrinuance in office dqpeiiddd bn the royal 
will; of the constable, cluimberlaiB, maieschal, 
andstewa^ i^ho hdd thdr respective dignities 

VOL.’ II; V ;- io . 
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CHAP, by hereditary right;’*® and of certain among 
the royal chaplains and clerks learned in the 
law, who were appointed by the monarch, and 
styled his justices, lliis tribunal possessed all 
those ditferent powers which have since been 
distributed among the three courts of the king’s 
bench, the common pleas, and the exchequer : 
but at what period this distribution actually took 
place, it is now difficult to ascertain. The court 
of exclitqucr is certainly the most ancient, and 
was originally of the highest importance. It 
examined the accounts of the sheriffs, and of all 
the king’s officers, regulated the royal revenue, 
tried the pleas of the crown, and imposed fines 


1. T(\c chief justiciary was first otYiccr in the kingdom, 
lie presided in the council, was recent in the king's ah^cnee, and 
united in himself all the {towers atlendanl on ihc functions ofcliief 
judge. 2. The office of chancellor lias been already noticed. 
3. The treasurer attested the writs is'«iictl for levying the re\crme, 
and supervised the receipts and issues liic exchequer. Madox, i. 2. 

The constable and niarcschal had military commands, arranged 
the army, and inquired whether each military tenant had furnished 
the requisite number of men (Itym. ii. 78a). Besides width the 
coiistiiblc look cognizance of cuntnicls of feat** of arms out of the 
realm (Stat. 13. Rich, ll.), witnessed the same papers as the trea- 
surer, examined at the exchequer the accounts of the hired troops, 
and received as his ire two pence, in the pound out of their pay 
(Dial, de Seac. i. 10. Ryin. ii. 101). The marescbal watched over 
the security of the king's person in the palace, distributed lodgings 
to his followers, preserved peace in the royal household, and gave 
certificates to the barons that they had performed their contracts 
for military service (Ibid*). The chamberlain and steward per- 
formed almost the same ofHccs as belong to the lord chamberlain at 
preknt. 
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on the tenants in ehief for neglect of service, 
and the non-payment of aids, scutages, and 
amercements. It was at first fixed at Winches- 
ter : but for convenience was often removed to 



London to be nearer the king’s person."** Tlie 
necessity, however, of detecting and punishing itinerant 
the frauds committed against the revenue at a 
distance from the court, suggested the idea of 
“ barons errant,” or “ itinerant justices. ’ I’liey 
had been occasionally employed in former 
reigns : in the present they acquired a more- 
permanent establishment. In his twenty-second 
year the king assembled a great council at North- *i i7g. 
ampton, and divided the kingdom into six dis- 
tricts, to each of which he assigned three peram- 
bulatory judges. These districts nearly coin- 
cide with the circuits of the present day : and 
it is chiefly to the wisdom of Henry that we owe 
an institution, the benefits of which are annually 
experienced by the country. Yet, if we were 
to attribute it to a love of justice alone, we 


'*** The order of precedency in tlie exchequer was, 1. ilie <;hief 
justiciary, 3. the chancellor, 3. the <pristabie, 4. the chamberlain^ 
6. the murcschal. Dial, de Scac. i. 8. These w^re the 
quibus inconsuhis, nil magnum fieri debeliat. Ityin. ii. 161. 

In the Idth of IJcn. I. and 12lh, ISdk, J6th, and ITth of 
Henry II. See Madox, 98-^102* * 

The chief difierence lies in the home circuity wbieh formerly 
comprised Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, Beffcshire, aiul Ox- 
fordsbire, but baa now lost the three latter, and received in their 
place Hertford dud Essex, originally belotigiiig to the Norfolk cir- 
cuit. Hoved. 313* Bened. Abb. i. 130* Diceto, 388. 

D E 
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CILVl’. should allot to him a higher praise than he really 
^ deserves. It is evident from the instructions 
Mrm tioiw. delivered to the judges, that his first and princi- 
pal object was his own emolument. They were 
authorized and direeted to look after the king’s 
interest to the best of their power — to liold 
l>lcas of the croum, provided the value did not 
exceed half a knight’s fee — to try malcfiictors 
of all descriptions — to receive the oath of fealty 
to the king from all earls, barons, knights, free- 
men, and villeins : — to inquire what wards were 
or ought to he in the guardianship of the king, 
• their sex and quality, the present possessors, 
and the value of their estates — what females 
were or ought to bo at the disposal of the crown, 
whether they were married or not, and if mar- 
ried, to whom, by U’hosc permission, and what 
was tlic rental of their property'®^ — what 
churches were in the gift of the crown, their 
situation and annual value, who were the in- 
cumbents, and by whom they were presented — 
W'hat lands had lapsed to the crown, who held 
them, w'hat was their value, wdiat their tenure — 
what encroachments^* had been made on the 
royal forests, or demesnes — ^vvho had violated 

*** Intendaut pro posse suo ad cumuiodum regts faciendum. 
Iloved. 314. ^*^^metiines the king extorted fmes for 

marriage from the parents of both parlies, 'flius Adam Ficz- 
Norman paid l&Z. that his daughter mi^it marry the son of 

Wilharn Lcdey; and William l.ecley paid *22/. 8r. tliat his son 
might marry daughter of Adam Fitz-Norman. Rolls of 31st 
of Henry II. Hou 5. o . 
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the statutes respecting weights and measures — 
what sheriffs and bailiffs h?id received fines of 
defaulters — what was become of the chattels of 
Christian, or of the chattels, pledges, debts, and 
deeds, of Jewish usurers after their death — 
and lastly to inquire into the state of the coin- 
age, the clipping of the coin, the exchange, 
burglaries, outlawries, the removal of markets 
without licence, the introduction of new cus- 
toms, and the taking of bribes to exempt tenants 
from provisioning the royal castles.’”' I have 
mentioned all these different articles, because 
tluTc is hardly ime, which has not for its object 
to bring money into the cxchetpicr. 

Jiesidcs these courts there were others which 
had been estal)lished for the trial atid punish- 
ment of*onc particular species of offence, and 
which at all times were objects of general exe- 
cration. Tlic reader must have oh.scrvcd that 
the chase formed the principal amusement of 
our Norman kings, who for that piirpo.se re- 
tained in their po.s^cssion forc.sts in every part 
of the kingdom, and seemed to watch witli- 



PI* -as of 
ihc Ibv'j.'-l. 


greater solicitude over the preservation of their ' 


A liviDjg usurer repent, and ilMTofnrf’ did not fortcit Inv 

property; but the gowls snul chattels of the dcjd were furfeited to 
the king ; his jands to his lord. Gknvilk vii. 16. But the .seve- 
rity of this law was afiyrwards relH-\etl in favour ot the Ji ws. 
John in his charter^ anno 2, says, et cum Judarus ohierit, non dc- 
tiucaUir corpus siium super terra, sed habcat haircs pccuiuam 
siiani ft debita sua. Madox, 174. Kole. 

Compare llovcdcn, S14, with Dracton de Leg. Ang. iii. ir. ii.e. 1, 
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tlcer, than over the lives of their subjects. The 
^v--^ royal forests had thejr own officers and magis- 
trates ; they were governed by a peculiar code 
of laws : and their immunities were jealously 
maintained in the court of the chief forester, a 
bloody tribunal, in which the slightest offence 
■was punished with the loss of eyes or members. 
Henry at his accossit)n, whether it were through 
humanity or avarice, had abolished the barba- 
rous-enactments of his predecessors, and sub- 
stituted the ])cnaltics of fine and imprisonment. 
On one occasion his ingenuity contrived to draw 
considerable profit from this improvement. 
During the civil war between him and his sons, 
the royal authority in England had been despised ; 
first the rebels, and afterwards the royalists, 
hunted in the king’s forests with impunity ; and 
the justiciary thought it more prudent to con- 
nive at the destruction of the deer, than to 
, alienate by untimely severity the best friends of 
his master. It was even said tliat Henry had 
by a general order thrown open the forests to 
all, wIjo should take up arms in his favour. As 
soon, however, as peace was restored, he ap- 
pointed itinci-ant justices to inquire into all 
offences against the laws of the forest. Before 
them were summoned both laity and clergj*, 
men of the highest as well as the lowest rank, 
and were compelled upon oath to cUscover every 
delinquent, whose name had come to their 
knowledge, whether they had been eye-witnesses 
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of the offence, or had only learnt it by hearsay 
from others. Prosecutions were iinincdiatcly 
commenced; multitudes were convicted: and 
the royal coffers were replenished by these vio- 
lent and ungracious proceedings.'®’* 

Occasionally, to hold pleas of the forest, the ii 84 . 
chief justice made his circuit attended by his 
assessors. But on the death of 'J’homas Fitz- 
Bcrnard, the master-forester, Henry took occa- 
sion to abolish that office, and in place of the 
milder punishments, ^yhieh had been introduced 
by himself, revived the sanguinary inflictions of 
former reigns. At the same time he divided the 
royal forests into several ’districts, i n each of 
which he appointed two clergymen and two 
knights as judges, and two gentlemen of his 
household, witli the titles of keepers and verdcr- 
ers. These officers were bound upon oath, not to 
accept of fines from delinquents, but to inflict bo- 
dily punishment without any mitigation : to pre- 
vent the proprietors of timber within the forests 
from cutting it down to w'aste ; and to allow no 
inhabitant to keep bows, dogs, or greyhounds 
without a royal warrant.'** Hence, if the reader 
consider the number and extent of the forests, 
and the many hamlets and lordships comprised 

Uoved. 311. Bened. Abbas, i. 112. Diccto, SSt. These fines 
were occasionally very higli. In Henry’s twelfth year the bishop of 
Salisbury paid 75l 7s. and in bis twenty-second, Adam de Brua 
paid 100/. for having taken a roe-buckk Vid. Exchequer Holis^ 
apud Madox, c. xiv. ^ Bcned. Abb. ii. 417. 
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'vithin their precincts, he may form an estimate 
^■'v ' of the vexatious prosecutions, and barbarous 
mutilations, of which the forest-laws were pro- 
ductive. But the despot souglit only his own 
amusement; he despised the murmurs and 
suticrings of his people.'®^’ 

Common Neither was it only from pleas of the crown 
picas, jjj. forest that the king derived profit ; 

even common pleas between subject and subject 
brought a plentiful harvest to the exchequer. 
Whether an action was cimnucnced or discon- 
tinued, hastened or retarded, terminated or 
carried before a liighcr tribunal, the monarch at 
each step required a present or fine from one or 
both of tlie parties. JJefore the pleadings began, 
it was always ncces.‘<ary to pay a sum of money 
to the treasurer, and frequently to enter into a 
bond to double the amount in the event of a 
. favourable judgment. In actions for debt the 
plaintiff was compelled to, promise a portion of 
such sum or .sums as he might chance to reco- 
ver : and this portion was fixed by a preliminary 
negociation, often at one half, seldom at less than 
one fifth of the whole demand. It was universally 
understood that money possessed greater in- 
fluence than justice in the royal courts: and 
instances are on record, in which one part}' has 
made the king « present to accelerate, and the 
other by a more valuable offer has succeeded in 


'»* Pet. Bles. ep. pS. 
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retarding-, the decisioa If the defendant was CHAP, 
opulent, he could easily defeat the just claim of «— > 

an indigent plaintiff, unless the latter obtained 
the aid of powerful fnends. By paying a large 
line, the rich man might purchase a writ for- 
bidding him to answer nt all: or he might 
obtain a charter exempting him from the juri.s- 
dictioii of all other magistrates, and permitting 
him to plead before no one but the king in 
person.**’ That such practices were incompa- 
tible with the equal administration of justice, is 
most evident : yet the writers of the age do not 
mention them in terms, of reprobation. They 
had prevailed to a certain extent under the 
Anglo-Saxon princes : and men seem to have 
been reconciled to the iniquity of the thing, 
on account of its antiquity. But besides the 
fines paid to the sovereign, tlie judges often Dribpryof 
exacted presents for themselves, and loud com- 
plaints existed agmnst their venality and in- 
justice. Henry, who did not admire in others 
that love of money, which he cherished in his 
own brea-st; laboured to remedy this abuse. All 
the itinerant judges, within three years after 
their appointment, were removed, with the 
sole exception of Kanulf de Glanviile, -who, at 
the head of five others, was now commissioned 

; ^ ^ 

Fines of all these different descriptioiM are to be found annu- 
ally in the rolls of the exchequer. Apud Madox, passim. When a 
hne amounted to 500 marks, an additional mark of gold was due to 
the queen. Dial, de Scae. ih 26. 
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CHAP, to administer justice in. liie counties nort^ of 
the Trent. The rest of t!ie kingdom was divided 
into three portions : the powers formerly pos- 
sessed by the chief justiciary were conferred on 
the bishops of Winchester, Norwich, and Ely ; 
and one of these, with four assessors, was ap- 
pointed to hold pleas in each of the three dis- 
tricts.'"^ The king's motive for the selection of 
these prelates was tlic reliance which he placed on 
their integrity and honour : but as soon as the 
pontiff heard of their appointment, he wrote to 
Richard, archbishop of Canterbury, observing 
tliat it was the duty qf pastors to feed their 
flocks with the doctrine of the gospel, not to act 
the part of secular magistrates, and command- 
ing him to recal the bishops from the courts in 
wliich they presided, to the cai*c of tlie dioceses 
for which they had been ordained. Tlie primate 
in his answer did not deny tbe prohibition of the 
canons ; but he endeavoured to justify the inno- 
vation from its great utility both to ^c church 
and to the people.'"" It would] seem, however, 
iliat the objections of Alexander prevailed. In 
August tlie three prelates, having made to the 
king a report of their proceedings, resigned their 
offices: and the appointment of chief justi- 
ciary was given to Rani^ de GlauvUle. lltat 
celebrated .lawyer, m ^ IHrefscc to his work, 
assure.s us that there was not now in the king’s 


wpiceto, 606. Uoved< 3dT« 
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court a judge, who dared to swerve from the CIMP. 
path of justice, or to pronounce an opinion incon- v * ^ 

sistent with truth ; and yet, if we believe the 
story, told by a contemporary, of Gilbert de 
Plumpton, we may doubt whether the character 
of Glanvillc himself was perfectly immaculate. 
Plumpton, a knight of noble descent, had mar- 
ried a lady, whom with her fortune the justiciary 
had previously promised to Rdncr, his sheriff of 
Yorkshire. To eftcct his purpose it now became itoi. 
necessary to dis^rosc of her husband : the unfor- 
tunate man was suddenly* apprehended on a 
charge of felony : and the king, at the represen- 
tation of Glanville, condemned him to suffer 
death. His innocence, however, was so mani- 
fest, that the bishop of Worcester accompanied 
him to the gallows, and ventured to forbid the 
execution. His life was spared till Henry could 
be consulted. The result was, that Plumpton wa^ 
remanded to prison, where he remained till the 
accession of the next sovereign.'® 

III. Tlie ancient custom of appealing in cri- Trial by 
minal cases to the judgment of God was still 
retained : but to the ordeals of lire and water 
employed by the Saxons, the Normans, as was 
observed in the reign of William I., had super- 
added the trial by wager of battle. Wherevor 
the itinerant judges held pleas, they snmmoned 
four kmghts of the hundred to appear before 


*•* Hoved. W5. 
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*^*v^**' to choose twelve otlier knights, or, in 

’ — — ' the absence of such, twelve other free and law- 
ful men, to form a sufficient jury. The duty of 
the jury may be collected from their oath. They 
were sworn to answer truly to all questions, 
which should be put to them from the bench, 
and to perform faithfully every command which 
they should receive from the judges in the 
king’s namc.'*^* They were then ordered to 
present at the bar all persons within the 
hundred being under suspicion of having com- 
mitted murders, felonies, forgeries, or brcaclics 
of the king’s peace. On their unanimo'us pre- 
sentment, the accused was arraigned before 
the judges, and, if ho pleaded not guilty, 
was sent by them to the ordeal by water. In 
case of conviction by this trial sentence was 
immediately pronounced, and the prisoner tvas 
^'condemned, aecoi’ding to the nature of hisoffcncc, 
to suffer cither death, or the confiscation of his 
property, with the amputation of a foot and a 
imnd, and banishment for life.'’"’ 1 shall relate 
one instance of conviction by the -abater oi-deal, 
as it will also shew the disturbed state of the 
metropolis at this period. It had long been 
customary for the young men, the sons and 
relatives of the more wealthy citizens, to assem- 
ble in great numbers after sunset, to scour the 


Bracton, iii. c. 1. Glanville, u. 10, 11. 
**' iieaed. Abb. i. 135. lloved, 313. 
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streets in quest of adventures, and to divert CHAP, 
themselves by exciting the terrors of the peace- >■ .• 

able inhabitants. By degrees they proceeded to 
acts of violence, occasionally of robbery and 
murder. In the year one thousand one hundred 
and seventy-four a numerous band of these 
youthful depredators burst into the houfie of a 
citizen, who had armed his family to receive 
them. The assailants were put to flight : but 
their leader, Andrew Buquintc, who had lost a 
hand in the fray, remained a captive. In the 
hope of pardon this man impeached his accom- 
plices, among whom ivas John Scncx, one of 
the most opulent and “ noble” citizens. It was 
in vain that Senex denied the charge, and ap- 
pealed to the jvnlgmcnt of God : he was con- 
victed by the water ordeal, and condemned by 
the chief justiciary to be hanged. He had, how- 
ever, sufficient influence to suspend the execu- 
tion of the sentence, till the arrival of the king, 
and then to an indefinite period. Unfortunately 
for him, about three years later, the brotlier of 
tlic earl Ferrers, was sliun in a similar fray : 
and the king, unable td discover tlie murderers, 
issued his warrant for tJie immediate execution 
of Senex. Though five hundred marks were 
offered for his life, they were refused : and his 
fate, an awful warning to his fonner associates, 
restored the peace of die city.’*” 

^ Bened. Abb, 19^, 19T, Ifoyed. 393., 
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It Avould be a mistake to suppose, that acquit- 
tal by the ordeal fully established the innocence 
of the accused. His life, and limbs, and personal 
property, were indeed secure : but it was still 
true that he liad been presented as guilty by the 
unanimous voice of the jury, and it was deemed 
wise to take precautions against him, as at best a 
suspicious character. If theolFenee with which he 
had been charged, w'crc only a misdemeanour, 
he was enlarged on finding sureties for his 
future conduct ; but if it were of a more serious 
nature, he was compelled to leave the kingdom. 
He might, however, take u'ith him his personal 
property, and hope from the royal indulgence 
the permission to return at some distant period. 

Such appear to have been the proceedings on 
presentments by jury ; but it frequently hap- 
pened that the prisoner was brought to his trial, 
charged only by the voice of public fame, or at 
the prosecution of a private indiridual. The pro- 
ceedings varied according to the nature of the 
offence : 1 will instance those which took place 
in cases of homicide and murder.^ If the charire 
rested on common reporb, the judges, by inquest 
and interrogations, endeavoured to ascertain its 
truth : and in conclusion either acquitted the 
accused, or ordered him to prove lus innocence 
by die legal number of compurgators. If a pro- 


‘ ' -- r.- ^ ■ ■ I - 1 . ■ I, ,1 

^ Bened. Ab. 136. Iloved. 313, Murder now meant the 

vblcfit but secret death of a freeman ; when the death took 
before whneseb^ it was termed bomidde. 
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secutor appeared, before be could put in his 
charge, it was necessary, in cases of murder, 
that he should prove himself to be of the blood 
of the deceased ; in cases of homicide, that he 
was allied to the slain as a relation, or vassal, or 
lord, and could speak of the death on the testi- 
mony of his own senses. Ibe accused might 
then plead not guilty, and, at his option; throw 
clown his glove, and declare his readiness to 
defend his innocence with his body. If the 
appellant took up the glove, and professed him- 
self willing to prove the charge in the same 
manner, the judges, unless the guilt or innocence 
of the accused were evident, proceeded to award 
a trial by battle. The appellee, with the book 
of the gospels in his right hand, and the right 
band of his adversary in his left, took the fol- 
lowing oath: “Hear me, thou, whom I hold by 
“ the hand. I am not guilty of the felony, with 
“ which thou least charged me. So help me God 
and his saints. And this will I defend with 
“ my body against thee, as this court shall 
“ award.” Tlien exchanging hands, and taking 
the book, the appellant swore, Hear me, thou, 
whom 1 hold by the hand. Thou art perjured, 
‘‘ because thou art guilty. So help me God and 
“ his saints. And this will 1 prove against tiiee 
** w'ith my body, as tins court ibaU award.” On 
the day appomted by the court the two combat- 
were led to|b^le. Bach had his head, 
arms, and bare, was protected by a square 
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target of Leather, and employed as a weapon a 
wooden stave one cll in length, and turned ab 
the end. If the appellee was unwilling to fight, 
or in the course of the day was unable to continue 
the combat, he was immediately hanged, or con> 
demned to forfeit his property, and lose his mem- 
bers. If he slew the appellant, or forced him to 
call out “ craven,” or protracted the fight till the 
appearance of the stars in the evening, lie was ac- 
quitted. Nor did his recreant adversary escape 
punishment. If he survived the combat, he was 
fined sixty shillings, was declared infamous, and 
shipped of all the privileges of a freeman.®® 

In the court of chivalry the proceedings were 
different. When the cause could not be decided 
on the evidence of witnesses or the autliority of 
documents, the constable and marcschal re- 
quired pledges from the two parties, and ap- 
pointed the time of battle, the place, and the 
weapons, a long sword, a short sword, and a 
dagger; but allowed the combatants to provide 
themselves uith defensive armour according to 
their own choice. A spot of dry and even 
ground, sixty pac^ in length, and fortyin breadth, 
waa,enclosed with stakes seven feet high, around 
which were placed the seijeants at aims, with 


"".Gbaville, «iv..l.;.Bi«ct.iu. IS. Spelm. Ardi. 103. IfOieap- 
pellef! iRrere sixty years of age, or had been w<iudM in the head, or- 
had had a limb broken; he wasatliber^,if he fii^ferred it, to go }o 
the ordeal, of iiot iton.if be were n fimaan, of water if he wSra 
ajUlein. Gl^;^. 1. - . 
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other ofilcers to keep silence and order among CIL\P. 
the spectators. The combatants entered at op- 
posite gates, the appellant at the cast, the de- 
fendant at the west end of th^ lists: and each 
severally swore diat bis fewmer allegations and 
answers were true: that ho had no weapons but 
those allotted by the 'court t that he wore no 
charms about faini: and that he placed his 
whole confidence on God, on tlie goodness 
of his cause, and on his otm prowess. Tlien 
taking each other by the hand^ the appellant 
swore that he would do his best to slay his ad- 
versary, or compel him to acknowledge his 
guilt: the defendant, that he would* exert all his 
powers to prove his own innocence. 'When they 
had been separately conducted to the gates at 
which they entered, the constable sitting at the 
foot of the throne, exclaimed thrice, let them 
go," adding to the tMid exclamation, "and 
do. their duty." 'Hic. ^bi^le irnmcdiately be- 
gan : if the king iilteiposed,^and took the quarrel 
into his own hands, the comtotants wer^ sepa- 
rated by the office^rs w^h^eir^wands, and riien 
led by the cobastable aild. nmt^chal to. one of 
the gates, throi^h tlie^ were ckaefiil to 
pass at the some ini|]sient, as dt^ was deemed a 
disgrace to be ^^ •&st pkee of 

combats- If diiher cried 

** piraVifift,” !^>was stripji^-"df ^ aibaour on the 
9^ whez9; ne lay, was dragged by iSf^nes out of 
the lists Ihiough a^ssage opened in one of the 

VOL. 11. SB 
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angles, and was immediately hanged or breaded 
in the presence of the marcsehal.^ 

Trial by battle was not only awarded in erinn- 
nal prosecutioqs, butalso in oases^./wh^i^e 
was joined on a writ right,, or v^ere the te- 
nant denied that he o^ed the services, cliumed 
by his lord, or the seller that he had warranted 
the ardclc bought, or the debtor that he had bor- 
rowed money on promise, security, or mort- 
gage. In all such actions it was • at the option 
of the defendant to light in person, or to pro- 
^duoe a latv&l champion : the demandant was 
excluded, from the lists, and compelled to in- 
trust the'Hofence of^ his claim to the prowess of 
a freeman who xvould swear of his own know- 
ledge to the right of his principal.®*^ But here 
the king made a most important and beneficial 
improvement, by allptving trial by grand assize 
to suppi^de the doubtful trial by battle. . The 
defendant might solicit, a wrh; to stop -the pro- 
cess by duel : on which <he demandant, if he 
mean^to prosecute, his claim, was compelledto 
obtain a writ tqjMpceed by grand assize. ; The 
sheriff in conseq^ce .impannclled a jury, after 
has already described* 
;jto ju^^bf the mttoer in dis- 


- -a 

the manner whi 

They s 


,ofOfcic^tier«'prc8ofetf^tf^^i8pin J " 
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pute from their ovm knowledge, or the report of 
persons, whose testimony <hey would believe no > — ,, — » 
less than that of their own senses : and an una- 
nimous verdict was obtidned 1;^ discliaigiug 
tliose, who pleaded ignorance of the subject, 
and by substituting others better informed in 
their place. The supenor equity of this mode 
of decision w'os universallv admitted: and its 
adoption gradually prepared the way for tile in* 
troduction of similar innovations in the other 
departments of public justice."" 

Henry never exercised his judicial duties with lUmj u 
greater splendour, than in the iniiiortaat cause blZ'^n 
between Alphonso, king of Castile, and his un- 
cle, Sancho, king of Navarre. After a long and -ni i Ni- 
ruinuus contest, these princes agreed to refer 
their dispute to the equity of the king of Eng- 
land, and bound themselves under a severe pe- 
nalty to submit to bis decision. Henry held his 
court at Westminster, attended by tiie English 
and Norman prelates, eajds, barons, and jiffiticcs. '' 

The bishop of Palentia appeared on the psrt of 
Alphonso, the bishop of Pamjj^ima on that of 
Sancho. But as tiie judges i^re ignorant of 
the langpu^ of the advocate^ fh<; pleo^gs 
were committed to writing, atra tionslated by 
the aid of interpreters; and after three days, 
the king, having |>revioaidjr t^en tiie ojHnion of 

0. It. ir. feb «th» H benefiemm 
ttoneote inndife4«oiMid^|ieDcanmi iKyiilif 

* 
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CIKP the court, solemnly pronounced his award : that 
' — each prince should restore the lands and castles 
claimed by the other, and that Alphonso should 
pay to his uncle in the next ten years, thirty 
tliousand niaravedics by equal instalments. The 
ambassadors accepted the judgment, and swore 
that if their respective sovereigns refused to 
execute it, they would return and surrender 
themselves prisoners into the hands of the 
king.^ ” 

imhcs a ^ mention, on account of its con- 

nect ot i<i- ncxion wiSi the administration of justice, an oc- 
currcucc which happened at a more early pe- 
riod. In 1166 , a colony of foreigners, to the 
amount of thirty of both sexes, landed in Eng- 
land, midcr the guidance of a teacher named 
Gerard. They belonged to a numerous sect of 
fenatics who infested the north of Italy, and the 
ncigld>qui’ing provinces of Goul and Germany, 
and who were called* Cathari, or “ the pure, " 
because they taught that the use of marriage 
was Sicomx)ariblc with salvation. They had 
come to disseiumate their doctrine in England : 
but their succcK was confined to the acquisition 
of one female ji^oselyte. The case was without 
precedent; afidthe king, 'after much dcUbeia- 
;^on, ordered them to bd apprehended,^ and ar- 
roj^ed before synod of bishops, at which he 
assisted in p^!^n." To the put to 


njnaer, i.4aw«50, BovedtSSO,^ h.SO. 
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them, they replied that they were Christians, ^*^'*’* 
that they professed tlie doctrine of the apostles, ■ — 
and Jbeliet'cd the divinity of C|u*ist; but at the 
same titnc they rcjected hnptiidmj the eucharist, 
and roarrias:c. ^^lien^er^ments !w(^c em- 
ployed to conrince them, they merely replied, 
that it was their duty to believe, not to dispute : 
and to the threat of punishment, they opposed 
the words of the gospel V blessc^ arc they 
“ which are persecuted for ngjitcouipess’ sake.” 
Wearied out by their obstinacy, thO|Synod pn)- 
nounced them heretics, and transfcr^dlhem to 
the secular power. Tire English wlto 

docs not seem to have been ambitions of the 
crown of martyrdom, eagerly recanted ; the 
foreigners, by order of the king, were bnmdcd 
in the forehead, stripped to the waist, and 
whipped out of the city. One writer informs j 
us that tliey all perished , in the fields, in cpnsc- i 
quence of a proclamation forbidding any one iol 
hold intercourse with them : but the 4^n t)/ 

St. Paul’s, who probably attended the Synod; — 
and two other conteniporaries^ssert tlmt after 
suffering their punishment, they were conducted 
out of the reolm.®*® -a 

.Newbrig, u. JS. Ejqnilso^ (t In fron- 

tlbus «unt siguaiu ct effugati. lUd^ iPwarii in not; ad 

Newbiig. ]#. 71^1* Piese names spread 

tbciimives'tliroci^^iiuil. riquircbannir et pcnincbaiitur^ 

a rhiU|q^%oinit» Flandribnsluiii^ qui jti»ta enidelitate eo» 
iminiaertcorditar^iiietAt. ItiU. TIjc ufiial pitnfidiilprn.tm^ burn- 
ing : but Henry conttocatal djtWRpiant. Uov, dyj. 
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CHAP. Tl»e eyes of all fee European nations were 
> — directed at this period to fee distresses of the 
Christians in Palestine. The throne <Sf Jerusa- 
Asu ^ ^^9^ fee crttsjsders had rais^ and sup- 

ported at fee cxpei^ of so mu^ blood and 
treasure, was totte^g on its Ixisis : and fee 
king, B|ddwin IV.^ a minor and a leper, was no 
match for tl^ talents and power of Saladin, who 
by successive conquests annually contracted the 
limits of fefrStranj^ers, and threatened to eradi- 
cate them in a few years from the soil of Asia. 
Henry, in fee presence of the papal legates, had 
aolemnl^ Si^om %^visit the holy land. Whefeer 
he inteuiied to perform this vow, is uncertain : 
but fee danger of exposing bis dominions to 
the inroads of a powerful neighbour fumifeed 
him wife a decent plea for deferring its execu- 
tion. Louis, however, made the proposal fe 
: accompany him in the expedition. The objec- 
tion e<uild be no longer uiged : a day was fixed 
1177. for their departure : and the two princes swore, 
s«p- that he would assist Ms lord fee king of 

of France, Lo^ feat he would assist his'faife- 
iul vassal- the kmjg of England, against all men. 
This plm waaj|efieated by fee subsequent iUness 
: aii£39^3ty, feou^ he af- 
IrnfaM be;«onstaii% tecufae^rlK^ fee.pio- 

year 

findin^aa oppolfenij^^o putifeiilmeeratlani.i.iAt 
kst Ids sbeerij^ was probed by '^i|Q:;anival ‘of 
fee mas* 
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ter of &e knights hospitallers^ with letters from CIUP. 
queen Sybills, and the eari of Tripoli, the re- 
gent, /^tey east themselves at the fiet of the uss. 
Idng, solicited his powtifid aid, and delivered 
to him, as the represei^^tive of Fulk of Anjou, 
whose descendants haa swayed the sceptre for 
the last fifty years^ the royal banner, with the 
keys of the city, of the principal £>%, and of 
the holy sepuldire. Henry returned tlicm with 
expressions of [nty, but requested the ambassa* 
dors to wait, *till he had received^ tha advice of 
his council He summoned the prelates and 
barons of England, the king^ prelates and barons 
of Scotland, to meet him ariVcstihittster: and, March ii. 
after engaging to abide by dieir council, aitfuUy 
put to them die follomng question: was it bet> 
ter for him to remain at home, and govern the 
nations which provideuen had intrusted to his 
care, or to proceed to fhc east, to ddend the 
chrisdans of Palestine agamst their infidel ndgh- 
bours ? The answer was vdbat he had undoubtedly 
anticipated: and to t|ie disappointmeaft of the 
envoys the king, in Uw of Inapersonal services, 
ptoadsed them a subsidy m fi% tliousand 
maria.”* J 

Bat on Ute tweqbNmith oClbmteiiib^ 11S7, Surrender 

fi Jenisn* 

■wanwwj p -V7 fV 'T 

eniaadecsi . ^ifiipieiiriered 

diriw4heliipris of The news 
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of this mournful event plunged the chnstian 
world into the deepest consternation. The aged 
pontiff died of a broken heart : William king of 
Sicily^ wore saekclotii for four days^.and vowed 
to take the cross : the other princes condemned 
their indolence, , and . the avarice which had 
prompted them to prefer their own petty intcr> 
ests, before tj^at. which they deemed the com- 
mon cause of the Christian religion.^'® Henry 
met Philip, ^ic new king of Fmnce, in a plsun 
between ^sors and Trie, where the archbishop 
of Tyre, a port, which still bade defiance to the 
power of SaUdin, <»horted them to rcseue‘tlie 
holy mty from the }:^llution of the infidels ; and 
the two kings, the carls of Flanders and Cham- 
pagne, and a great nuiinber of barons and 
knights, received the cross. Thence tlie king 
hastened to England, and held a great council 
at Gidington, in Northamptonshire, in which 
it was enacted, tlut evej^ ipap,,who did not join 
the crusade, should.paj^:tpward.s the expense of 
the expeditimi one tenrii pf bia goods, chattels, 
and rents for that^ear. 3ke londs pf manors, 
who intended to accompany the Iddg, were per- 
mitted fp thei^|;^%.n§e,ttthe assess- 
ments QfsfMr ya^s : others, were 

. „ — rl'"' i.”.'.. — ui— ^ 

filttUwaa not mcidy feeling tdbic^'noiaiatrd the. 


cnisi^d^rsi. 


liidt' 'owa's8|^. 'Jaia, ^a;s 


Peter eirce caofinie ten* imktpe Iwbi^i&lsCkntii xlesK-, 

ItArlpiiniili!.’ 
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to be paid into the exchequer* The sum ob- CHAi*. 
tained by llexury^ was seventy thousand pounds ; < — 
to which iQust be added, sixty thousand more, 
extorted froa»theJe^, otf iiro t^^ one fourth 
of their personal pro|>erty^ - At the aame time, 
he wrote to the emperors Germany aiid Con- 
stantinople, and to Bela, Idng of HungftKj^, fin*^ 
uouncing his design;^ and requ^tingi|k sl^c pa6<» 
sage through their dominions, with the liberty ‘ 
of a free market. From all he recel^qied i&vonr- 
able answers : and there can be little doiSht, that 
he would have undertaken the exp^tion, had 
he not been involved in boSti^^ wi^ the king 
of France, by the turbulence of his soil Mdi^, 
and had not hi& pacification with that moli^h 


been quickly followed by his death. 

The reader will hot have forgotten tlra rebel- 
lion and pardon of Iteniy;|i 8(^< These pi^ bivsons. 

excelled in every nlartifd' exeircise of the’ age. 

The elder, laying aside' fhey state and title of 
king, had sptot the'^cbntihent as 

a private adventurer, dil^iying^ his; prowefis in 
every toomamei^y^aird fre^ttie^y emrying ofiT^ 
the prise of t^burt^* hi$ was eagerly 

imitated by broriiei^ i 

and the 
of theMctoxieS 
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scribed the professian of chivalry as ihe school 
of honour and probity; unfortunately history 
has preserved few traits of these virtues in the 
characters of the ancient lough^ . Hie king's 
isons tlwie indeed bountiful, and accom- 

plished ; but 1hdl^‘«^bravery was often stmned 
with cruelty : their bounty was. fed 1^ violence ; 
and their <^complishments served (^y to dis- 
play in clearer colours their perfidy and ingrati- 
tude* When Heniy commanded l^chard to do 
homage to his elder -brother for the dutchy of 
Aquitaine, the high-spiritod prince refused. He 
had done homage, he said, to his fisther from 
whtan he received it, and to the king of France, 
who was its sovereign lord: but to his brother 
he did notowe,aadthcr^re woidd not promise, 
either wtlYice or fcalQr. The aSront sank deep 
into the mind of the youi^ king, who sc»|ght, 
and soon found, an, opportunity bfi revehge. 
Bipfaard ntied liis,^ieets with-a^soeptoe cfoion. 

' His exactio^ weto^^oessaift : tbelrilghtett ^s- 
■ obedi^wce was' .instantly ^’^ted witii severe 
punishment ; and r^-febsale, |ml€»u watiun the 
df a. oMltlie^ Wjks/st^ the 

p ri ne bdr 'caEaented - 

thdr 


an 

to 
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each odier. From oxtr ignom&ce of the ino- chap. 
tives, ivludi. secretly swayed the thr^ princes^ 
we^btain lrata da^ anil^i^istinct view of the 
evesits whichKlbllo^i^. Ill^ri^fippears ,|o have 
remained with his. ftitheri'. %st< then 

rOeofi&y revolted: both tethmed^vHth ' . 
muis of regret to didr dedy : and bodi agnb-^- 
fmied the staodard of rebellion. ^ Plots were 
laid against the life of the lung. On ' one occa» . . 
sion as he advanced to speak withf Henry, he 
was received with a volley arrowis, one of 
which pierced his cuirass, but <»dy inflicted a 
slight wound : on another, he was going, to , 
confo* with GeofFry, his horse was shot through 
the bead. Ihe bishops of Normapdy, by ccan- 
mandof die pope, ex^mmunicated.the authors,, 
and die fommters of thewar:^'* t^t the .two 
brothers persevered in hostility, siii^rtdl 

their followers with the jfomder of the husband- 
men and the chiirdbes'i and fixed the fosdvalidf 
Whit4iio^laytdgive.btiie tothdrfothe^ Phit Oeaibof 
before die day ai^ed^fidi^tie and bad; 

thioim' the young Henry, into a fev^, wluch 
speeicfl^b«neddie.diBlof liis]^ysic»Q^ 


remaioeil 
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CHAP, rowful son. The king was inclined to go : his 
friends, apprehensive of some new plot, dis- 
suaded him. Taking therefore a ji^ng from his 
finger, he bade the archbishop of Irourdeaux to 
bear it to the prince as a token of his love and 
forgiveqess. The young Henry pressed it to his 
lips, confessed his sins in public, and ordered the 
bishops to lay him on a bed of ashes prepared in 
the middle of the room, where he received the 
June 11 . sacraments and expired.”® His death dissolved 
the confederacy; and Geoffry w'as pardoned, 
tliough his castles were seized and garrisoned 
by the king, llie prince, however, felt no gra- 
titude for the lemty,. ivith which he had been 
treated ; and on the refusal of a demand which 
he made of. the earldom of iVnjou, repaired to 
the court of Philip, the French king, where he 
And of died', while he was contriving new troubles for 
^*im father. Henry did not lament his lobi by 
Aug. 19. Phi^p he was buried^ith extr^rdinaiy pomp, 
and demonstration of sorrqw.®*'^ 

' "‘ 'T' ' ' ^ ^ 

0icelo, 61f. Hov, S52. Gervase, 1482, 1483. ^ 

«*l Hovcd. ^0. Dicet(^-630» Here it may, perhaps, bcob- 
servf^ that at this period every mao, whp pr^teoded to any know* 
ledge of astronomy,, was by profwibn an astcolc^er : . that these 
sagos annuaJlyipubliilied tlieir predictions ; and that in the present 
1188 ati d^r^tian it^tions both and^Latifi wero^ter* 
Tifiod with the expec^tton of eyits, which wouIdjMfewtiie con* 

junction of most of th0 .pUxiel3 in" the sign -on the ICth of 
SepttHnn^vi. A pestil««ittal windr accompotuf^ wilh eaitiiquakes, 
was l^]^,^p '|the facp^ Ibee^, mrertiinun||^n^ 
and burying in sand this toipyis of^E^t, Eiihiopi»i,ji^ Ai^ 
other arid rogion»« The smoinOtaQ Spain derided 
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Many years had elapsed, since Adelaisi the CHAP, 
daughter of Louis of France, had been betrothed > 
to Richard, and intrusted to the care of his fa- Pi?!!!?** 
thcr. Henry kept her in one a| his castles, and aiIc- 
anxiou% excluded tiis sbid' froiof'iier fMinpany. 

It was now rumoured that he was in' few witli 
her himself ; and his character, joined m thi$ 
tempt M'hich he made to procure a divorce fltoiih, 
Eleanor, gave strength to tire generarsuspibioiu 
If Richard troubled himself at all on account of 
the princess, it was merely on political motives ; 
but Philip earnestly sought to preserve the re- 
putation of his sister, and the honbur of, his 
family. He demanded Adetais for bCr husband ; 
to his demand the pope added the threat of ex- 
communication ; but the wily iltoharch Was 
able to defeat both the demands of the one, and 
tlie threats of the other;,.[by deceitful p^misds, 
aiid evasive proposals. '^'^bugh this conduct 
involved him hi perp^ual quarrels with the 
king of France, he ke^ lii^ in his custody ; *and 
till his death it ,remuhed Uptoblcin, Wliedier 

i ■■" R* ■■ iiN 

these pr^ictions. contended tint'' the malignant infloipnce' 

of Saturn and Man would he l^lihicWbjr the fcenigniQrUf Yintia , 
andJupHer, aad tinijt .the aflsiiifehM be ft, 

scanty harvest, nuu^ and ’.iih«w lA 

(Hoved. 356— SSS. Beoed. i^. 4t4). Ttxnull^y Baldwin, 
8robbtsiM>|i\^Caaferbidy,Wji^ fwt 

of tfari»di^d>rau^^tiai»Rn^^(|@Ni^^ mA# the 

season ntjlce than «^ly;«tijei^'lii^'astr<dc^en^^ 

th flat piety nf 'tArpeo^ the 
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CHAP, she were the wife of the son, or the miiilress of 
^ the feither. 

The interest, which Philip and Richard felt 
in the situation of Adelais, natund^> connected 
these turn princes, who, at the conclusion of an 
mmistice under dietnediation of the pa^al le- 
^tes, returned together to Paris, and to prove 
that they looked on each other as brotliers, ate 
at the same table, and slept in tKe same bed.^'^ 
This intimacy alarmed the jealousy of the king : 
and Richard was* ordered to return to his own 
territories. He obeyed : and during the re- 
peated hostilities between Philip and Henry, 
aided his father, till his suspicions were 
awfikened by the marked partiality of the king 
for his youngest son John, and by reports that 
the crown of England -vi^s destined for that 
1188. pnnee. iAIter a commupication with Philip, 
lUchard both proceeded to a conference with Henry, in 
i*renc*** ^Wch the French king proposed, as the basis of 
kins. a peace, that AdeliE^ should be g^vefi up to 
Rich^d; and that Henry’s Vassals should swear 
feaiify to.thit prince as the heir apparent.'' Dur- 
ing^e altercation whidb.^bwed, Richard ob- 
servedj that he was Iheehlest .surviri[ng;son, and 
l^t Ms ritle #Ajdie siafi^srion ought to be re- 
'^jpu$ed./''''1!'W':;^n^’ tidbim .an- 
swer.^ Weiaimed ^fae ini^nant youth, 

**'?lin|b*bempeil4^^ 1 b^ore 
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U. 

“ deemed: impossible and instantly ungirding 
his sword, and kneeling at the f^t of PWlip, '-i-v— 
added : ** 5?o, y<m. Sir, Icornmitthe protect^ of 

" my rigbtS4»%d to yon ^ . homage for 

« all the dommioras of mjr father ih^,%8n^* 

PhiUp replied, that he.aeo^g^ him 
and restored , to him ftU the icastles which ne^i^ ' 
taken from Henry;^' The king, astounded '.at 
what he saw and heard, retired precifatately 


from the conference.*'* . . 

At the conclusion of the truce, hostilities r^ 
commenced. Richard, mth most of the conti- „en,y 
nental barons, joined the French king: and ««*• 
Henry, compelled to flee from his enemies, ^c- 
cessively abandoned Mans, bis birth place, ^ 
castle of Amboise, and the strong city of Tohrs. .• 

His health was much. Unpaired, and as a precau-' 
tion in case'of his d«sdth,,he required the sene- 
schal of Normandy to swear that he would de- 
liver the fortcesses of that , province^ to^pnmfe 

John; so little did he kn^Jhat John himseR , 
had united in the,^nfedmi^ .gainst him.^^t - 
the solicitation of the- bishnp.8, the tsvo-^ gs 
met in a pMp' n^^Totors; PJnlip 

the pride of>«mtbryi 

dued by misftkime; 
ing at .a distance fi?am4»e ^^4^ 
feu '^r them ; ilodri aflfer- 4^ “ 

thunder; ' ' 


COOyma- Consents 
'4*; .Li-i.-* JIu .<0 « P«a«®: 
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CHAP, the a^tation of the king became so great, that 

> - his attendantf> found it difficult to hold him on 

horseback. In this state he submitted to all the 
demands of his enemies : to pay a s^m of twenty 
thc^sand' marks as an Indemnity to Philip; to 
permit his vassals to dp homage to Richard; 
and to place Adelais in the hands of one out of 
three persons then named, who at the return of 
Philip and Richard from the crusade, were to 
deliver her to one or other of these princes. He 
had stipulated that a Hst should be given him of 
..the bainns who had joined the French king, a 
curiosity that planted a dagger in his breast : for 
th^ first name which caught his eye was that of 
his favourite son John. He xead no further : 
but returning the paper, departed for Chinon 
with a brokmi heart. At .first he sank into a 
deep melancholy : tlus was followed by a rag^g 
fever, in the paroxysms of which he called down 
the vengemice of heaven, on the ingratitude of 
his childi’en. i Geof&y, the dian^llor, and one 
ofhisnatund sons, attended ^th. {nous sedulity 
Dies. the sick bed of his 'father; Henry thanked him 
for>his affection, gfiyehmwithihifi-blesslDg'the 
ring froin his.bwn fihgery ismd exitressed. n'wish 
]ffiat' he nughtrbe proflaol^'to the fwehH 
Ibf York, ‘idr 

the seventh day 4llhope of his r^dvety :^nished : 

> tmdnt his reqibst he%as carried hitjto the church, 
an^ receiy^ at' fhefe^ .:Qf Ifae altar '^bela^rcon” 
solations of momieht be expM/ 
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the bishops and baronS departed, while the other 
attendants stripped the corpse, and Carried off 
every thing that was valuable. He was buried 
with little pomp in tlie choir of, the convent of July e. 
Fontevraud, in the presence of his ton Bichard, 
and a few knights and prelates.^ 

By his queen Eleanor Henry had five sons, iiuchii- 
of whom only two, Richard and John, survived 
their lather. His daughters were Matilda, 
Eleanor, and Joan, whose marriages may be 
briefly mentioned. 1. The husband of Maulda 
was Henry the lion, duke of Saxony, Bavaria, 
Angaria, and Westphalia, at one time the most 
powerful, afterwards the most unfortunate, prince 
in Europe. His arrogance united the whole 
empire against* him. By a judicial sentence 
he was despoiled of all his dominions except 
his wife’s dower, the cities of Brunswick and 
Lunenbuigh : and was ‘ compelled to banish 
himself from Germany for the space of three 
years. It was during th^r exile that Matilda 
bore him a fourth son, William, from whom fe 
descended the illustrious j^mily, which now 
fills the imperial thjponc of these realms,*— 

2. Eleanor in her foutteentii year was married 
to Alphonso the good, Mng ci Castile. Her son 
Henry succeeded hi8<&ther: her four daugh- 
ters became the qpeens France, 2ieon, Por- 
tugalj and Awagon. 3.; Joan^^ the youngest of 

> Gervtfie, Ang.'Sse. ii. 381, 883. 

|{e«rbHg.m 84S> 

VOL, II. . * 
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CHAP, the three sisters, at the age of eleven was con- 
» — ducted to Palermo and married to William the 
second, king of Sicily. She bore him no chil- 
dren : but her husband settled on her a princely 
dower, and by his will left to her. father a table 
of gold twelve feet in length and one foot and 
a half in breadth, a tent of silk sufficiently 
capacious to hold two hundred persons, sixty 
thousand measures of wine, sixty thousand of 
wheat, and sixty thousand of barley, with one 
hundred galleys equipped and provisioned for 
two years. Probably he had made these pre- 
parations in consequence of his vow to join 
the crusade. Henry died three months before 
him; but his son Richard received from the 
successor of William twenty thousand ounces 
of gold as an equivalent for these bequests.*' 

Of the king’s natiiral children the most ce- 
lebrated were his sons by Rosamond, the daugh- 
ter of Walter Clifford, a baron of Herefordshire. 
William the elder was born while, Henry was 
duke of Normandy, Gcoffry the younger about 
the time of his accession to the throne of 
Englahd.*®'* They were *. educated with the 
children of Eleanor, and destined for the high 
cst offices in the churefi wd state, William, 
who received the surname of long-sword, 

married the Heiress of another William, earl of 

• * ^ 

kov^-ssj. kened. Abb.'ii.MStK V ’ 

^ He was older than jtrinceHmiy (Ang. Sac, ii, 878), "who was 
bora within four mooths afler tbe*4eklh of Stepbw. Diceto, 530. 
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Salisbury, and succeeded to the estates and CHAP, 
titles of that powerful nobleman. Geoffry, be- . ^ 

fore he had attained the age of twenty, was 
named to the bishopric of Lincoln. It was at 
the time of •the first rebellion, and the prelate 
elect immediately assembled a body of armed 
men, and dispersed the northern insurgents. 

At the head of one hundred and forty knights 
he met his father, who embraced him, exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘Thou alone art my legitimate son: the 
“ rest are bastards.”"* It was two years jbe- 
forc he could obtain the confirmation of his’ 


election, on account of his youth : and seveu 
years afterwards, though he continued to re- 
ceive the revenues of the see, he was still a 
layman. At length the pope insisted that he 
should take orders, or resign the bishopric. 
He chose the latter: and attended his father 
in the quality of chancellor during the last war 
and at his decease. 

Their mother, before her death, had retired 
to the convent of Godstow, whore she endea- 
voured by repentance to expiate the scandal 
of her former incontinence. Henry, for her 
sake, bestowed, many presents on the nuns, 
who, through gratitude to her memoiy, buried 
her in their choir, hung a pall of s^k over her 
tomb, and surrounded it witli l#mps and tapers. . 
Hugh, bishop of Lincoln, di8{q;>proved of their 

>k... *■ ■ ■ 

I ^ \ i * 

* ^ Ang. Sac. S. 080; 

ar* 
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Ci^. conduct ll^d^on> he observed to them, makes 

<— V* t no distinption between the mistress of a king 
and <he mistress^ of any other person. By^ his 
orders her^ body was removed, and interred m 
the common cemetery.^ 

Hu will. • Henry had made his last will seven years 
b^re<his, death. It regards nothing but his 
personal estate : for the crown lands would of 
course descend to his successor. He bequeaths 
twenty thousand marks of silves to be di\dded 
into, four equal portions for the support of the 
knights tcmplai's, of the knights hospitallep, 
of the different relij^us houses in Palestine, 
and for the defence of the holy land. He gives 
five thousand to the religious houses in Eng- 
land, three thousand , to those in, Hormandy, 
andjtvjro thousand ^to those in Anjou. Fof the 
dower of indigent free .women in JSilgland, that 
they may, bo married suitably to their estate, 
he leayps^jthree, bundled upar^s ,.pf gold,, two 
hundred/far the, same purpose jin Noyroandy;, 
and one hundred^ in Aidouj ,Two thqpsand 
macks. of^fiUvpr were fo ,.be divided an^ong; ,the 
nunsjvqf .Pontev^d, where, he, wjshed',^ 9 i,l^ 
burifd,jand,ten j5hQ»?and,w>w?, 
to ,parri9wlaii5pa9i»aStTO< fl»4, aqqyfi?its.^.,S^^ 
yfih tends,, in ifoUc^ujpg^jipa^ty* ^nd J 
‘j.^qmmandiyoii,,f]^,^n^ byj4^fi,jBl|;l^,7v;hia^ 
*lm m^r 1^9, fH. %> 
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" ST^om to me, that you cause this my te$ta>' 
ment to be inviolably fulfilled, and 6ppoSe 
" no Impcditnent in tiie tray of my executors i 
“and if any man presum^ to^do‘OlJierMse, 

“ may he incur the indignatidn and .^i^th 0^ 

** the almighty God, and i^e cd^ Ijoth of ' 

“ God and me. In the same manner *1 com* 

“mand you archbishops and bidiops to pX-J 
“ communicate with figbted candles all who” 

“ shall presume to disturb this my tnll; which 
I would have you know, that the sovereign 
“pontiff has confirmed with his* signature and 
“ seal, under the threat of anathema.**®* 

We are indebted to the care of Henry for Awte of 
the Arst assize of arms. The conqueror had 
stridtiy enjoined that all freemen should be pro- 
vided with competent ^rins: Henry gave tb 
theatinefant' judges the^chatge to see thatthi^ 
injunction Was fidthfiilly obeyed. ^ In' 1181 they 
received instruenbfiS w inquire With the^ aid 
of*jdnes intd' thb'VMi^ bf^all freein^n*s 
Ihd chattels,'* lo eb^dl'^heir' names' in SefiaiUte 
clalises^,tO^ t^d'^ftbr ^a^li the ariifi beToh^g 
td^tbkt cllisVan^ lb 'bause ihie^ Schedule to 'be 
ibdd’Mii'uf)bfl*<!dhre bbfq'fb ihhi<e^Trh^it'‘i!<itii 
de^ed.-''fi^iyiiimteSf ^enWt WaS 
I M of'Mit'if’helthbl^knanfe ^Ihd^K'Shflld 
i&f*‘|treW*hnito’f^%llScb fibeifdlaY"eircty 

c^r^lfiuitbills'thb value 
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CHAP, of sixteen marks, was to be armed in the same 

> J ‘ manner ; but if he had only ten marks, he was 
to possess a habergeon, a scull cap of iron, and 
a lance; and all burgesses and freemen of 
smaller property were to have at least a jacket 
lined with wool, a scull cap of iron, and a 
lance. All were ordered to swear that they 
would provide themselves with these arms 
against the next feast of St. Hilary, to be faith- 
ful to king Ilonry, the son of the empress Ma- 
tilda, and to keep their arms for the king's 
service, and with fidelity to the Idng and king- 
dom. An additional oath ivas taken at the 
same time, that they would not buy or sell 
ships to be carried beyond the sea, or send 
timber out of the kingdom.®® 


^ Ben. Abli. i. 365. llovcd. 35Q. I have translated maiicman 
by the word timber, as it seems to be an error of the copyist for 
iiiaremium. 
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RICHARD I. 


CONTEMPORARY PRiKCES 


Wml}erQrs K t*f Scotland 

Piedcfiicl ‘William. 

Henry VI. 1107. 

Philip 


K qfirunct K.nfSpaw. Pitpti. 

Philfp Augafttuft Alphonio IX. Clemriit 111. 1191 
Oli-Klui 111 U96. 
Inno^int 111. 


CORONATION OF RICHARD — MAhSACRD OF TUB JKWS— -CBF- 
SADE — UL COAIPi.LS lflr4 KING OF J»XCTLy TO SUBMIT — HK 
CONQUERS TUB ISF^AND OR CVPBUS-— HIS EXPLOITS IN 
PALhS UNL — IIIS RETURN AND CAPPIVITY— J ROUBLBli IN 
UNGLAND-— THE KING RANSOMED— HIS WARS IN FRANCE 
AND niS DEATH. 


The reader is already acquainted ndtU the cha- chap. 
racter of Ricj^iard, the eldest 'of the surviving . . 

sons of the late king. It was remarked that 
when he first sAw the corpse of his father, he charU. 
burst into tbars; and this token of natural 
affection was hailed by the spc6tators as a proof 
of remorse. His subsequent conduct contri- 
buted njioi*e to turn' the tide of public opinion 
in his fevour. He dismissed his own counsel- 
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CHAP, lors, and called to his service those who had 

Vf 

v-y ' remained faithful to his,father.’ 

To take formal possession of his transmarine 
dominions, and to settle the existing differences 
between the crowns of France and England, de- 
tained Biehard a few weeks on the continent. 
But he immediateljf ordered his mother Eleanor 
to be liberated from her confinement, and invested 
her with tlie high dignity of regent. The queen 
dowager exercised her authority witli prudence 
and moderation. As she proceeded in royal state 
from district to district, she distributed alms for 
the soul of her late husband, released the prisoners 
who had been confined without due process of 
law, forgave offences committed agdnst the 
crown, r^trsuned the severity of tho foresters, 
and reversed the outlawries issued upon common 
fame. By proclamation she ordered all freemen 
to take the oath of allegiance to Richard, and to 
sw^ that they would be obedient to his laws. 
Aug. IS. At her invitatibn the barons and prelates assem- 
bled at Winchester to receive their new sovereign, ' 
and the third day of September was fixed for the i 
ceremony of Ins coronation.’ • . » / 

Corona- At the aiqxMnted hour the procession moved'- 
&cp. s. king’s chambers ,in the palace of West- 

minster.' The whole waytothehighultiarinthe t 
church had b^enprevioiralydoveredwitiriarimson » 
cloth, first came the clergy, abbots^oud bishops, 
followed two barons with the cap of state; and 

fS ^ 

•‘HovciSfS. ' • 
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golden spurs, and two earls carrying the rod and 
sceptre. The three swords were borne by John 
the king’ s brother, David brother to the king of 
Scotland, and William earl of Salisbury: and 
to these succeeded six carls, and barons carry* 
ing on their shoulders the different articles of 
royal apparel. The crown hadjbeen intrusted to 
the hands of the caii of Albemarle, who was fol- 
loM'ed by Richard himsdf, supported by the 
bishops of Durham and Bath. Over his head 
Avas lx>me a canopy of silk, stretched on four 
spears, and carried by four barons. Baldwin, 
archbishop of Canterbury, receiAited king at 
the altar, and administered to him the usual oath. 
Richard then threw off his upper garment, put 
on sandals of gold, was anointed on the head, 
breast, and shoulders, and received successively 
from the proper officers, the cap, tunic, dalmatic, 
sword, spurs, and mantle. Thus arrayed he was 
led to the altar, mid solemnly adjured by the 
archbishop, not to assume the royal dignity, un- 
less he were resolved to observe the regal oath. 
He renewed his promise, took the croAvn from 
the altar, and gave it to the prelate, who immedi- 
ately placed it on bis head. The ceremony of the 
coronation was now completed. Jtichard repaired 
to the tiirone ; ond^ after the edebration of the 
mass, was reconducted in state tolps apaiNxnonts.* 

{_ r-. , ■ , .. ■ . 

* H6ved.'S74. Biroiiipt 1137, Qm. 1549. Diccto, W. I have 
desenbed the memoqy of the ooronatioh, as being the most early 
SGCoupt come dowa to lu. . 
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CHAP. The young king had taken the cross during 
the reign of his father. By a prince of his ad- 
e vcnttirous Spirit^ an expedition to the holy land 
crusade, would at any time have been hailed with joy : at 
the present it offered to his mind irresistible 
attractions. After tlie fatal battle of llberias. 
Acre, Sidon, Ascalon, and Jerusalem, had fallen 
into the hands Saladin, the victorious soldan 
of Aleppo and Egypt: Tyre alone remained in 
possession of the ehristians : and if the struggle 
was still faintly maintained, it was by the exer- 
' tions of the thousands from Europe, whose mis- 
guided zgal led them annually to perish under thp 
walls of Acre. The considerations which would 
have deterred a more prudent monarch, served 
only to inflame the ambition of Richard : and to 
make preparations for the recoveiy of Jerusalem, 
and the discomfiture of tlic Moslem conqueror, 

; were the gi'cat objects of his policy during the 
four months, which he allotted to his residence 
in England. With this view he hastily filled, in 
a, council at Pipewcll, the vacant abbeys arid 
bishoprics : and divided the potvers of the regency 
in lus absence between his bhaneellorJWilliam 
Longchamp, bishop of Ely, and his justiciary 
Hugh Pudsey, bishop of^Durh^. To satisfy his 
mother, he added to her dower all”ri»e lands that 
htd settled oh Matilda the qu^n frf thi^ first 

on Alice ihh jftlict ; and 

that lirhther John P^ht through gratitude 
be ^tachedto his!intet'^s, he ghye him, berides 
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the earldom of Mortagne in Normandy, those of 
Cornwall, Dorset, Somerset, Gloucester, Not- , 
tingham, Derby, and Lancaster in England, . 
about onc-third of the whole kingdom.^ In the 
treasury at Salisbury above a;,huindred thousand 
marks were deposited, the' fruit of his father s 
rapacity ; 'but he deemed this enormoiia sum in- 
adequate to the gigantic prefects which he had 
conceived, and sought to augment it by expedi- 
ents most disgraceful to himself, and injurious to 
his su ccessors. The demesne lands, the honours 
and the offices of the crown, were exposed to 
public sale. For a bribe of three thousand pounds 
he remitted his displeasure against his brotlier 
Geoffry, the son of Kosamond, who had been 
lately chosen archbishop of York: he sold the 
earldom of Northumberland to the' bishop ' of 
Durham during the term of his natural life for 
one thousand pounds ; and in consideration of 
ten times that sum, restored to theking of Scots, 
the. castles of Berwick and Roxburgh, with. all 
the right of superiority over the crown of Scot- 
land which had been acquired by Heniy^- When 
the means of rising money were , exhausted in 
England, he smled to Normandy, to filLhis ^of- 
fers by similar expediepts.® . 


CHAl*. 

VI. 




♦^Hqv. atS.; Brorop,1155. f ' 

« ,H()v! 374. 6, T. Bromp. 1161, Diceto, 649. The king’s 
(garter to the king of Scots may ItynierJ 1 64. It. is hot, 

as sotnetimes has been supposed^' a; format recognition of tlie indo- 
le but A of Richard of all 
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cfiAP. Before we accompany him on his way to Pa- 
lestine, it will be .’proper to advert to the fat(i of 
UoiTonhe ^ews. . The Jews of this period were,' 

Jews. in every’ Christian country, the sole, or tlie prin- 
cipal bankers. As no law existed tp . regulate the 
. interest of money, th«r profits were ^ormous 
and at the tiipe of a military expedition^ and es- 
pecially of a crusade, their demands always, rose 
ini, proportion to the .numbers and wants of the 
bprrowers. Hence, sensible that they hadbarhed 
the hatred of ^e people, they were careful to de-. 
serve by the value of their offerings the friendship 
'’"Jjjof the. prince. In^gland they had grown rich, 
uhder'thc protection of, die late king: but as 



those rights, wh^ch IJcnry had extorted from VVilliam for his ran- 
som,, In lieu ot them he reccivei) ten, thousand pounds, probably 
the 'sun^ which Willfsm would have given tb Henry. The re-' 
spGCtivc r^hts of the two crowns, were now replaced on the isairie 
footing as formerly : William wasrto do to.pichard whatever Malcolm 
ought to' have done to Kichard's predecessolts, and liichard was to! 
do to Willia?iW Whatevet they odghft to lave done to Malcblin,' ‘ac- 
Gording ito an award to be given by. eight ban>hs, to be equally chosen 
by; the two brings. Moreover Willjaip was, -to possess in England.. 
tl\e lands which M^^^blm had possessed : and to.bccqme the liege 
tiiah tif Rfeharci fbr all idn&a fbr Whicti His predecesdo^ hyd llieen' 
the meniof itho Enyisb The'awarfl was laftcrwardtf" 
g^iyc^ by ;w]t|iph..it |ap|^a^^^ ,that\d3C; ^hbertates, digpitatfs,. 
hoiibres debits &c.Vinean thealIowances to be m^e ahd the honours' 

sn<mtV^at;h€ crossed^the larders tUb bis return in^ his own terrl^ 

tUdi (Aihiiiak 

cnceof their crown. * / ^ 
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PmUp of Franqe had, at his accession, banished 
them from his dominions, confiscated their pro> s-. yl./ 
perty, and annulled the obligations of ^eir 
debtors, an idea was confidently entertained that 
similar measures would be adopted by the new 
sovereign. To obviate the expected ca]amity, 
the Jews had hastened witli valuable presents, 
from every county to London : but Richard^ 
whether he foresaw the probability of a popular 
tumult, or thought that their presence would^« 
pollute the holiness of the ceremony, forbade < 
them to appear before him on the day of his 
coronation. In defiance of this prohibition some in Lon* 
had the temerity to mU. with the crowd, and ‘*“"' 
enter the gates of the palace. Tlicy were expelled 
with insults, followed with clubs and stones, and 
murdered by the fury of their pursuers. A* re- 
port immediately gained credit t^at the king had 
given a general permission to kill them and 
plunder their property. The populace assembled 
in great numbers : every Jew found in the streets 
was murdered without mercy : and every hoiose' 
belonging to a Jew was set on fire. It was in 
vain ^at Bidaard dispatched the justiciary with 
several knights to di^ierse the rioters. These 
officers were compelled^ to fice for their own 
safety, and. the work 'of conflagration and 
murden' eont^ued till the morfiing.-^ 

The Itmg , hanged,^ thtee, of ' the ringleaders, 
on the*' pretext rtiiatu they ihad burned the 
houses of efaristhtnsrbiife'he'refiised to initatd 
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CHAP, his subjects at the be^nning of his reign by acts 
' — ^,1-/ of severity in favour of a hated people, and con- 
tented himself with issuing a proclamation, in 
which he took the Jews under his protection, and 
forbade any molestation to be offered them either 
in their persons “nr property.® 

1190. Tliis irtipunity, however, encouraged the ene- 

Norwicb, mies of tho Israelites : and the crusaders in their 
Feb. 0. 

way to the coast, were careful to imitate their 
Stamford, brethren in the capital. The excesses at Lynn, 
Norwich, Stamford, Edmondsbury, and Lincoln, 
seem to have been caused by the impulse of the 
York, moment : those at York were the result of an 
Mar, 10. conspiracy. Before sunset a body of 

men entered the city: in the darkness of the 
• nigl^fc they attacked the house of Bennct, a 
wealthy Jew, who had perished in the riot in 
London. His ivife and children were massacred, 
his property was pillaged, and the building was 
burnt. The house marked for destruction on the 
following night belonged to Jocen, another Jew 
equally wealthy, but who had escaped from the 
murder of ' his brethren in the metropolis. He 
had,', hoivever, the wisdom t6 retire into the 
castle with his treasures and family, and was 
imitated by thdst of the Jews in York and the 
neighbourhood. ' Unfortunatdy one rhorn^g the 
governor left the caittle and at hfe Tfe'tnm the 
fu^^dyeis, who Amounted tod%hundi^ men in-> 

* 'Uoted. 9fil Diceto; eif.' sii: 'Neybdg.'iv.' 1.' 
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dependcntly of the women and children, mis- 
trusting his intentions, refused him admission. 
In conjunction with the sheriff he called the 
people to his assistance : the fortress was be- 
sieged ni^ht and day : a considerable ransom was 
offered and rejected ; and tlie Jews in their de- 
spair formed thp horrid resolution of disappoint- 
ing with their own hands the malice of their encr 
lines. They buried their gold and silver, threw 
into the ilamcs every thing tliat was combustible, 
cut the throats of their wives and cliildren, and 
consummated the tragedy by stabbing each other. 
The few who had not the courage to join in this 
bloody deed, told the .talc from the walls to the, 
assailants, and to save their lives implored permis 
sion to receive baptism. The condition was ac 
cepted, and the moment the gates were thrown 
open, they were massacred. The qenquerors then 
marched to the cathedral, extorted from the offi- 
cers the bonds, which the Jews had deposited 
with them for greater security ; and making a 
bonfire burnt them in the middle of the nave.— 
These* outrages brought the chancellor to York : 
but the principal offenders had fled into Scot- 
land ; and he contented liimself with deposing 
the sheriff and governor, and taking the recog- 
nisances of the citizens, to (qipckt ai^ abswi^r in 
the king's court. In narrating sp msriy horrprs 
it i8>a,cpnBplation to find.thcm^unifornaly repro- 
bated by the historians of the time. If the ring- 
leaders epd^youred to ibdkme, the passions of 
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CHAP, the populace by religious considerations, it was 
— > merely as a cloak to their real design, of sharing 
among themselves the spoils of their victims, and 
of extinguishing their debts by destroying the 
securities, together 'nith the persons, of their 
> creditors.? 

Richard During these massacres Richard was in France 
the*cni-*” preparing for the crusade. Tlie two kings had 
sadc. reciprocally bound themselves to commence their 
pilgrimage at the feast of Easter : by the prema- 
ture death of Uic French queen the time was de- 
ferred till Midsummer. Tliey met in the plains 
of Vezelai ; and a gallant army of more than one 
hundred thousand men, in the double character 
Julyi. of warriors and pilgrims, marched under their 
banners. At Lyons they separated, Philip taking 
July 31, the road to Genoa, Richard that to Marseilles : 
but it was mutually understood that both arma- 
ments should join again in the port of Messina 
in Sicily. At Marseilles the patience of Richard 
was put to a severe trial. His fleet had not or- 
rived: he refused to wait; hired thirty small 
vessels for himself and his suite, crept along tlie 
Italian coast, and after 8 eve];;al adventures, in 
which his temerity led him into imminent danger, 
Aug. 28. landedin safety at Naples. A week was employed 
to satisfy his curiosity in the neighbourhood : 
Sep. 8 . After which he crossed to Salemum, and .fixed 

. * ' 

T Hov<id. S79. D’ceto, 651, Hemingf, 515, 516. Brsdip, 1172. 
NewtNrig. t*— 11. 
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his residence in that city» celebrated at the time CHAP, 
for the skill of its medical professors.* Before w 
his departure from Vezelai he had given the com- 
mand of his fleet to two bishops and three knights, 
with the title of constables.® Tliey crossed the 
bay of Biscay and reached the mouth of the Tagus 
in time to assist at the defence of Santarem 
against the mohammedan emir Al Moumenim. — 

But their allies soon discovered that the crusaders 
were not less dangerous as friends than as ene- 
mies. The citizens of Lisbon were compelled 
to arm for the protection ^f their wives and pro- 
perty : and it was not till -much blood had been 
shed, that peace was restored by the exertions of 
the king of Portugal, and the constables of the 
fleet. From the Tagus they steered to the straits 
of Gibraltar, passed them, and keeping the 
Spanish shore constantly in view, ascended the 
Mediterranean as far as Marseilles. The army Aug. 22 . 


* The celebrated medical poem in Leonine verse by the professors 
of Saleraum was dedicated to Richard. 

" The laws which he published at the same time for the govern- 
ment of the fleet, mark the cliaracter both of the man and of the 
times. In cases of murder the homicide was to be ti^ to the dead 
body, and, if the crime was committed on shipboard, to be cast with 
it into the sea ; if on shore, to be buried with it In the same grave. 
In quarrels whoever drew a knife, or struck another so as to draw 
blood, was to be punished with the loss of his hand: if he did not 
draw blood, he was to be immersed thilce in the sea. To restrain 
abuse it was ordered, that for every contumelious expression a fine 
should be imposed of one ounce of silver. Convicted thieves were 
to have their heads shave^j tarred and leathered, and to be put 
on shore in that condit^n. Hoved. S79, Rymcr, i. 65. 
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was embarked with expedition: and having passed 
between Corsica and Sardinia, and sailed through 
the Lipari isles, reached without any accident 
the port of Messina. Two days later arrived the 
king of France in a single ship : and he was' soon 
followed by Richard, who made his entry amidst 
the clangor of Inartial music, and with all the 
parade of a conqueror. Philip received for his 
residence a royal palace within the walls : to the 
English prince was allotted a house in the 
suburbs surrounded with vineyards.'“ 

In Sicily the reigning king was called Tan- 
cred, a fortunate adventurer, who had seized 
the crown at the death of* William, the late 
sovereign. He would gladly have declined tlie 
the honour of receiving these jwwerful, and 
therefore dangerous, guests. As he had never 
indeed incurred, he had no reason to fear, the 
resentment of Philip: but he had detained the 
dower of Joan, the sister of Richard j and relict 
of William,; and had refused to pay the legacies 
which |:hat prince had left to Henry, Richard’s 
father. All .jAese were now imperiously de- 
manded. From Pidermo, wher& she had been 
confin^,. Joan was restored to W^'brotlier, who 
immed^tdy croissed the strait, toedt forcible 
possession of a. j^ng castle on the GaUloian 
coast, and assigned it lo the queen for her resi- 
dence. Hie next^d^y ^ s^zed a neighbouring 
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island, expelled the monks its proprietors, and 
conve|^ it into a depot for provisions. These < — ^ 
uncerimonious ^occedings alarmed the Sici- 
lians : the English troops imitated the haughty 
demeanour, and violence of their prince : and 
seveml bloody affrays arose between them and 
the citizens of Messina. At'^a conference with 
the envoys of Tancred, lield in the presence of 
the king of France as mediator, it was suddenly Oct. 
announced that the two parties had come to a 
general action. Richard instantly mounted his 
horse, and joined the combatants : Philip peace- 
ably retired to his palace, but secretly, it was 
said, animated the citizens to oppose the Eng- 
lish. The gates, however, were forced. Hie 
English king was the first to enter, and aban- 
doned the city to the caprice and passions of 
his followers, ten thousand in number. Tlic 
houses were plundered, tlie Sicilian galleys 
burnt, and the women carried off to the camp* 

The pride of Riilip was hurt to find himself by" 
this event a prisoner in the hands of his vassal; 
and when he beheld the English banners waving 
on the towep, he loudly complained of the in- 
sult. Afteil^ome hesitation Richa^ ordered 
them to be removed : aiid to appease%ie king 
of France, intrusted the ct|stod^ of the^ace to 
their common friends Ibd a^ciates, the knights 
temfdars and hospitallers. 

“Hoved.sas. VmeM^;308— 311. Dioeto, 650. 
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VI. 


Nov. 11. 


Tancred now saw that it was in vain to con- 
tend against so powerful a litigator. Jn satis- 
faction of every claim he ptud to Bicmntl forty 
tliou^nd ounces of gold : and the king in return 
guaranteed to him the possession of Apulia and 
Capua ; betrothed his nephew and heir, Arthur 
the young duke of Bretagne, to the infant 
daughter of Tancred ; and engaged, in case the 
marriage were not completed, to repay to the 
king of Sicily or his heirs one half of the mo- 
ney which he had received. This treaty was 
deposited with the pope, whom both parties in- 


vited to enforce its observance with ccclesiasti- 
- cal censures.'® 

wiswlui* Philip, though jealous of each 

tiie king Other, Contrived to mask their real feelings, and 
winter m apparent amity. But in the 
display of his generosity the king of England 
eclipsed his rival. He sent to Philip one half of 
the forty thousand ounces of gold, as his share 
of the profits made by the expedition : and when 
he heard that many complained of the expense 
caused by their stay in the island, spontaneously 
offered to supply with money all , who were in 
want, Christmas he .invited%^o his table 
every gentleman in the two armies : and after 
dinner gave tp>eacl)< a present proportionate to 
his quality.** But soon another subject of dis- 


'* Hoved. S85, 386. Vui^sauf, 313^' 'Diceto, 656. 

The king had heard of the fame of Joachim^ abbot of Curacio, 
and sent for him to explain the, apocalypse. His inteipyretation may 
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scnsion arose. Richard had offered his hand to chap. 
Bcrengaria, the daughter of Sancho, king of < — ^ 
Navarre ; and his mother Eleanor had arrived • 
with the princess at Naples. Philip opposed 
the intended marriage in favour of his sister 
Adelais, who had for so many years been 
espoused to the king of England : and Richard 
declared that he would never marry a woman, 
who had been, as he could proved the mistress 
of his father. During the dispute Tancred put 
into the hands of the king a letter which he pre- 
tended to have received from Philip, containing 
proposals for a eonfcderacy against Richard: 
but when it was shewn to the king of France, 
he pronounced it a forgery, an unworthy artifice 
to countenance the English ihonarch in his re- 
jection of Adelais. At length it was agroed, 
that Riehard should be released from his con- 
tract with the French princess, that he should 
pay to Philip ten thousand marks by instalments 
in the course of five years, and that at his re- 
turn from Palestine, he should restore Adelais, 
with the strong places n^ich he held as her 
marriage ppj^ion. Some days later the king of Mw. so. 
France sail^ for Acre. Richard acemnpanied 
him a few miles : then turning to ReggSo, took 


‘ St ■ . 

be seen in Hoveden, and is just is dmrving of attention as those 
of our tnofiern expounders. He of fomse ibiind iSaladin arnon<; 
the heads of tlie beast, and could also foretcl the year in which 
Jerusalem would be recovered; * His opinions wcrc Sercely contra- 
dicted by the Englhh dergymeibin the king's suite. Ilovcd. 388. 
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CHAP, on board Eleanor and Berengaria, and conducted 
' — them to Messina.” 

He re-^^ At l^gth the king bade adieu to Sicily with 
ihiLd of a fleet of fifty-three galleys, and one hundred 
Cyprus, jjjjjj gfi|.y Qtijgj. ships. Eleanor had returned to 
England : the queen of Sicily, and the princess 
of Arragon, accompanied the expedition. Nine 
months had already elapsed since Richard com- 
menced his journey, and yet, though he was but 
few days’ sail from the Holy Land, the impe- 
tuosity of his character led him to squander 
away two more months in a very different enter- 
Apr. 12 . prise. His fleet had been dispersed by a tem- 
pest, and when he reached Crete, twenty-five 
ships were missing. He proceeded as far as 
Rhodes ; but being detained there by sickness, 
Apr. 2 '*. dispatched some sivift sailing vessels to collect 
tlie stragglers. From these he learned that two 
ships had been stranded on the coast of Cyprus, 
that the wrecks had been plundered, and that 
the crews were thrown into prison. As sOon as 
his health would allow, he sailed to Lymcsol, 
and found before the port the vessel which car- 
May 0 . ried his sister and Berengaria. . .I^y had been 
invited to land by Isaac, a prince the Com- 
nenian family, who styled himself emperor of 
C}^rus : but di^triistiiig the' futh df thb‘ t^aht, 
had remtuned in th«'.op^ sea, Wmtihg the ar- 

M liovied* Vine^f^ 314^316, . not 

restored tUl some marri'^ the qguht of 

Poothieu. Hov, 430. / "T 
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rival of Richard. He immediately demanded 
satisfaction for tlie treatment of the crusaders, 
and received an absolute refusal. Isaac had 
manned six galleys for the protection of the 
harbour, and luid drawn up his forces along the 
beach. This prince, with his guards and chief- 
tains, was splendidly attired. '^The I'cst had no 
defensive armour, and fought with swords, 
lances, and clubs. After a sharp contest the 
galleys were taken ; the archers in Uie first boats 
cleared the beach of the enemy : Richard landed 
with Ills usual impetuosity, and Lymesol was 
taken. Themext day Isaac suffered himself to 
be surprised in his camp by the activity of the 
invaders, *and escaped with difiieulty to Nicosia. 
Humbled by these disastefs, and disheartened 
by the defection of the Cypriots, he conde- 
scended to sue for a conference, which was held 
in a plain before Lymesol. Richard appeared 
on a Spanish charger, clothed in a silk tunic of 
a rose colour, with a mantle embroidered with 
crescents of gold, ancj bearing a truncheon m 
his right hand. After mu(^ conversation it was 
agreed, that Isaac should pay three thousand 
five hundred fiaarks of gold ; that he should do 
homage to tlie Idng of England i should resign 
to Hm all his castles; should |erve \rith five 
hundr^ kmghts in th^oljp^war; and at his re- 
turn, if lie had giyen .safis&ction to his new 
lord, should be rehlstated In the possession of 
his doraimofts. bjpriot soon repented 
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CHAP, of his facility ; and escaped in the night from 
V V* his guards. Resistance, however, was fruitless. 
Another battle was lost : Nicosia surrendered ; 
and his daughter, on whom he doated most ten- 
derly, fell into the hands of the conqueror. With 
a broken heart he left the strong fortress of 
May 31 . St. Andrea, and threw himself at the feet of 
Richard, who ordered him to be bound in chains 
of silver, and to be confined in a castle on the 
coast of Palestine.'® 

It was at Lyracsol that the king married Be- 
rengaria, who was anointed and crowned by the 
bishop of Evreux.'® Here also ha received a 
visit from Guy of Lusignan, the unfortmiate 
king of Jerusalem. Guy had worn that croivn 
in right of his wife Sybilla; but at the siege of 
Acre he found a dangerous competitor in Con- 
rad, the marquess of Montferrat, and prince of 
Tyre. Sybilla was dead : and Conrad, who had 
married her sister Melisent, contended that the 
crown could no longer belong to Lusignan, but 
had descended to himself as the husband of the 
real heiress. Philip, who had reached Acre, 
espoused the cause of Conrad : and this alone 
would have beed a sufficient reason with Richard 
to support the interests of his rival. He received 
Lusignan vnUi honour, acknowledged him for 


Vinesauf, 321—328. Trivet, Hoved. 393, 394. Isaac 
died a captive in 1195. Iloyc4f 432. , , They had not 

been married in Sicily on account of the time of Lent. 
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king of Jerusalem, and gave him two thousand chap. 
marks to relieve his present necessities.*^ ^ 

The siege of Acre had new lasted the greater Captures a 
part of two years : and both the attack and de- ** 
fence had been conducted with the most obsti- 
nate bravery. The entrance of the port was 
watched by the galleys of Pisa : while the land 
army encamped round the town in a semicircle 
from sea to sea. But the besiegers were them- 
selves besieged: and from the neighbouring 
mountains Saladin with an immense army 
watched all their motions. The number of 
those who perished by the sword, famine, and 
pestilence, is almost incredible. A hundred 
and twenty thousand bodies, we are told, were 
buried in the course of one year in the great ce- 
metery : and in the catalogue of the dead were 
recorded the names of six archbishops, twelve 
bishops, forty earls, and five hundred barons.*® 

But the arrivals of each day supplied the losses 


Vinesauf, 324. Vinesaiif, 34T. Iloved. 390. 

Bohadin (p. 14} computes the whole number of the crusaders, 
who at different times assisted at the siege, at five or six hundred 
thousand. Vinesauf asserts, of his own knowledge, that, during 
the siege and soon after, more than three hundred thousand per- 
sons perished by famine and. sickness. Revera novimus et infir- 
mitatis corruptione et faniis Inedia decessisse pcregrinoruni trecenia 
millia et eo amplius, et in obskJionc Acbonensi, et post in ipsa 
dvitate, p. 427. It is probable that ^e^losses of (he infidels were 
not much less: as the armies of Saladin were constantly supplied 
with volunteers, who from every mahommedan country pressed 
forward with similar enthusiasm to oppose the enraies of their 
religion. 
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CHAT, of the preceding : it seemed as if the existence 
of Christendom depended on the reduction of 
Acre: and knights, clergymen, and warriors, 
continually hastened from every part of Europe 
to lay their bones in this immense chamel-house. 
The arrival of Philip soon after his departure 
from Sicily, had diffused new vigour through the 
army. Military engines had been erected : the 
walls were battered and unde 'mined: breaches 
were made : and nothing was wanting for the 
assault but the oresence ol liicl''rru, with \vhr>m 
the king of P'rance had eng' gc<l to p’''uv the 
danger and glory of the attei.)i)t. He was at 
Famagusta in pursuit of lsao'\. when he v as met 
by the envoys from the army at \c:*e. They 
complained that by his deL^s he had paralyzed 
the efforts of all christer.doin : th.it he seemed 
to seek his own, not tiie general good: and that 
he had converted again t the believing natives 
of Cyprus those arms which he had vowed to 
employ against the infidels of Asia. Fichard 
was not of a disposition to bear reproof. He 
replied with passion, and overwhelmed the en- 
voys with a tt^rent of abuse, which astonished 
and intimidated the hearers.'* Now, however, 
that he had completed his conquest, he burned 
with impatience to reduce Acre. Of the Cypriots 
he exacted ds a fine one half of thdr moveables : 
cemfirmed to them the laws and customs which 


” Vineimf, 386. 
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prevailed in the time of the emperor Manuel : 
ffavc the government to Richard de Camvillc, 
and Robert de Thurnham, and sailed from Fa- 
magusta Avith fifty gJilleys, one hundred trans- 
ports, and thirteen large ships called busses. 
On the second day the fleet gave chase to a 
strange sail, which rm nearer approach proved 
lO i)c a shi[> of \. -\r of enormous bulk, carrying 
three mjists. !<>d uith armed men. To 

reocali * i 're returned ambiguous and 


euntr;u:!< f % in , Rk iiard 0"dered a gene- 
ral . Ihs: nail i^nlleys of the Chris- 

tians Avcrc i)(/ UK .!( for thi> sta! -ly vessel ; and 
the Turks stvadily p.irsued their course, as if 
they despised 'lie swarm of eu'-mics that sought 
to annoy them. 'I'hcir ]Wogrcss wtts at last im- 
peded by the a da. 'ty .>l somt' mariners, Avho 
plun*/ing into the .'.ca, fastened with cables the 
Turkish helm to the English galle\ ■<. The Chris- 
tians iimru h...eU boarded, and drove tlicir op- 
jionents from the forecastle ‘o the stern ; but 
were driven back in their linn, and compelled 
to escape to their own ships. Richard at last 
resolved to destroy Avhat he despaired of being 
able to capture. By his orders the larger gal- 
leys formed in a line with their heads to the 
enemy. The signal was given : the rowers ex- 
erted all their strength : and the galleys were 
propelled with such veloci^ that their beaks 
perforated the side.s of the IHirkish vessel. She 
filled, and sank with the provisions, military 
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CHAP, stores, and supplies of Greek-fire and veneinous 
» — serpents which she was carrying to the besieged. 
Her crew had consisted of fifteen hundred picked 
men. Thirty-five only were saved, officers and 
mechanics. The rest were either massacred or 

i 

drowned.™ 

Surrender lUchard in a few days reached the camp of 
*rune w. the crusaders, and was received by them with 
enthusiastic expressions of joy. He immedi- 
ately distributed presents with his aecustomed 
prodigality, took into his service all who of- 
fered themselves, and ordered his battering 
engines to be erected against the walls. Though 
he was soon reduced to an extreme degree of 
weakness by an intermittent fever, his impa- 
tience led him to superintend the operations 
of his army : and , in the intervals between the 
fits, he \yas carried on a silk pallet to the 
trenches, and often discharged with his own 
hand the balistas, which had been pointed 
against the cncmy.®‘ As he recovered, the 


\ Lnesauf, 3Ci9. Trivet, 100. See also Hov. 394. Diceto. 60 1. 
Bohadiii, the Arab historian, mentions this action, but reduces the 
number of the crenf to 660, and ascribes tlie loss of the vessel to 
the despair of the captain, w1k> ordered his men to cut holes in the 
hold, to pi event their falling into the hands of the Christians. 
Bohad. 106.— The GredMfre was so called from being w inven- 
tion of the Greeks. Its principal ingredients were naphtha, bitu- 
men, and sulphur. It burst into a flame on, exposure to the air, 
and burnt with a violence not to be ea^ly subdued. It was perhaps 
from this circumstance that it was said to burn in water. Sand and 
vinegar were generally employed to extinguish it. Vines. 974. 

In Vinesauf may be seen de^ription of the engines used 
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siege was conducted with additional energy^ char. 
Assaults were repeatedly made, by the Christians 
on the fortress, by Saladin on the Christians, 
and in aU instances without effect. The gar- 
rison, however, began to foresee the fate which 
awaited them. Their ranks were pcpetually 
thinned : their defences were ruined : and no 
efforts of their friends had been able to raise 
the siege. With the permission of the soldan 
they offered to negociate. Numerous propo- 
sals were alternately made and rejeeted, the 
Christians always insisting on the restoration 
of Jerusalem, and Saladin as often requiring 
their co-operation to repulse the sons of Nour- 
redin, who had invaded his dominions to re- 
cover the patrimony of their father. At length 
it was agreed, that the city should be surren- 
dered to the Christians, and that the Turks, as 
a ransom for their lives, should restore the holy 
cross, and set at liberty one thousand five hun- 
dred captives. For the performance of these 


in tlie siege. Quarrels or arrows were discharged from the ba- 
lists: small stones from the mangonclla:, larger from the peirarine. 
One of these is said to have killed twelve men at a single dis- 
charge. We also read of wooden towers moved towards the walls, 
of battering rams, and of strong hurdles for the protection of the 
soldiers. All these, to preserve them from the Greck-lirc, were 
covered with raw skins and coarse cloAs sprinkled with vinegar. 
But the besieged frequently destroyed them, by first throwing a 
large quantity of diy fuel about them, and then kindling it with 
the Greek-fire. To preserve the engines from the stones dis- 
charged from the walls, loose nets made of cables were fixed up- 
right before them. Vines. 276. 282, 287. 333. 335. 
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CHAP., conditions a term of forty days was assigned, 
N— and some thousands of hostages were detained 
in the fortress. Ilic crusaders immediately 
July 13. took possession of Acre, and Saladin removed 
his camp to a distance.® 

Depariiirc lliis conquest was fondly received by the 
of F^ce? iiations of Christendom as a prelude to the de- 
livery of Jerusalem: but the public joy was 
soon damped by the news that the king of 
France intended to withdraw from the army. 
It was in vain that Richard, his own officers, 
and all the confederate chiefs, urged him to 
change his resolution. He was equally un- 
moved by their entreaties or their reproofs: 
July 31. and having sworn not to invade the territo- 
tories of the Idng of England, he departed from 
Acre amidst the hisses and imprecations of the 
spectators. Much, however, may be said in 
his justification. His health had been deeply 
impaired by a dangerous illness : of the year 
which he had spent in the expedition, more 
than one half had been lost by the private 
quarrels of Richard in the islands of Sicily and 
Cyprus,: since their junction under the walls 
of Acre they had never cordially co-operated 
with each other : and such was the temper of 
the king of EnglbMid, so aspiring and so pas- 
sionate, that no alternative remained but sub- 
mission to his caprice, or open hostilities. In 

^ Vinesaufy Hoved. 394—396. The conditions are 

mentioned by Richard in one of his letters. Hov. 398. 
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these circumstances it ms contended by the CHAP, 
friends of Philip, that he would advance the 
cause of the crusade by retiring fiem it. He 
left with the king ten thousand of his followers 
under the command of his vassal, the duke of 
Burgundy.® 

The term fixed by the capitulation of Acre Massacre 
had nearly expired, and frequent messages wei’c teges!^***' 
exchanged between Saladin and Richard. The 
soldan refused under different pretexts to cxe> 
cute the treaty: and the king declared that 
the hostages should pay the forfeit of his per- 
fidy with their lives. • In these wars neither 
party liad been sparing of the blood of their 
captives : and the repeated exercise of ven- 
geance had steeled the heart against the sug- 
gestions of pity. It was rumoured, probably 
without truth, that Saladin had put to death 
all his prisoners; and the soldiers, inflamed 
by the report, loudly demanded permission to 
revenge the fate of their comrades. The next Aug. 20. 
was the last day fixed by the treaty. The hos- 
tages were led to the summit of a hill in sight 
of the Saracen camp: the crusaders assembled 
in crowds to witness so glorious a spectacle : 
and at a signal given, two thousand seven hun- 
dred infidels fell imder swords of their 
butchers. At the same hoiir and for the same 
cause an almost equal number, the portion 


VineSBuf, 844# Hoved, 307. 
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CHAP, which had fallen to the lot of the king of 
V ^ ' France, was massacred on the walls of Acre 
by the troops under the duke of Burgundy. Out 
of five thousand captives only seven emirs were 
spared for the sake of exchange or ransom. 
Nor was this the. end of the tragedy. The dead 
bodies were abandoned to the insults of the 
soldiers, who cut them open to discover the 
.precious stones which it was believed they had 
swallowed, and carefully preserved the gall for 
medicinal purposes.'^^ 

Victory After this bloody deed, which, inhuman as it 
dm.*^ was, seems not to have been contemplated with 
horror by either the Christians or mohamme- 
* dans of the age, Richard conducted his army, 
reduced to thirty thousand men, from Acre to 
Jaffa. It marched in five divisions with the 


knights templars in front, and the hospitallers 

in the rear. The stores and provisions for 

greater security were placed next the sea: near 

to them the cavalry, and without the cavalry 

tlie archers on foot, destined to keep with their 

arrows the enemy at a distance. In this man- 

ner tliey. proceeded slowly along the shore in 

defiance of every attempt to impede thtsr 

— ^ 

Vinesauf, 346, Hoved. S97. Newbrig. iv. 23. Hoveden 

asserts that Salad in murdered his captives CQ.the isth, two days 
before Richard : Bohadin that he did it afterwards (p. 187, 188). 
It is not })robable that Hoveden's account is true : as such conduct 
was likely to procure the destruction of those whom the soldan 
was anxious to save. The king seems to have gloried in the 
massacre. Sicut dtcuif, fedmus expirarc ! Iloved. 398. 
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progress. Saladin encamped near them every CHAr, 
night. In the morning he attac^d them in s 
front, flank, and rear: and daily continued the 
conflict till sunset. He had summoned rein- 
forcements from every part of his empire : and 
as soon as these arrived, made a desperate at- 
tempt to crush at once the whole host of his 
enemies. At nine in the morning the kettle Sep.r. 
drum was beaten : the Saracens rushed with 
their whole weight on the small, mass of the 
Christians: and it required all the authority 
and exertions of Richard to prevent the disso- 
lution of his army. The master of the hospi- 
tallers, unable to bear the pressure, repeatedly 
solicited the order to charge: but the king, 
who looked to a decisive victory, deferred it 
till tlie last moment. At length the signal was 
given : the infantry opened for the passage of' 
the cavalry: the men at arms charged in dif- 
ferent directions; and the enemy, unable to 
withstand their weight and impetuosity, after 
an obstinate resistance, fled to the mountains. 
Richard boasted that in the course of forty cam- 
paigns, Saladin had never experienced so sig- 
nal a defeat : Vinesauf makes Ins loss amount 
to seven thousand men, and twenty-two emirs.“ 

His subsequent conduct . |^ewed that it had 
taught him respect the^^^lour of the cru- 
saders. He no longer harassed their march : 


” See the kmg'» letter ia Hoveden (398), and Vioesauf, 360. 
VOL. n. S K 
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CHAP, but laid wa^e the country, and dismantled the 
places before them. Tlic Christians proceeded 
to Jaifa, rebuilt its walls, and fortified the cas- 
tles in the neighbourhood. 

Retreat To recovcr from the infidels the sacred spot, 

ru^em? which the body of Christ had been buried, 

was the professed object of the crusaders ; and 
to keep it fresh in their memorj', these words, 
“ the holy sepulchre,” were proclaimed thrice 
every evening by the voice of a herald through- 
out the camp. Richard concealed his senti- 
ments from his associates; but he had now 
learned to doubt of tlie success of the enter- 
prise, and in his letters to Europe most ear- 
nestly solicited supplies of both men and 
money.® Still, with these impressions on his 
mind, he did not hesitate to lead the army to- 
1192 . wards the holy city. He even reached Bamla 
and Bethania, places ivithin a short distance 
of Jerusidem: but the weather became rainy 
and tempestuous: a deaith of provisions was 
felt : sickness spread itself through the raidrs ; 
and many in despair abandoned the expedition. 
It was evident t^t lie must either return to 
Jaffa, or instantly make the hopeless attempt 
of canying by storm a place strongly fortified, 
and defended by an army more numereus thui 
Jail. 14. his onm. The king for once listened to the 


*Hoved. 998. 
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suggestions of prudence, and bent his march chap. 
back to the coast.^ « — 

The want of union was the chief misfiwtune Murder 
of the crusaders. Instead of fonuing one great 
body, moveable at the will of a single indivi- 
dual, they were so many spontaneous, and 
therefore independenl^ warriors, who served any 
chief that they chose, and for as short a time 
as they pleased. The king of England, indeed, 
from his superior rank, held the nominal com- 
mand : but ne was compelled to communicate 
all his plans to his associates, who often op- 
posed them, sometimes through private pique 
or national jealousy, sometimes through per- 
sonal interest or difference of opinion : and he 
soon discovered that to keep the crusaders to- 
gether, and pincure their co-operation, was a 
more difficult task than to counteract the de- 


signs, or defeat the armies, of Saladin. One 
great subject of dissension was the rival claim 
of Guy of Lusignan, mid Conrad of Montferrat.. 

After a long struggle, Richard, to restore unani<- 
mity, consented to abandon the cause of Guy ; 
and immediately afterwards Conrad was assas- 
sinated in the streets of Tyre. If the Idng’s April st, 
former dispute with that prince seemed to 
countenance the report that he was. privy to 
tiie murder, his sdemn denial, personal cha- 
racter, and tiie want of evidence, should clear 


” Vlnesauf, SW— 874. Hoved. 407, 
3 H 3 
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^ imputation. His nephew Henry, 

' — of Champagne, married the relict of Conrad, and 
with her received her claim to the imaginary 
crown of Jerusalem. Richard acquiesced ; and 
to indemnify Lusignan, gave him the island of 
Cyprus.-* 

ocauvom election of Henry seemed to have re- 

Jenisa- concilcd the jarring interests of the crusaders, 
*■ who now demanded with one voice to march 

again towards Jerusalem. It was known that 
the king Ivad received the most pressing soli- 
xiitations to return to his own dominions : but 
he resolved to share the glory of liberating the 
holy city, and by proclamation declared his 
intention of remaining in Palestine another 
June 13. year. ^V^ith alacrity he led the army to Be- 
thania: and then, witli Jerusalem before his 
eyes, recommended the selection of twenty 
counsellors, who should decide upon oath whe- 
ther it were better to besiege that capital, or 
Cairo the capital of Egypt, from which Saladin 
July 10. principally drew his supplies. To the astonish- 
ment of all men they preferred the latter of 
July 26. these projects : and the king, after performing 

Vinesauf, 377 — 39?. Iloved. 407. Newbrig. iv* 23, 24, '25. 
Guy’s posterity possessed Cyprus till 1458. The Venetians ob- 
tained it after the death of John the third, in right of Catlicrine 
Cornaro, a Venetian lady, >vho married James, an illegitimate son 
of tliat prince. At the same time Charlotte the legitimate daugh- 
ter of John madb oyer her right to Charles, duke of Savoy, whose 
uncle she had married. Since 1G33 the dukes of Savoy have 
taken the title of kings of Cyprus. 
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some splendid feats of arms, returned to Acre, chap. 
notwithstanding' the murmurs and remon- > — 
strances of his followers. The duke of Burgundy 
composed a song, in whieh he severely ecu- • 
sured this vaeillating conduct of Richard, who, 
to revenge himself, wrote a satire on the per- 
sonal vices of his opponent."’® 

The retreat of the ehristians did not escape Battle of 
the vigilance of Saladin, who descending from 
Jerusalem, burst into the town of Jaffa, and 
drove the inhabitants into the citadel, who 
gave hostages for the surrender of the place, if 
it were not relieved by a certain hour. At the 
first intelligence of the event, Richard ordered 
the army to march by land, while he, with seven 
galleys, should hasten by sea to the aid of the 
Christians. He found the beach lined with 
enemies to oppose his landing. His friends ad- 
>dscd him to defer the attempt till the arrival of 
the whole army : but at the moment a priest 
swam to the royal galley, and to the question 
which was put to him, replied, that many of the 
inhabitants had been massacred, but that many 
still defended their lives from one of the towers.. 

“ Then,” exclaimed the king, “ cursed be the 
man who refuses to follow me.” He plunged 
into the water: his companions imitated his 


" Vinesiuf, 39T — 403. Hoveden aUril>utcs the retreat to tho 
Trench^ who in opposuion to Richard refused to attack Jerufialenx 
(403). I prefer the more circumstantial account of Viuesaiif, who 
was present. 
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example : the Saracens, awed by such intre- 
' — pidity, retired at his approach : and the city 
was cleared of the assassins. But Richard dis- 
dained to be confined within the walls : and by 
his order the small army of the Christians, con- 
idsting of fifty-five knights, of whom ten only 
were mounted, and two thousand infantry, en- 
camped boldly without one of the gates. Early 
in the morning the king was informed of the 
, approach of the enemy. He ordered his lancers 
to rest on one knee, while each man with the 
buckler on his left arm should cover his body, 
and with his right should direct the point of his 
lance, the other extremity of which was firmly 
fixed in the ground. Among them lie distributed 
the balistffi, with two archers to each, of whom 
one bent the bow, the other discharged the 
arrows. Tlie Saracen cavalry, in seven divisions, 
made as many attempts to break through the line. 
Each charge was unsuccessful, and attended 
with considerable loss. Richard, observing their 
confusion, rushed with his knights into the 
midst of their squadrons, where he performed 
prodigies of valour. He was seen by Saphaed- 
din, the brother of the'soldan, who had lately soli- 
cited from him the honour of knighthood for his 
son, and who now sent bint during the action a 
present of two Aralnan horses. On one ci these 
the Idi^ continued the conflict till night It was 
thought that on this day he had surpassed his 
former r^own. He vanquished eveiy champion 
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that dared to oppose him : he liberated from CHAP. 
their captors the earl of Essex and Ralf of ' — 
Malleon, who hud been unhorsed : he extricated 
himself from a host of Saracens, who had sur- 
rounded him, and impressed the enemy with 
so much terror or admiration, that wherever he 
charged, they retired from his approach. The siege 
was raised ; but the king’s exertions had brought 
on a fever, which undermined his strength: 
and he condescended to ask for an armistice and armi- 
through the mediation of Sapbaeddin. It was 
concluded for three years. The soldan msisted 
on the destruction of Ascalon, and in return 
granted to the pilgrims free access to the holy 
sepulchre.'** 

Thus terminated the crusade. If Jerusalem Ti»c king’s 
could have been won by personal strength and 
bravery, it might have been won by Richard. 

His exploits, so superior to those of his fellows, 
threw a splendour around him, which endeared 
him to the Christians, and extorted the admira- 
tion of the infidels. But the little influence 
which they had on the issue of the expedition, 
wll justify a doubt whether he possessed the 
talents of a general. He seems to have been 
content with the glory, without the advantages, 
of victory; hia fickleness prevented him from 
pursuing for any fllme the same object : and his 
passionate temper made him fitter to promote 


* Vioemuf, 410—492. Trivet, 118—182. 
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CHAP, dissension, than to procure unanimity, amonq' 
- ■ his associates. As soon as his health would 

])ermit, he paid his debts, satisfied tlie claims of 
liis followers, and sailed from Acre, The next 
Oct. 9 . morning he turned to take a last view of the 
shore, and with outstretched arms exclaimed: 
“ Most holy Itmd, I commend thee to the care of 
the Almighty. 'May he grant me life to 
“ return and rescue thee from the yoke of the 
“ infidels.”^' His fleet, with his wife, sister, and 
* the princess of Cyprus on board, had sailed 
some days before, and reached Sicily without 
Ad veil- any accident.’^ The king followed in a single 

tuics. $bip, and took a diflerent course : but his pro- 

gress was often retarded by contrary winds, and 
a month had elapsed before he reached the isle 
Nov, 11. of Corfu. Here he hired three coasting vessels 
to carry him and his suite, consisting of twenty 
persons, to Ragusa and Zara, '^¥hat route he 
meant afterwards to pursue, is uncertain. But 
he was aware that the king of France had con- 
federated with his brother John to dispossess 
him of his dominions ; that Henry, the emperor 
of Germany, the rightful heir to Sicily, was irri- 
tated by his league with Tancred and that many 

Viiiesauf, 428. His sister, the queen of Sicily, was 

afterwards married to the count of St Giles. Hoved. 430. 

He had married Constantta, the true heir at the death of king 
'William, her broUier, and had prepared to assert her right, at the 
time that Richard made the league offensive and defensive with 
Tancred, and agreed to marry his nephew to Tancred*s daughter. 
Within a fortnight after the king's departure from Messina, Henry 
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princes, the relations of Conrad, had' professed 
themselves hostile to him, as the supj^osed mur- 
derer of that nobleman. Hence, as he had as- 
sumed the garb of a pilgrim, and sought to dis- 
guise himself by the length of his beard and 
hair, it is probable that he hoped to cross the 
continent unknown, and to elude by artifice the 
snares of his enemies. However that may be, he 
was driven by a stonn on the coast of Istrla, 
between Aquileia and Venice, and proceeded 
towards Goritz, the residence of Maynard, a 
nephew of Conrad. One of his pages appeared 
before that chieftain with a present of a valuable 
ruby, and solicited a passport for Baldwin of 
Bethune, and Hugh, the merchant, pilgrims re- 
turning from Jerusalem. “The present,” he 
exclaimed, “ is the present of a prince. It must 
“ be king Richard. Tell him he may come to 
“ me in peace.” The pretended pilgrim, how- 
ever, was suspicious of danger, and having 
bought horses, fled in the night. Baldwin and 
seven others remained, and were seized by May- 
nard, who immediately sent a messenger with 
the information to his brother Frederic of 
Betesow. The king had reached Frcisach, when 
he was discovered by a Norman knight in the 
service of Frederic ; but mindful of his duty to 
his native sovereign, the knight warned him of 


CHAP. 

VI. 


Dec, 14 . 


entered Campania, and proceeded as far as Naples, where the heat 
and sickness almost destroyed his army. Ucncc arose tlie enmity 
of the emperor to Richard. 
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CHAP, ijis danger, and endeavoured to conceal his 
V / arrival. Though six of his companions were 
taken, Bichard escaped with one knight and a 
boy acquainted with the language. They tra- 
velled three days and nights without entering a 
house, or purchasing provisions, and found 
themselves on the fourth day in the suburbs of 
Vienna. The boy was sent to market. By the 
display of his money he excited curiosity : but 
he eluded every inquiry by answering, that his 
master was a rich merchant who would arrive in 
three days. Richard, though aware of his dan- 
ger, was too weak to prosecute his journey. 
And cap- TTie boy was again sent to the market; was 
’ seized and put to the torture ; and at last re- 
Dec. 21 . vealed the name and retreat of the king. AVhen 
Richard saw liis house surrounded by armed 
men, he drew his sword, and refused to yield to 
any one but their chieftain. That chieftain im- 
mediately appeared, Leopold’ duke of Austria ; 
the same Leopold whom he had treated with the 
most cruel insult in tlie town of Acre, and who, 
as brother-in-law to Isaac, conceived himself 
entitled to revenge the wrongs of that unfor- 
tunate monarch. He received the king’s sword, 
and committed him to the care of a baron 
named Hadmar, to be closely eonimed in the 
castle of Tyemsteign.** 

** Compaie Hoveden (408), Newbrigenw (iv. 31), and Matthew 
Paris (143, 144), with the emperor’s letter in Burner, i. 69. 
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It is now time to return to England, which CHAP, 
during the absence of the monarch had been 
impoverished by the rapacity^ of his minister. Dilutes 
and harassed by the ambition of his brother. iana"jSl 
The king had intrusted the reins of government 
to William de Longchamp, a Norman of obscure and tiic 
birth, who, in Henry’s reign, had passed to the 
service of Richard from that of Geoflfry, the son 
of Rosamond. His* talents and industry were 
quickly rewarded with the esteem of his new 
master : nor was his imtnorality an obstacle to 
promotion in the court of a prince, who was ac- 
tually in arms against his father. When Richard 
succeeded to the throne, preferments poured 
thickly upon the favourite. He was first made 
chancellor, then bishop of Ely, afterwards grand 
justiciary, and lastly, at the king’s urgent re- 
quest, papal legate in England and Scotland. 

Thus, during Richard’s absence, he found liim- 
sclf placed at theliead of both church and state; 
and, if we may believe the contemporary wri- 
ters (though their testimony, as that of enemies, 
should be received with caution), he exercised 
in the most despotic manner this twofold autho- 
rity. He is said to have been haughty and in- 
solent, rapacious and prodigal: oppressing th-j 
laity with fines, ruining the clergy with exac- 
tions, and enforcing submission to his will by 
the severity and promptitude of bis vengeance. 

He affected the parade of royalty ; was always 
accompanied by a guard of one thousand 
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CHAP, horsemen ; and, as the lung’s eastles were in 
his possession, could at a short notice collect 
from their garrisons a formidable army.^ Such 
a man must have had as many enemies as there 
were persons whom he had aggrieved by his 
tyranny, or mortified by his superiority. Of 
these the greater part he despised, secure of the 
protection, as long as he could supply the cof- 
fers, of his master. Therb was one whom he 
feared, John, the king’s brother, as unprinci- 
pled and ambitious as himself. In the former 
crusades few of the pilgrims, either plebciatis or 
princes, had ever returned to their homes. 
John had calculated the chances, and in the 
event of the king’s death, had determined to 
seize the sceptre. There was indeed a child, 
who had a better right to the succession, Ar- 
thur, the son of his elder brother Gcoffry : but 
the claim of the nearest heir had been overlooked 
on other occasions : the claim of Arthur might 
be overlooked at the death of Richard. Richard, 
however, favoured the interests of his nephew ; 
and in his treaty with Tancred, king of Sicily, 
and his letters to the pope, declared the young 
prince the apparent heir to the throne. At 
the same time, to defeat his brother’s projects, 
he commissioned the chancellor to open a nego> 
ciation with the lung of Scotland, and to engage 

^ Hoved. 389. Giral. Camb. in Ang. Sac. ii, 405^ 406. New- 
brig. iv. 14. 
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his powerful aid in support, if it should be lie- CHAl*. 
cessary, of the pretensions of Arthur. lJut the 
secret could not be concealed from the spies, 
whom John had placed round the king at Mes- 
sina : and the moment it was communicated to 
him, he resolved to remove the chancellor, as 
the most formidable obstacle to his ambition.'’*' 

The first attempt failed. When Walter, arch- Attempts 
bishop of Rouen, arrived from Sicily, he was said 
to be the bearer of an instrument under the ‘'‘j’J’p'j 
royal seal, ordering a council to be formed, 
without the advice and concurrence of which 
Longchamp was forbidden to act. Such a coun- 
cil, as the individuals appointed to compose it 
w'erc his personal enemies, would in fact have 
put an end to his authority. It may be doubted 
whether this instrument was genuine or suppo- 
sititious : certain at least it is that, if it w'crc ob- 
tained from the king, it was judged prudent to 
suppress it. It did not creep from its conceal- 
ment till a year later, W'hen a royal order was 
wanting to justify the forcible removal of the 
minister.*’^ 

The second attempt weakened, though it did 
not overturn, the power of Longchamp. For 

3® It was pretended that the chapceliojr’s object in the ncgocia> 
tion with Scotland was to perpetuate his power by the biiccc*s«*iori 
of a minor ; but that he only executed the orders of Richard, aa he 
asserted, appears probable i'rom the king’s declaration that Arthur 
was his heir (Hoved. 385, 386), and from the confidence which ho 
put in the honour of the king of Scots. liovcd. 411. 

^ Hoved, 391* Diceto, 659. 
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CHAP. 

VL 


Arrest of 
Gcoffry, 
the king’s 
bastard 
brother. 


some oflence, real or pretended, he liad con- 
demned Gerard de Camville to lose the shriev- 
alty, with the custody of the castle of Lincoln : 
but, while he besieged that fortress, John, at 
the head of a numerous army, surprised the royal 
castles of Nottingham and Tickhill. The chan- 
cellor was taken unawares : finding himself un- 
equal to the contest, he offered to negociate : and 
after the rejection of several proposals it was 
mutually agreed, that a certain number of the 
king’s castles should be placed in the custody of 
different barons, who should be sworn to pre- 
serve them for the king during his life, and to 
deliver them to John in the event of the king’s 
death. By this arrangement the prince gained 
one important step towards the object of his 
ambiUon, while the chancellor was still allowed 
to retain die exercise of the royal authority.^ 
This quarrel was succeeded by another, still 
more disastrous to Longchamp. Geoffry, the 
king’s natural brother, had been lately chosen to 
the archiepiscopal see of York: but Richard, 
though he had remitted his displeasure against 
the new prelate in consideration of a large sum 
of money, compelled him to swear that he would 
continue to reside on the continent, and at the 
same time forbade every archlnshop in his do- 


minions to give him consecradon. Tn defiance, 
however, of this prohibition^- hie was consecrated 


•® Hovcfl. 398. 
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in virtue of a papal mandate by the archbishop CHAP, 
of Tours : and in contempt of his oath he has- 
tencd to England to obtain die possession of his 
church. The chancellor, who at a distance 
watched all his motions, had given orders, that 
on his arrival he should be required to take an 
oath of allegiance, or to quit the kingdom im- 
mediately. Geoffty eluded the officei’s ; took Sep. u, 
refuge in the church of St. Martin ; and when 
the requisition was made, haughtily replied that 
he • should never submit to the orders of that 
traitor, the bishop of Ely.®* For three days his 
asylum was respected: on the fourth he was 
conveyed by force to the castle of Dover. At 
the solicitation of the bishop of London, who Scp. so. 
gave security that he should do whatever the 
barons and prelates should declare it was his 
duty to do, Longchamp allowed him to be re- 
leased, and to repair to the capital. 

The news of this event was received with Subiiit*^ 
pleasure by John and liis party. ITiat prince, 
who had hitherto regarded his illegitimate bro- champ, 
ther as on enemy, now pretended to feel for him 
the jnost tender affection, lie wrote to all the 
bi^ops and barons to assemble at Reading: 
while Longchamp by other letters forbade them 
to accept the invitation of a prince, whose object 
it was to disinherit his sovereign. The assem- 
bly, however, was held ; John and-Geoffiy met, Oct. o. 

^ He bad formerly done homage to Geoiliy. Ang. Sac. iz. 390. 
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wept, and embraced ; and the latter on his 
' — knees besought his fellow peers to avenge the 
insult, which had been oftbred in his ]ierson to 
the immunities of the church, and the right of 
asylum. Two very suspicious papers were pro- 
duced and read, both purporting to be letters 
from Richard, the one, as has been already no- 
ticed, forming a council of regency with the 
archbishop of Rouen as president, the other ab- 
solving Gcoffry from his oath, and allowing him 
to visit his diocese. The chancellor had en- 
gaged to appear before them. He had even 
collected a formidable army : but distrust and 
terror induced hint to flee from Windsor to 
London, where he exhorted the citizens to shut 
their gates against the king’s enemies, and re- 
tired into the Tower. He was followed to the 
capital by his pursuers, who obtained admission 
on taking an oath to be faithful to Richard, and 
Oct- 10. to maintain the franchises of the city. Long- 
champ in despair consented to plead his cause 
before thciri, and was condemned to resign the 
office of justiciary, to surrender all the royal 
castles but three, and to give security that he 
would not leave the kingdom till he had, 41- 
iilled these conditions.® He retired to the cas- 
tle of Dover, the governor of which'had married 
his sister, and attempted to escape from thence 
to Calais in female attire. But as he walked on 


II0V.399. Diceto,6C0. Gervase, 1577. Atig. Sac. ii. 39^^99. 
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the beach with a web of cloth under one* arm 
and a measure under the other, his unusual gait 
excited suspicion : a nearer inspection disco- 
vered his beard : and the women of the place 
loaded him with insults, till the officers rescued 
him from their fury, and conveyed him to prison. 

John was inclined to make him drink of humi- Whnn>. 
liation still more deeply ; but at the entreaty of Normw- 
tlie bishops he allowed him to cross the sea, and ‘•y* 
appointed the archbishop of Rouen grand jus- 
ticiary, and vice chancellor in his place.^' 

Longchamp made an attempt to recover his uds. 
lost authority. By valuable presents and pro- 
fessions of attachment, he procured from John 
the strongest assurances of protection, and by 
his messengers to the court of Home received a 
renewal of his legatinc powers, which had ex- 
pired at the death of the pontiff, from whom he 
had originally derived them. Elated by this 
prospect, he dispatched to England sentences of 
excommunication against the most violent of 
his adversaries, and summoned the rest to ap- 
pear before his tribunal. But these acts of 
authority were despised, under the plea that a 
lej]}ate could exercise no jurisdiction till he had 
entered his province : and when he landed in 
England, he found John so undetermined, and 


Gerv. 1578. The ridiculous stories related by Hiigli of Co- 
ventry (Iloved. 400), and transcribed from him by Giraldu.s (Ang. 
Sac. ii. 4.0 1), deserve no credit. Peter of Blois wrote a very severe 
letter to, Hugh on the occasion. lioved. 401. 
vdL II. 3 I 
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CHAP, received from the council of regency a message 
* - so threatening, that he deemed it most prudent 

to retire to Normandy, and to wait with pa- 
tience the return of his sovereign.'^ 
niciiani is Such was the state of England when the news 
sold 10 the aniyed of Richard’s departure from Acre. The 
people^ by whom with all his vices he was beloved 
on account of his valour, were eager to behold 
the champion of the cross : but week after week 
the public expectation was alternately roused 
and disappointed. Rumours the most sinister 
and improbable had begun to prevail, when the 
secret of his detention was revealed by the copy 
Dec. so. of a letter to the king of France from Henry VI., 
the emperor of Germany. This imperial specu- 
lator, for the sum of sixty thousand pounds, had 
purchased the royal captive from Leopold : and 
“ the enemy of the empire and disturber of 
“ France, ” to use his own words, was lodged 
in cliains in one of the castles of the Tyrol, sur- 
rounded by trusty guards, who with their naked 
swords attended him by day, and watched at his 
bed-side by night. This intelligence seems to 
have electrified all Europe. If the king’s ene- 
mies (and by his arrogance he had created hipa- 
1193. self enemies) rejoiced at his disgmee, the clergy 
and people, all who had admired the prodigies 
of his valour, or sighed for the deliverance of 
Palestine, lamented his misfortune, and loudly 


** Hoved. 402* 409. Ang. Sac. ii. 402. 
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invoked in his favour the thunders of tlie Vati- chap, 
can. In England his subjects renewed their ^ - 

oaths of allegiance; the bishops and prelates 
assembled at Oxford, and sent deputies to give 
him advice and consolation; and Eleanor by 
repeated complaints induced pope Celestine to 
pronounce the sentences of excommunication 
and interdict against Leopold, and to threaten 
similar measures against Henry, unless he im- 
mediately liberated his captive.*' There was, jui,,, aiui^ 
however, one man, who openly rejoiced at the 
intelligence, John, the king’s brother, who re- 
paired in haste to Paris, surrendered to Philip 
some portions of Normandy, did him homage 
for the rest of llichard’s continental posses- 
sions, and returning to England, assembled an 
army to contend for the crown. But as the 
king observed, “ John was not a man to suc- 
“ ceed by force, when force was opposed to 
“ him.” Though the fidelity of the grand jus- 
ticiary was doubtful, the prelates and barons 
unfurled the royal standard: an armament of 
foreign ' mercenaries was repulsed from the 
coast : and the pusillanimous usurper consented 
to an armistice, that he might form new plans, 
and watch the course of events. At t^e same 
time his confederate the king of France, having 
sent a messenger to RichaM to give him back 
his homage, entered Normandy with a powerful 

Iloved.410. Bjra. i. 72— 78. I%t. Ble». ep. 145 ct seq. 
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chap. army. Several fortresses yielded tlirougli fear or 
' — treachery: but Rouen, the capital, was saved 
by the exertions of the carl of Essex, who had 
lately returned from the holy land. He ha- 
rangued the citizens ; pointed their indignation 
against the perfidy of the man, who .had turned 
■ his back to the infidels ; and animated their pa- 
triotism by the prospect of the desolation around 
them. They courageously repelled the enemy. 
Even the women mounted the walls, and poured 
boiling pitch on the heads of the assailants. 
Philip’s military engines were burnt : and the 
garrison boldly threw open the gates, and in- 
vited him to advance if he durst. He preferred 
to retire, and by his departure gave a short pause 
to the horrors of war.'” 

die Longchamp, the chancellor, who still re- 

reicasc.'* maincd in exile, was the first to discover the 
prison of his sovereign! By rejicated solicita- 
tions he obtained permission of Henry to eon- 
April IS. to the diet at Hagenau. Before 

this august but incompetent tribunal the king 
listened to the accusations against him, that he 
had confederated with Tancred to oppose the 
right of the emperor to the crown of Sicily; 
that he had unjustly seized the kingdom of 
Cyprus; that he had hired assassins to murder 
the marquess of Montferrat ; and that he had 


Ilovetl. 411—413, N^wbrig. iv. 32. Itym. i.83. Gerv. 1581. 
To repel this charge a lei ter was produced from the sheik' or 
old man of the mountain, the chief of the Uassassms, who declared 
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treated with insult the German nation at the 
siege of Acre. His manly and persuasive de- 
fence was received by the princes of tlic diet 
with applause and commiseration. Even the 
cold-hearted Henry appeared to relent. He 
ordered the king’s chains to be struck off; 
shewed him the respect due to*a crowned head ; 
and consented to treat about the amount of his 
ransom.'"’ 

The prospect of liberty revised the spirits of 
llichard, who dispatched the chancellor to Eng- 
land with a letter to the council of regency. By 
their orders a tax of twenty shillings ivas im- 
posed on every knight’s fee: the plate of the 
churches was soid or redccn«ed : one fourth of 
every man’s income was extorted from the 
clergy and lai.ty; and all were reciuired to make 
the king such presents as might deserve his gra- 
titude. 13ut, whether it were owing to the j)o- 
verty of the nation, or to the peculation of tiio 
ofl&ccrs, the amount fell short of the sum at 
which it had been computed : and to supply the 
deficiency a second and even a third collection 
was made in despite of the murmurs and dis- 
content of the people. In the mean time Henry 


CHAP. 

VI. 


tliat he IkuI procured the murder of Counid iu revenge of the inju'-- 
ticc oli’ered by that nobleman to ol bis subjects, llytu. i. 7 1 . 
I am not convinced that the objcctioii drawn from the date will 
prove this instrument to be a forgery. But if it be genuine?, il will 
prove of little service to the cause of llichard. No great credit can 
he given to the testimony of a man, who acknowledg<‘-> himself to 
be a murderer by profession. ** llovcd, Newbrig. iv, 33. 
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^ vt** " conclude the bargain, as long as it 

' — remained, in his power to make it more pro- 
fitable. The negoeiation was suspended, and re- 
newed, and protracted ; and five months elapsed, 
before the terms could be finally adjusted. 
.Sc|i. 29. These were, that Richard should pay one hun- 
dred thousand tnarks for his ransom; should 
restore Isaac, the late emperor of Cyprus, to his 
liberty, but not to his dominions; and should 
deliver the captive daughter of Isaac to the care 
of her uncle the duke of Austria. Henry in re- 
turn engaged to set the king at liberty on the 
receipt of the money ; to aid him against all his 
enemies ; and to invest him with the feudal so- 
vereignty of the kingdom of Provence, an obso- 
lete right, which the emperors had long claimed, 
but had not the power to enforce."*' A distant 
day was assigned for the performance of these 
conditions : and Richard, to bind the emperor 
more firmly to his interest, adopted the strange 
expedient advised by his mother. In an assem- 
bly of the German princes an,d English envoys, 
by the delivery of the cap from his head, he re- 
signed his crown into the hands of Henry ; who 
restored it to him again to be held as a fief of 
the mpire with the obligation of a yearly pay- 
ment of five thousand pounds.^ Still no reliance 


*’ Htmd. 414. 416. Newbrig. ir. 38. Cerv. 1584. 

This extCMcdinaiy transaction is related on the best autbori^, 
that of Hovedea (p.*419), whose testimony «eeins to be confirm^ 
by the fact, that on Hemp's death, Richard was summoned, Uke 
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could be placed on the faith of the German, to CHAP, 
whose rapacity a more tempting bait was offered wjl-/. 
by John and the French monarch. On condi- 
tion that he would detain Richard in captivity, 
they promised to secure to him a larger sum 
than had been fixed for the king's ransom, or to 
pay him at the rate of twenty thousand pounds 
for every month of imprisonment. Henry could nfi. 
not resist so tempting an oftcr. He bad even 
the effrontery to communicate it to Richard; 
but the German princes, who had become sure- 
ties for tlie release of the English monarch, 
upbraided their emperor with his venality, and 
compelled him to relinquish his prey. More Feb. 4. 
than seventy thousand marks were received on 
the spot, and hostages given for the payment of 
the remainder.'*”. The king hastily descended 
the Rhine as far as Cologne, the archbishop of 
which city conducted him to the port of An- 
twerp. Here he embarked on board his own 
fleet. Four days w'cre consumed in the intri- uicharj 
cate navigation of the river : during five more ]S‘)!ian(i? 
he was detained by contrary Avinds in the bar- 
bour of Swyne, opposite the isle of Cadsand : at 


any other of the princes of the empire, to vote for a king of the 
Eumans. He sent deputies, but wisely resolved not to tnist his 
person in Germany a second time. lioved. 441. It is, however, 
possible that he may have been summoned as king of Prcvence. 

^ 10,000 more were afterwards paid. The cmi)cror, terrified by 
the menaces of the pope, remitted 17,000, to enable Richard, as ho 
pretended, to oppose their common enemy, the king of Irauce. 
Hoved. 4S1. Diceto, 672, 673. 
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CHAP, length he landed at Sandwich amidst the accla- 
, mations of his subjects, after an absence of more 

than four years.*® 

Council at Though Richard now breathed tlic air of 
iiaml"^' liberty, his heart could not be at case till he 
had chastised the perfidy of the French mo- 
narch. Two short months were all that he 
would spare to his English subjects : and these 
were employed, not in repairing the evils caused 
by his absence, but in devising means to extort 
more money from those, w’ho had been already 
impoverished by the amount of his ransom. In 
England he had no longer an enemy: John’^s 
castles of Marlborough, Lancaster, and St. Mi- 
chel’s had previously yielded to the king’s offi- 
cers: and those of Tickhill and Nottingham sur- 
rendered as soon as his return had been ascer- 
Mar. 30. taincd. In Nottingham was held a great council 
of the realm, consisting of fifteen spiritual and 
temporal peers, with Eleanor, the queen mo- 
ther. On the first day Richard took from several 
individuals the offices which they held under the 
crown, and sold them to the best bidder. Tlie 
terms which he proposed, were the payment of 
a considerable fine in the first instance, and an 
annual rent for the future. The next day he 
accused of treason his brother John, and the 
confidential adviser of that prince, Hugh, bishop 
of Coventry. They were ordered to appear and 


•0 Hoved. 417, 418. Diccto, GTH. Gerv, 158S. 
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plead to the charge within forty days, under the 
following penalties. The prelate, in as much ^ 
as he was a shcriiF, was to be at the king’s 
mercy, in as much as he was a bishop, to be 
judged by the church. John was to l)c out- 
lawed, and to forfeit all his lands, goods, and 
chattels. Neither of them obeyed the sum- 
mons, though it was thrice repeated at the dis- 
tance of forty days : and then, as John held 
lands in Normandy, and was actually in France, 
three peers hastened to the court of his sove- 
reign lord, the French king, to repeat the accu- 
sation, and to demand judgment against him for 
contumacy.'’* On the tliird day of the council, 
a tax of two shillings was imposed on each cara- 
cute of land: and the military tenants of the 
crown were required to accompany the king into 
Normandy after the rate of one third of the ser- 
vice to which they were bound by their tenures. 

The last day was employed in discussing the 
extraordinary question, whether it were neces- 
sary that the king should be crowned again. In 
opposition to his opinion it was decided in the 
affirmative: and the ceremony was performed Apr. n. 
at Winchester by Hubert, archbishop of Can- 
terbury.**** 

Richard now hastened to join his army at 

• to I* rjiiicc 

Portsmouth. The wind was adverse : but his ' Muy 'i. ’ 


Hoved. 410. Annal. dc Margan, 12. 
•» Iloved. 419, 420. Gervasc, 1580. 
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CHAP, impatience scorned the advice and warning of 
^ ^ the mariners. He set sail: the night proved 

dark and tempestuous : and the next morning 
he was happy to escape from the danger by re- 
turning into the harbour. After a tedious delay 
of a fortnight he reached Normandy, and on his 
landing was met by his brother John. That 
prince, whose pusillanimity was equal to his am- 
bition, implored on his knees the forgiveness of 
a sovereign, whom he had so cruelly offended. 
But he had secured a powerful intercessor in the 
queen mother; at whose request Richard re- 
ceived him into favour; though he sternly 
refused to restore to him cither his lands or his 
castles.*® 

Events of It would weaiy the patience of the reader to 
(he war. through a long and languid detail of 

military actions, which have ceased to be inter- 
esting. The finances of Philip, as well as those 
of Richard, were exhausted: and both kings 
were compelled to conduct their operations on 
too petty a scale to produce important results. 
From mere lassitude and impotence they often 
consented to an armistice : and as often, on pre- 
tence of some real or imaginary offence, broke 
their word, and rushed again to arms. At each 
repetition their passions grew more inflamed: 
the spirit of retaliation urged, them to new 
cruelties : and at last each party frequently put 


Hoved. 421. Matt. Paris, 147. 
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out the eyes, instead of accepting the rahsom, CHAP, 
of their prisoners.” Yet so equally balanced 
were their powers of mischief, that, after six 
years of desultoiy and sanguinary warfare, it 
would have been difficult to determine whose 
fortune had preponderated. The most brilliant 
action during the contest was fought between 
Gisors and Courccllcs. Philip had marched 
from Mante with three hundred knigbts, their 
esquires, and a large body of cavalry. It was 
his intention to raise the siege of (Jourcelles: 
but Courcelles had already surrendered, and he Oct, as. 
was met by Richard on the road to Gisors. 

After a sharp engagement, the French fled to 
that fortress : ' the bridge broke under the weight 
of the fugitives: and the king with twenty 
knights, all in armour, was piecipitatcd into the 
river Epte. The rest perished ; Philip was ex- 
tricated with difficulty ; and owed his safety to 
the devotion of his followers, who gallantly 
turned on the pursuers, and renewed the battle 
till they were all either taken or slain. Forty 
barons, one hundred knights, and a hundred 
and forty chargers covered with armour, were 
the reward of the victors. Richard, in a circular 
letter, communicated the news to his friends in 
England; and boasted with evident eompla- 

** Hoved. 445. Philip had proposed lhal the quarrel between 
them should be decided by five cliampions on each side. Richard 
sarcastically answered, that he could have no objection, if the king 
of France and Wmself were to l«5 two of the number. Diccto, 676. 
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CHAP, cency that he had made the king of France 
* — drink of the waters of the Eptc.“ 

OK*'hish fortune of war supplied him with a still 

of more pleasing opportunity of gratifying his re- 
sentment. Philip, bishop of Beauvais, under the 
pretence that he had to support the character 
of a count as well as a bishop, had indulged his 
martial disposition, fou»ht at the head of his re- 
tainers, and actpiircd the reputation of a bold 
and I'ortunatc Avarrior. It chanced, however, that 
in a skirmish under the walls of Beauvais, he 
Avas taken by Marehadce, the commander of the 
king’s mercenaries. A more acceptable prc.sent 
could not have been olfered to llichard. Ic was 
to the influence of this prelate, then the French 
envoy to the court of the emperor Henry, that 
the English prince attributed the most galling 
of the indignities, which lie AA'as comjicllcd to 
bear in his captiA ity, that of being put in ehaiius 
like a criminal. Philip AA^as immediately throAvn 
into a dungeon in the castle of Rouen, and 
loaded with fetters of iron, as heavy as his 
strength could support. In dc.spair of soften- 
ing the king, he had recourse to the authority 
of the pontiff, from whom he received a severe 
but merited reproof. He had, said Celestine, 
put on the helmet instead of the mitre, and neg- 
lected the duties of his station to mix in the fray 
of battle. And what added to his offence, he 


^ lloYcd. 4^1. Diceto, 704. Par. 162. Kym. i. 96. 
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had fought against the champion of the cross, CH A.P. 
who sought only to recover his own ; and in fa- ‘ 
vour of a recreant prince, who, in violation of 
his oath, had invaded the property of another. 

Such misconduct rendered him unworthy of the 
protection of the church, or the interposition of 
the holy see. He might intercede for him as a 
friend; he could not employ authority as a 
pontifi’. liiehard soon afterwards received a let- 
ter in which Cclestine desired him to pity “ his 
“ dear son, the bishop of Heauvais : ” and in re- 
turn sent to the pontiff that prelate’s coat of 
mail, Avith the following scroll attached to it.> 

“ Lwtfi if this he the coat of thy son or not.’* 

“ No,” replied the pope, Avith a smile, “ it is the 
“ coat of a son of Mars, Let Mars deliver him 
“ if he can,” Ea'ch the king's necessities could 
m)t subdue his resentment. He refused a ran- 
som of ten thousand marks : nor did the bisho]) 
of Beauvais reeoA’cr his liberty till Kiehard Avas 
laid in the grave.'"* 

If England, during these quarrels, AV'as spared Taxes, 
the ravages, it Avas comi)ellcd to suj)port the ex- 
pense, of the Avar. Bicliard seemed to consider 
it as an appendage to Ins transmarine dominions, 
valuable only in projjortiou to the revenue which 
he could derive from it. To raise money be- 
came the principal duty of the justiciary, who 
acted as regent in the kidg’s absence : and from 

" lloved. 437, 438. Diccto, 704. I’ar. 153. Newbrii;. v. r.O. 

John released him on the payment of ?000 murks. lloved. 452. 
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CHAP, the accounts of archbishop Hubert, we learn that 

« — ^ he transmitted to the kingf, in the short space of 
two years, the enormous sum of eleven hundred 
thousand pounds. The reader perliaps will not 
be displeased to learn by what expedients this 
money had been raised. 1" Before his departure 
for Palestine the king had sold many of the 
lands and offices belonging to the crown. These 
were resumed : and to palliate the injustice of 
the measure, it was pretended that the purchas- 
ers had been indemnified by the profits which 
they had made in the interval.” 2“ The tax of 
two shillings on every caracute of land, imposed 
in the council at Nottingham, had been after- 
wards increased to five. 'I’he caracute was fixed 
at one hundred acres : and commissioners were 
appointed to inquire upon oath, and to enrol the 
number of such caracutes, with the names of the 
proprietors in every hundred or wapentake. To 
CQSure payment tlie lord was authorized to dis- 
train his tenant : and if any deficiency remained, 
the sheriff was ordered to make it good by levy- 
ing distress on the demesne lands of the lord.'“ 
3" Tournaments had been introduced into Eng- 
land in the turbulent reign of Stephen, and pro- 
hibited by the policy df liis successor: Bichard 
revived them, on the plea that they were neces- 
sity to teach the use of arms, and to fit the 
rising generation for tlie defence of their coun- 


” Hoved. 490. Brompt. 1259. 
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try. But these patriotic views were in 
prompted by avarice : before any individual could 
partake of such martial sports a royal licence was 
requisite : and its price was duly fixed at the rate 
of twenty marks for an earl, ten for a baron, four 
for a knij^ht 'with, and two for a knight without, 
land.’"* 4” Richard broke the great seal, ordered 
a new one to be made, and declared by procla- 
mation that no grant under the former should 
be deemed valid in courts of law. The cojise- 
quence was that the holders of such grants w'cre 
compelled to exhibit them in the office of the 
chancellor, and to pay the usual fees a second 
time."” 5“ The institution of itinerant justices 
was resumed or continued: but tlunr instruc- 
tions were improved by such additions as cir- 
cumstances suggested.®* They were to consider 
the king as succeeding in the place of the Jews 
who had been killed in the first year of his reign, 
and to require fines from their murderers, and 
payment from their debtors : they were to annul 
all grants which had been made by prince John, 


Iloved. 4'24. Newbrig. v. 4. Diccto, 676. According lallils 
writer the exercise of tuurnainciits taught the k nights to behave 
with greater courtesy to their cmujves, arul Vj release iheui fre- 
quently on their parole. Ibid. 1 loved. 4 40. 

The juries to try pleas of the crown appear now to have rt gu- 
larly consisted of twelve persons. The judges appointed two knights 
in each county, whose office it was to. select two others from cdch 
hundred m the county. Tlic latter added ten free and l.iwfcil men 
from the neighbourhood to their own number, and thus lorined a 
jury of twelve for their particular hundred. Iloved. iTi, 
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CHAP, and to receive all moneys that were due to him : 
they were to inquire into the state of all ward- 
ships and escheats, the real value of all the 
lands, and the (juantity of stock on each farm ; 
they were to impose tallia^cs on the cities, 
burghs, and ancient demesnes of the crown ; 
and to exact the payment of all arrears from 
• those who had promised to contribute towards 
the king’s ransom.*' “ By these and similar 
inquisitions,” says a contemporary writer, 
“ England was reduced to poverty from one sea 
“ to the other.” *•'* 

Riot in To cxactioiis SO frequent and so vexatious 
omoH, ^vithout murmuring: and a 

factious demagogue in the city of London, im- 
proved the opportunity to direct the public dis- 
content against the liighcr classes in society. 
William Fitz-Osbert, equally distinguished by 
the length of his beard, and the vehemence of 
his eloquence, professed himself “ the advocate 
“ of the people,” but at the same time M^as care- 
ful to flatter the wishes of the prince. He did 
iipt deny that the war was just and necessary, 
or that the nation ^vas bound to furnish supplies 
to the sovereign : but he contended that the rich 
and powerful had contrived means to shift the 

They were to value stock in ihe following manner, an ox, cow, 
or ilraiight hort?c at -Is., a sow or boar at 12 |iencc, a sheep witli 
fine wool at 10 pence, with coarse wool at 6 pence. Iloved. 424. 

** Ills ct aliis vexationibiis, sive juste sive iiijiiste, tota Anglia a 
mari ii^qtie ad mure reclacta est ad iiiopiatn. iioved. 445. See 
iiiiii also 423. 44G. 
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burden from their own shoulders, and to impose 
it on those who were the least able to bi-ur it. 
He crossed tlie sea to lay his sentiments before 
the king, by whom he was not unfavourably re- 
ceived ; returned in haste to London ; arul by 
inflammatory harangues from St. Paul’s cross, 
threw the whole city into a ferment. Assoela; 
tions were formed : fifty-two thousand jiersons 
bound themselves to obey the orders of their 
“ advocate and the moi’c u’ealthy inhabitants 
trembled for their lives or fortinu's. Arch- 
bishop Hubert tliought it his duty to oppose tlie 
demagogue : and in a meeting of the citizens, 
by his mild and persuasive cl(K|ucnc*e, induced 
tliem to give him hostages as securities that 
they would keep the king’s [icaee. I’itz-Osbcrt. 
now saw the storm that v.'as gatliering. With 
an axe he clove the head of the ofiieer sent to 
arrest him : and fleeing to the chureh of St. Mary 
of Arclies, fortified the tower against his oppo- 
nents. But the ])Coplc, separated from their 
leader, remained ejuiet : on the fourth day, the 
church by design or accident was set on lire : 
and Fitz-Osbert, as he attempted to escape in 
the confusion, was stabbed in the body by the 
son of the officer, whom he had murdered. The 
wound did not produce instant death; he was 
hastily tried, condemned, dragged at the tail of 
a horse to “ the elms ” at Tyburn, and hanged 
in chains with nine of his followers. His friend.s 
pronounced him a martyr: and a report was 
VOL. II. * K 
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<^HAP. spread that miracles had been wi’ought at his 
grave. Some examples of severity dispersed 
the enthusiasts that collected around it : and in 
a few weeks the doctrines and the name of Fitz- 
Osbert were forgotten.®* 

Death of Richard had the satisfaction to survive his two 
Laojwld, great persecutors, the duke of Austria, and the 
Cmperor of Germany. To save the lives of his 
hostages he had sent to the former, according to 
a preceding agreement, the princess of Cyprus, 
and his niece, the maid of Bretagne. Before 
they arrived, Leopold was dead. He had cnished 
his foot by a fall from his horse ; a mortification 
ensued : and on his death bed, to obtain the 
benefit of absolution, he consented to release the 
hostages, and order the restitution of the money, 
which he had extorted from the English mo- 
Of Henry, narch.®* Henry, for a while at least, enjoyed the 
fruit of his dishonesty. With Richard’s ransom 
he raised a powerful army to prosecute his claim 
on the kingdom of Sicily. A torrent of Germans 
poured from the Alps into Italy: Apulia and 
Campania .were overrun : and the Sicilians, to 
escape the ravages of a barbarous enemy, sub< 
initted by treaty to his authority. But the 


** lloved. 435. Dicoto, 691. Gerv. 1591. Newbrig. v, 90, 21." 

Ilow much had been received in all, is unknown. A portion 
was spent in building the wails of Vienna. But 4000 marks were 
offered to the hostages at tlicir departure, to take to liichard. They 
refused the charge : lest, if any part should be lost or stolen during 
the journey, the king should compel them to make up the defi-^ 
cicncy. llo^ed. 420. Ep. Inn. Pap, I. ep. S30. 
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perfidious emperor laughed at tlie obligation of CHAl*. 
his word ; put out the eyes of the son of Tancred 
(the father was dead) ; threw the queen Sybilla, 
her daughters, and the prineij)al nobility into 
chains ; and was followed into GiTinany by a 
long train of captives, and one hundred atid fifty 
horses loaden with the most valuable spoils of 
the conquered provinces. Ilut in a second ex- 
pedition his cruelties excited the empress Con- 
stantia to join her countrymen against her hus- 
band. Besieged in a castle he condescended to 
seek a reconciliation, Avliich in a short time was 
followed by his death. Like Leopold during life 
he had despised the dictates of his conseienee and 
the papal excommunication : in death liki; him 
he acknowledged liis injustice, and (*rdcrcd tlie 
ransom of llichaixl to be restored. It is useless 
to add, that the restitution was easily eluded by 
his successor.*’’" 

It M'as Richard’s fate to perish in an ignoble 'ili«kincis 
quarrel with one of his barons. A treasure had * 
been discovered on the estate of Vidoniar, vis- 
count of Limoges : and though a part had been 
offered to satisfy the king, he demanded the 
whole. On the refusal of Vidomar, Ilichard be- 
sieged his castle of Chaluz ; and contemptuously 
rejected the conditional offer of surrender made 
by the garrison. It chanced, as he rode round 1199 . 
the walls in company Avitli Mareliadee, that an 
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arrow wounded him in the left shoiildcr. The 
signal for the assault was immediately given : the 
castle was taken by storm : and Avith the excep- 
tion of Gourdon, the archer Avho had wounded 
the king, the captives Avere oj'dercd to be hanged 
as robbers Avho had detained the property of their 
sovereign. An unskilful surgeon now extracted 
the head of the arroAV : and symptoms of mortifi- 
cation soon Avarned the king of his ai)proaching 
dissolution. He sent for his confessor, recciA'cd 
the sacrament Avilh sentiments of compunction, 
and ordering Gourdon into his ])rcsencc, gave 
him his liberty Avith one hundred shillings to 
take him home, lint Marchadcc secretly de- 
tained the unhai)j)y youth, and ordered him to 
be flayed alive. Riehard expired in tlie forty- 
second year of his age. His body AA^as buried at 
FontCAu-aud at the feet of his father: his lion-heart 
(the epithet had formerly flattered him), he bc- 
(pieathed to the citizens of Rouen, in gratitude 
for tlu'ir loyalty aiul attachment.'” 

To a degree of muscular strength, Avhich falls 
to the lot of,feAV, Richard added a mind inca- 
pable of fear. Hence in the ancient annalists he 
toAvers as a Avarrior above all his contcmpoi’aries. 
Nor AAas this prc-cmincncc conceded to him by 
the Christians alone. Even a century after his 
death his name AA^as employed by the Saracen 
' caA'alier to chide his horse, and by the Saracen mo- 
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ther to terrify her cliildren. But when we have ^*^,^*‘* 
,2:ivcn him the praise of valour, his panej?yric is fin- ' — 
ished. His laurels were steeped in blood, and his 
victories purchased with the iinpoverishinenl^of 
his people. Of the meanness to whieh he could 
stoop to procure money, and the Injustices into 
which he was hurried by the impetuosity of his 
passions,thc reader has found numerous instances 
in the j)i*eccdin,j:j panes. To his wife he was as 
faithless as he had been rebellious to his father. 

If in a fit of repentance he put away his ixiistress, 
there Is rcasoii to believe that his reformation 
did not survive the sickness by whieh it was 
suirjfcstcd.*’ 

The only benefits whiclj the nation received in Andl^^ws 
return for the immense sums with which it had 
funjished the king in his expedition to Palestine, 
for liis ransom from captivity, and in support of 
his wars in France, were two legislative charters. 

By one of these he established an imifin-mity of 
weights and measures throughout the realm : by 
the other he mitigated the severity of tlie law of 
wrecks. Formerly it had been In ld that by the 
loss of the vessel the original owner lost all right 
to his goods, which then became the property of 
the crown. Henry I. had granted that, if any 
man escaped alive, it should be eon.sidercd no 
wreck : Henry II. added that, if even a beast es- 
caped by which the owner might b9 discovered, 
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CH\P. he should be allowed three months to claim his 
. ^ property. Richard now enacted, that if the 

owner perished, his sons and daughters, and in 
th^r default his’ brothers and sisters, should 
have a prior claim in preference to the crown.** 

7 ^ 

^ Leg. Sax. 34^2. 349. 
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